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HEN the Hon. Clifford Sifton, Cana- 
dian Minister of the Interior, told 
a number of delegates from the London 
Chamber of Commerce, at a banquet given 
to them recently in Montreal, that ‘‘ Amer- 
icans now own the Canadian Northwest,”’ 
he made a statement which was a recog- 
nition, by a presumably ‘‘adverse’’ witness, 
of one of the most remarkable movements 
of population which this continent has 
seen since its settlement. 

Five years ago the number of dwellers in 
the Northwest of Canada who had crossed 
the border from the United States was in- 
significant. To-day, outside of the city of 
Winnipeg and such of the older towns as 
Calgary, Regina, Brandon and Rat Portage, 
in places they outnumber the native Cana- 
dians two to one. In a few years so pre- 
ponderant will this population have become 
that dispassionate observers see in the 
present exodus that which is likely to bring 
about the future union of the two coun- 
tries. 

To statesmen on this side of the more 
or less intangible line which’ divides Brit- 
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ish from American America it has long 
seemed the part of a manifest destiny that 
this union should come. The element of 
imperial sentiment, however, has sufficed to 
keep the British-Canadians loyal to British 
connection, while the fear of losing the 
special privileges which they enjoy as a part 
of an ancient treaty has kept the French- 
Canadians from showing much desire for 
annexation. When the population of Can- 
ada shall become largely of American ori- 
gin, and its chief industries be controlled 
by American capital, there will have en- 
tered into the situation a new element which 
is not unlikely to prove a controlling one. 

During the two years ending June thir- 
tieth last, more than sixty thousand persons 
from North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Montana and Utah took 
farms in the Canadian West, bringing with 
them property and stock conservatively 
estimated as being worth thirty million 
dollars. In the three years preceding, at 
least thirty thousand other settlers had 
crossed over from the United States, and 
since 1890 it is estimated that there has 
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grown up in Western Canada a community 
of one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
American farmers, growers of wheat, corn 
and flax—settlers imbued: with not only 
the American spirit of enterprise, but with 
American ideals of government and Amer- 
ican aspirations for the future of the country 
which they have made their home. 

With the coming of the Americans the 
lethargic first dwellers of Manitoba and the 
Territories have been awakened as from a 
dream. The busy sound of hammers has 
become heard throughout the land, mark- 
ing the erection of new dwellings and of 
barns to store the grain, and the splutter 
of machinery in the wheat-fields has told 
of new methods in harvestry. The first 
French-Canadians from 


farmers, largely 


Quebec, who had brought with them the 
antiquated ideas and small ambitions which 
still make of that province a patch of me- 
dieval Europe set into the modern world, 
for a time were taken aback by these 
strange doings, and then drawn 
headlong into the maelstrom of the new 


were 


progress. 

The significance of the Americanization 
of the northwestern provinces of Canada 
is emphasized by a consideration of the 
natural resources of the country and its 
capabilities for enormous development. It 
is estimated that there are seventy five 
million acres of arable land in Manitoba, Al- 
berta, Assiniboia and Saskatchewan.  Al- 
lowing one-eighth of this area for pasturage 
and other purposes, there are left sixty-five 
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thousand acres for growing crops; and, 
taking the average yield per acre for all 
grains of last season as a_ basis—about 
twenty-nine bushels—it becomes apparent 
that the district may grow, when all is un- 
der cultivation, two billion bushels of grain 
of all sorts yearly, to say nothing of various 
other products. 

The story of the American industrial in- 
vasion of the Canadian Northwesi is an in- 
teresting one. It began—as nearly as any 
continuous event can be said to begin— 


in 1898, when the Canadian Government, 
despairing of peopling its great territory 
through the ordinary channels of immigra- 
tion, inaugurated what it was pleased to 
regard as a campaign of ‘‘education’’ among 
the farmers of certain parts of the United 
States. Free lectures were given both in 
the East and the West, bureaus established 
in several cities, from which large quanti- 
ties of literature were distributed, Canadian 
maps placed, by permission, in American 
schools and colleges, attractive advertise- 
ments inserted in newspapers and periodic- 
als, and exhibitions of Western agricultural 


products made at state and county fairs. 
All this was done with the object largely 
of disabusing the American mind of the 
that Western Canada is a land of 
snows. Its wonderful fertility 
more widely 


belief 
frosts and 
is now becoming more and 
known. 

The full et’ect of this ‘ 
icy was probably not anticipated by the 
Canadian Government at the time it was 
instituted. At any rate, Hon. Mr. Sifton, 
in the speech from which a quotation has 


‘educative’’ pol- 


already been made, after referring to the 
movement, expressed regret that *‘the same 
number of British people are arri- 
ving.”’ ‘‘If the people of Great Britain do 
not come soon,’’ he said, ‘*they will find 
that the best part of our country has been 
taken the South.’’ 
This alarming possibility scon developed 


not 


up by settlers from 


into fact. 


A DISTANT VIEW OF BRANDON, 


The reason for the wonderful 
American farmers into Canada 
simply the cheapness and fertility of the 
land there. In the Western States of the 
Union, where population and development 
strides unknown to 


influx of 
has been 


have advanced with 
the Dominion, the prices of farm-lands 
have participated in the natural increase of 
values, and homesteads sell at figures much 
higher than those obtained for the same 
quality of land across the border. It was, 
thus, not dissatisfaction with their own 
farms, but the prospect of doubling their 
holdings by selling their possessions at the 
comparatively high price which they could 
obtain for them, and with the proceeds to 
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buy two acres where they had before 
owned one, that led these people to leave 
the United States and settle in Canada. 
One of the most notable results, in an 
agricultural sense, of the coming of the 
Americans into the Canadian Northwest, has 
been the introduction of flax-growing into 
that country. This, indeed, marks a most 
important epoch in the history of North- 
western farming. There had been a tradi- 
tion among the Canadians who first settled 
the country that flax is *‘hard on the land,”’ 
and that it is never free from weeds. With 
a reverence for tradition worthy of their 
British and Norman antecedents, they re- 
fused to test for themselves a question which 
seemed to have been already settled for 
them, and it was not until the American 
invasion was well under way that the first 
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AT DINNER. 
experiment in flax-culture was made in 
Canada. 

The result has been another ‘‘eye- 
opener’’ for the original dwellers. With 
land selling at twelve dollars an acre and 
yielding an average of fifteen bushels to 
the acre of flax, the newly bought farms 
which have been sown to this plant have 
paid for themselves during the very first 
year. Flax can be sown and harvested in 
ninety days, and with the rich soil and 
long daylight of the Canadian Northwest 
it constitutes an ideal crop for that country. 
At Weyburn, last summer, a friend of the 
writer saw a crop of flax which had been 
sown only forty-seven days, yet it was two 
feet high, in full bloom, and as thick as it 
could stand. The acreage in that district 
and in the Souris section under production 
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last year was about four thousand acres, 
and from it were harvested over seventy- 
five thousand bushels of flax. 

The development of Manitoba, the earli- 
est-settled section of the Canadian North- 
west, began in a desultory way about thirty 
years ago. Before that time, with the ex- 
ception of a few small farms along the Red 
River and in the valley, the country was 
practically non-producing, as it did not 
grow sufficient grain and cereals to supply 
its own requirements. All the flour, grain 
and groceries were brought in from the 
United States, some by rail and lake via 
Duluth, some from St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis by the river. The Red River boats 
did a thriving business in those days, carry- 
ing foodstuffs into Manitoba and the Ca- 
nadian West, and one of the principal river 


shippers was Mr. J. J. Hill, now president 
of the Great Northern Railroad. 

There were many formidable obstacles 
which stood in the way of the development 
of the northern country. The routes of 
travel were inconvenient and expensive, 
and American railroads were naturally not 
disposed to facilitate the colonization of a 
land where their own interests did not ex- 
tend. However, the country continued to 
advance, and, in 1883, the completion of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, which gave 
it an all-rail communication with the out- 
side world, added a considerable impetus 
to its growth. In that year the first Mani- 
toba crop-statistics were compiled, and they 
showed the total acreage under wheat to 
have been 260,842 acres, and the total 
yield 5,686,355 bushels. In 1902 the 
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acreage in Wheat had increased to 2 
) 


724,928, 
and the yield was estimated at 65,794,590 
bushels. Besides this there were 1,350,000 
acres sown to oats and barley, which pro- 
duced a than 52,000,000 
bushels. The increase in population during 


D, 


crop of more 
this period is indicated by the census re- 
turns for 1891 and 1901. At the former 
date the population of Manitoba and the 
Territories was 209.305; in 1901 it was 
413,807, an increase in ten years of over 
eighty-eight per cent. 

The great wheat-fields of the West form 
when 
though for the 


an interesting sight the grain is 
standing. The 
most part prairie, is by no means a monot- 
onous level expanse, but is undulating, 
relieved at intervals by little hills and val- 
leys, over all of which the sea of waving 


country, 


vegetation spreads in seemingly limitless 
extent. Mile after mile of the grain, 


strong in bottom, stalwart in stock, even 


as a mowed lawn, fascinates the eye and 
thrills the imagination. In the big cities 
people wonder where all the food comes 
from to feed so great a population; stand- 
ing on a knoll in the midst of a Manitoba 
wheat-field, the spectator might reasonably 
wonder where all the people can be who 
require so much to eat. 

A picturesque, even if a minor, incident 
of the American invasion of the Canadian 
West has been the dotting’ of the country 
along the railroad lines with huge sign- 
boards, set up by various land companies 
that have plots to sell. They take this 
method of entreating intending purchasers 
to see their Most of these 
companies are American, which is another 
evidence of the backwardness of the native 
Canadians to appreciate the value of their 
own heritage, and of the fact that it is 
Americans, and not Canadians, who are 
now developing the country. In the city 


local agents. 
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of Winnipeg the offices of these companies 
can be counted by the dozens, and all 
are literally doing a ‘‘land-office busi- 
ness.’” 

It would be a great mistake to suppose 
that wheat is preponderantly the staple 
product of the Northwest. While wheat 
is without doubt the leading cereal, the 
erowth of other grains is conducted on 
an immense 
scale, and cat- 
tle-raising and 
dairying are 
also already im- 
portant indus- 
tries which will 
steadily in- 
crease with the 
greater  settle- 
ment of the 
country. Oats, 
barley, peas 
and roots are 
grown success- 
fully in every 
part, flax has 
been intro- 
duced into the 
American set- 
tlements, and 
horses and cat- 
tle thrive re- 
markably well 
on the prairies. 
In many parts, 
too, there are 
large sheep- 
ranches, and 
poultry -raising 
and dairying 
have become 
important 
branches of ag- 
ricultural ac- 
tivity in the territories of the Northwest. 

The varieties of fruit which can be profit- 
ably grown in Manitoba are naturally limited 
by the shortness of the summer season. 
Such hardy fruits, however, as apples, 
plums and pears, and the various berries, 
such as strawberries, raspberries, currants, 
blackberries, blueberries, et cetera, are 
grown in great abundance. All the ordi- 
nary garden-vegetables grow readily, and 
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some of them, particularly the cauliflower 
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and squash, can hardly be equaled else- 
where for size and excellence. In dairy- 
ing, Manitoba alone produced more than a 
million dollars’ worth of butter and cheese 
last year, and this industry is capable of 
almost limitless development. Large cream- 
eries are being established at central points, 
and several large pickle-factories add to the 
diversity of the industrial side of Western 
agriculture. 
io The ranch- 
ing-country par 
excellence of 
the Canadian 
Northwest is 
Alberta, lying 
in what is called 
the Chinook 
Belt. This sec- 
tion, which ex- 
tends from 
about forty 
miles north of 
Calgary to the 
boundary, is so 
termed because 
it comes within 
the influence of 
the tempering 
Chinook winds, 
before whose 
warming breath 
a foot of snow 
dissolves in an 
incredibly short 
time. These 
winds clear the 
hillsides of their 
wintry mantle 
and afford ex- 
cellent brows- 
ing for the cat- 
tle. The Peace 
River country 
also possesses many thousands of acres of as 
fine grazing-land as there is in the world. 
According to the Canadian Government 
statistics, there were in the past summer 
about 300,000 head of cattle, 235,000 
sheep, 160,000 horses and 120,000 swine 
in Manitoba and the Territories. 

Little towns have sprung up like mush- 
rooms all over this country, towns with 
typical American names, different from 
those of French or English Canada; and, 
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at all of these points, so far ahead of the 
building accommodations of the places has 


the tide of immigration kept that the 
Canadian Government erected hundreds of 
large tents during the past summer for 
the use of the incoming settlers. 

It is not only the Northwest of Canada 
whieh is being invaded by American settlers 
and American capital, but the entire Do- 
minion is becoming Americanized, though 
the inflow is naturally more marked in 
particular localities. The agreement re- 
cently made between a Chicago syndicate 


and the Canadian Government, looking 
to the colonization by the former of two 
million acres of land in what is known 
as the ‘‘New Ontario,’’ is only one of 
many evidences of the fact. Under this 
agreement the Canadian Government re- 
ceives fifty cents an acre, which is the 
regular price for settlement. land, the 
patent being issued direct to the settlers. 
It is the expectation of the syndicate 
that fifty thousand people will be brought 
into the new country during the next few 
years. 


THE BRANDON OAT-COUNTRY. 











EFORE anything can be written about woman's 
dress, it is necessary to stray a little distance 

into the field of analysis and to inquire what is its 
object. And any discussion on the matter would 
depend largely on the answer given to this question. 
The spinster of New England pedigree may per- 
haps tell you that clothing fulfils its function if it 
keeps one comfortably warm, and insist that every- 
thing beyond a utilitarian purpose is mere vanity. 
And yet that bow at her neck, or the locket on the 
chain—surely they point to some slight concession 
to other aims. However much utility may be the 
sole object in view in designing a man’s wardrobe, 
the chief aim of a woman’s is always to please the eye. 


Many a woman will admit this 
much cheerfully, and yet maintain 
that her chief pleasure in attractive 
garments is derived from a sense 
of personal satisfaction—that she 
would take the same pains in de- 
signing and arranging a wardrobe 
even if she were a confirmed in- 
valid. confined to the house for the 
rest of her days. 

Such a declaration as this is 
seriously to be questioned. Some 
women do not iike to admit it, but 
it is none the less true that their 
main object in arraying themselves 
with taste is to charm the eye of 
man. Some one has said that a 
man’s life-story is rarely without a 
woman, but that there never. was 
a woman’s story in which no man 
figured. The truth of an assertion 
cannot always be proved by the 
statements of men and women of a 
single generation, but history throws 
a great deal of light on any question. 
From the earliest days, woman has 
been the weaker, man the 
stronger. She has had to 
rely on him, he to protect 
her. In more primitive times 
the woman who had no pro- 
tector was in constant dan- 
ger, and had to encounter all 
the miseries of life and do 
the roughest work. In self- 
defense she had to strive to 
attract some man. Savagery 
gradually shaded into bar- 
barism, and barbarism into 
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fashion of high head-dress. 
Women of the court circles, 
on the other hand, devoted 
. all their time to lavishness of 






raiment. 

As civilization progresses 
we trend gradually to reach 
a happy mean. There are 
not very many women in 
America to-day who cannot 
dress well. By this is not 
meant indulgence in luxury 
or display. But the well- 
dressed woman avoids this 














from a sense of good taste 
more often than it is denied 
through poverty. 

It is woman's exclusive 
province to be beautiful, and 
her duty, if Nature has not 
given her personal beauty, 
at least to see that she looks 
her best at all times. For- 
tunately, it is not necessary 
to be beautiful to be loved 
or to be a general favorite. 
And yet a pleasing outward 
effect at once attracts, and 
carries with it a suggestion 
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civilization—and yet the relation of woman to man, 
while altered in externals, is little changed in principle. 
To be single does not necessarily mean a life of wretch- 
edness, but never to have known a man’s love—even 
that of an unworthy man—leaves a regret, an emptiness 
for which nothing can ever quite compensate. And with 
all the emancipation of women, the term *‘old maid*’ has 
still an aroma of reproach about it. 

It may be for her happiness to yield toa man’s love, it 
may be for her misery—and she has no infallible means 
of knowledge in advance. But never to have had the 
opportunity of making or marring one’s life is regarded 
by most women as the worst fate of all. Hence the 
unconscious concession to attractiveness in dress on the 
part of even the most austere business woman. 

In olden times opinions as to dress were extreme. 
The humbler classes were so hard-worked and so poor 
that to think of anything but protection from the ele- 
ments was impossible. Then, too, the Church 
taught that personal adornment was a grievous 
sin, and its most rigorous adherents avoided 
scrupulously anything beautiful in costume. 
The Bishop of Paris, early in the fourteenth 
century, even offered ten days’ pardon for sins 
to all men who would swear to cry ‘‘ push ram”’ 
whenever they met women who followed the EASE AND GRACE COMBINED. 
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of inward beauty of mind and character. Emperors and 
farmers’ juries have this in common: that they cannot but 


forgive a beautiful woman almost any crime. 

It has been said that a close observer could walk near a 
woman five minutes and tell you more about her than you 
could learn from her own lips in as many hours. At first 
it seems as if such a statement were exaggeration pure and 
simple. And yet an examination of the question is likely 
to convince one that Shakespeare's *‘the apparel oft pro- 
claims the man** is not an unwarranted statement. At any 
rate, however it be with a man, a woman always reveals 
much about herself in the unconscious hang of a skirt or the 
way a frock is worn. 

Of course, one’s station in life—in other words, one’s 
income—plays a great part in determining the kind of 
clothes to wear, but there are certain characteristics, common 
to all humanity, which are revealed alike in the simple 

rainy-day attire of the work- 
ing girl and the rich silks 
of the woman who has never 
in her life had to face a 
problem. No one class 
of women ever had a 
monopoly of grace, any 
more than a_ particular 
group of men could ever 
corner the market in 
strength or bravery. And 
grace of bearing is not 
only the basis of dressing 
well, but it is an essential. Without it a woman may em- 
ploy a score of modistes and fail to attain the pleasing result 
possible to the girl of modest means who has an instinct 


WITHOUT ORNAMENT. 


for dressing neatly and appropriately. 

Fashion has been blamed for many an unpleasing effect 
where it was only the innocent means of failure to please, 
rather than the basic cause. Then, too, fashion has always 
had not only mild critics who yet obeyed its mandates, but 
those who profess to scorn it utterly. Thus, a man who 
gives much care to dress is referred to by those who do 
not as a ‘‘dude;’* and the woman who is eager to follow, 
or even anticipate, the style is often spoken of as a social 
climber or one of the butterfly type. All these epithets 
are meant to insinuate a lack of brains in the subject and 
impliedly more than a modicum of common sense in those 
who ridicule fashion. 

And yet to follow fashion to a moderate extent is the only 
way to obtain a pleasing effect. The first essential in dress, 
in manners, or in any of the incidents of every-day life is 
not to be conspicuous. But the person who steadfastly is 
out of sorts with fashion attains conspicuousness more often 
than anything else. 

Fancy if a belle of the sixties could step out of her 
picture-frame and walk down Fifth Avenue in her crinoline 

A MODEST WALKING-DRESS. and hoop-skirt, or if some young business man of our 
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ulated for the private gain of those who make 
them, just as operators on the inside of the 
market can create artificial values in stocks; and 
against such a practise the public is usually more 
or less helpless. When balloon-sleeves are worn 
everywhere one season and tight ones the next, 
the ultrafashionable have no choice but to obey 
the decree. But it is always possible for a 
woman of moderate income who has good taste 
to avoid extremes and at the same time be 
well dressed. 

To know the art of dressing well argues, first 
of all, a certain instinctive refinement, not nec- 
essarily culture or a high degree of 
education, but an innate sense of pro- 
priety and good taste. Colors which 
fail to harmonize, or those which from 
their gaudiness assault the senses, are 
carefully avoided. Gorgeousness in a 
single article of clothing serves only to 
draw attention to the shortcomings of 
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acquaintance should appear clad in the toga 
virilis in vogue when Rome was at its height of 
power! The passers-by would make unkind 
remarks about the dear lady s state of mind, 
while the police would speedily attend to the 
young man’s case. 

Slavish subservience to fashion is indulged in 
only by the most scatter-brained of the smart 
set and their imitators, who fancy themselves 
the important element of American society. On 
the other hand, an especial effort to display to 
the world one’s contempt for fashion is nothing 
short of vulgar. It is not difficult to adopt 
what is best and reject what is unbecoming, at 
the same time not falling in with the extremes 
which necessitate constant purchase of new 
gowns. 

Conformity with fashion in general principles 
is within almost every one’s reach. To be sure, 
it may be pushed to foolish extremes, but the 
woman of true grace is usually also possessed 
of good taste, and adapts the fashions to her 
needs rather than follow them blindly. 

Clothes have various utilitarian purposes; 
while fashion has only one object—to attain a 
pleasing effect. The fashions are often manip- 


other garments, and lavish display 
carried consistently throughout 
one’s entire wardrobe is distinctly 
vulgar. Striking effects are al- 
ways avoided by the well-dressed 
woman except for special occa- 
sions, where they are appropriate. 
On the other hand, there must be 
a certain fineness of quality in 
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everything worn. The dress-materials 
must be well, though not necessarily 
expensively, made. 

Trimming one’s hats and gowns is a 
matter of great delicacy. Too little 
trimming may add a touch of severity 
to a dress or a hat, but it does not 
detract much from the general effect. 
Unfortunately, however, women are 
not prone to err on this side of the 
question. The tendency is to put on 
too much, and where the eye overlooks 
a deficiency it grasps mercilessly a 
superabundance of ornament. 

The woman who finds that a certain 
style of dress is simple and becoming 
to her may safely follow it from year 
to year with slight concessions to 
change of fashion. Such a woman is 
never altogether in, nor altogether out 
of, fashion; but she gains repose and 
a pleasing effect, and also saves the 
time spent by others in worry entailed 
by a breathless desire to be continually 
de rigueur. 

For summer days, at any rate, the 
shirt-waist, of good material, and a 
simple, perfectly fitting skirt leave 
little to be desired. And, for the 
colder weather, this same style of 
costume with a plain jacket is most 
appropriate for a woman in almost 
any walk of life. Simplicity 
leaves, as a rule, little room for 
criticism; while the addition of 
finery is almost always open to 
Often it is not 
appropriate to the occasion. More 
often it is beyond a woman’s 
means. Then comes the tempta- 
tion to substitute some of the many 
clever imitations of costly adornment. 
When we see the wife of a man of moderate 
income wearing a string of large pearls, we 
know at once that one of two suppositions 
must be true. Either she is forcing him 
to live at a rate beyond that which he can 
afford or she is attempting, tu.ough imi- 
tations, to attain an effect which, if genu- 
ine, would be beyond her means. And in 
either event our respect for the wearer of 
the jewels is likely to be somewhat depre- 
ciated. Where a millionairess could wear 
false jewels without being suspected, the 
wife of a man of very moderate means 


some objection. 
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SIMPLE, BUT WELL MADE. 


should seek to attain her effect by tools 
within her reach. On the stage we like 
to see a gorgeous and brilliant effect at- 
tained by artificial means—in real life 
nothing is more ridiculed. And people 
can, as a rule, afford to be criticized or 
disliked, better than to be thought of con- 
stantly as a joke. A man who habitually 
spends more than he can afford becomes 
at once painfully aware of the opinion of 
his fellows. But women are, as a rule, 
less frank to one another than are men, 
and the lesson that the measure of indul- 
gence in all things must be one’s legitimate 
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income consequently takes a longer time to 
sink into a woman’s mind. 

To be able to do anything correctly is an 
art. To paint a beautiful picture, to model 
a statue, to construct a building, or to de 
sign a costume—all are worth while when 
Much is, of course, dependent 
on individual taste; but, on the other 
hand, there are some rules which can be laid 
which can never safely 


well done. 


down as guides, 

be ignored. 
Dress, like architecture, is based on cer- 

tain practical requirements, and can there- 
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fore be successful only when it ex- 
presses them. And the first require- 
ment is appropriateness to the oc- 
casion. Aside from the consideration 
of personal comfort, women would 
give this more thought if they knew 
the degree of unpleasant notoriety 
they inevitably attain by being habit- 


ually inappropriately garbed. 

Men, as a rule, have a greater 
sense of what is appropriate to an 
occasion than have women. There 


are few instances of a political orator 
attending a meeting of brick-masons 
arrayed in a dress suit. On _ the 
other hand, he does not don overalls 
for the occasion. He finds a plain 
business suit proper and comfortable. 

But the temptation to try to appear 
at her best at all times often over- 
comes a woman's better judgment. 
I know of a number of débutantes 
of the kindliest and most chari- 
table intention—girls whose capacity 
for self-sacrifice compels admiration 
—who are endeavoring to teach little 
girls of the slums to sew and later 
find positions as household servants. 
They array themselves for this work 
in the costliest furs, and often roll up 
to the meeting-place in beautifully 
appointed carriages. It is difficult 
to say just what principles a dawn- 
ing intellect, hitherto neglected, will 
grasp. Children are very observant, 
and learn more from chance example 


than from regular instruction. I 
have often wondered how many of 
these little scholars left the class- 


room with the eager desire to become 

efficient chambermaids, and how many 

had just begun to realize, through 
personal contact with their more fortunate 
sisters, the charm of fine clothes and the 
seductive longing many a woman feels for 
adornment beyond her reach. To instil 
into achild’s mind its first bitterness, its 
first temptation, is a grave responsibility, 
and no amount of subsequent good from 
routine instruction can quite make up for 
the risk. People who do charitable work 
should wear suitable clothing—plain, tailor- 
made garments or at least nothing unusually 
ornate. When one’s raiment is used, con- 


sciously or unconsciously, to create envy, It 
41 









\ 





sinks at once to the 
level of vulgarity. 
Its object should be 
to please the eye of 
those with whom the 
wearer is thrown in 
-, contact, and beyond 
a = this—for curiosity, 
~ > 


criticism or envy— 
j one must not seek. 
ka A well-known 
clergyman not long 


ago, in commenting 


y upon the work of his 
associated charitable 
organizations, said 


a \ 
f y 
\ 
°\ from the pulpit toa 


\ \ 


wy 


TENDING TOWARD SEVERITY. 


class of women whose duty it was to visit 
the poor of the parish: ‘‘It’s a case 
of plain clothes, or stay away.’’ How 
many hostesses who give country-house 
parties, how many owners of yachts, how 
many organizers of any kind of open-air 
entertainment would like to say the same 
thing with equal frankness to their guests. 
A dress intended for walking, climbing 
mountains, driving, yachting or any active 
outdoor exercise must be light, sufficiently 
warm and strong. In construction it must 
be as simple as possible, leaving the 
limbs unimpeded in action, and _ it 
should have no useless, extraneous or- 
naments. On a coaching-trip, for in- 
stance, it is impossible to provide for 
all kinds of weather. Each 
guest is strictly limited as to 
Where it is a choice 
of providing for wet or fair 
weather, the dress should be of 
such a character that the whip 
would feel no compunctions 
about driving through a few 
showers and keeping up to his 
schedule. Nothing destroys his 
enjoyment so much as having 


baggage. 
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to seek for shelter on the appearance of a 
cloud lest his guests become bedraggled 
and consequently miserable. 

There is one quality a woman needs more 
than any other, if she is to wear her clothes 
well, and that is grace. The difficult thing 
about it is that it is impossible to advise 
people who lack grace how to acquire it. 
Some seem born with it. Their every 
movement is a perfect harmony. And 
others again, whether active or in repose, 
impress one as angular and awkward. There 
are exercises, to be sure, which, properly 
carried out, give a certain degree of carriage 
and graee. Many anawkward girl has be- 
come a graceful actress, for this is an im- 
portant element in dramatic instruction. 
3ut the average woman does not make a 
study of it, and to her it is a matter of in- 
stinct rather than education. 

Every man admires grace in a woman 
more than any of her 
other superficial 
charms. Perhaps this 
is due to the fact that 
grace is the last thing 
a man ever acquires 
himself. A graceful 
woman fascinates at 





once the eye and the 
latent artistic sense of hap 
the observer. In the ‘ 







least inclination of her 
body, in the most or- 
dinary gesture, in the 
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CONSCIOUS, BUT GRACEFUL CARRIAGE, 





ease of her walk, grace is at once recog- 
nized. 

Moreover, grace is likely to carry with it 
an instinctive daintiness—another quality 
manly men lack, themselves, but admire in 
women. Daintiness in the selection of 
material, in the wearing of a gown, in the 
arrangement of the hair, in everything ex- 
ternal is dictated by a daintiness of mind 
which is still more attractive. A frowsy 
looking woman usually has a frowsy mind. 
Her desk is in confusion. Her purse, she 
is sure, is in the bureau-drawer, or behind 
the picture on the piano, or down-stairs in 
the lower hall. The woman of grace and 
daintiness may, on occasion, demand great 
sacrifices from her husband; but she will 
never try to train him to hunt trifles and lead 
a life of fetch and carry. Man is so con- 
stituted that he can meet large demands on 
his strength, his courage, his temper and 
his patience without a sign of displeasure, 
but a disordered home and curl-papers at 
breakfast chafe and irk him desperately. 
In man’s relation to woman there must al- 
ways be some illusion, some romance, some 
concession to merely external beauty. And 
women are coming to realize this more and 
more. A young reporter of my acquaintance 
was recently assigned to write up the trial 
of a man for deserting his wife. ‘‘She wore 
a straight bang,’’ was his only comment. 
That seemed to him to cover the case com- 
pletely. There may have been other causes 
for the man’s fall from grace; and yet, when 
I looked over some of the photographs the 
reporter had raked together for his Sunday 
page, I could not help thinking that the 
bang must have played some part in the 
domestic misfortune. 

Another important reason for dressing 
with taste is that it becomes a habit more 
and more important to a woman as her 
years increase. Half a century ago the 
woman of fifty was a woman with a past. 
Nowadays she is a woman with a future. 
She still preserves beauty, 
grace and an active interest 
in life, and this is undoubedly 
due to her emancipation from 
the austere black silk which 
people used to regard it as her 
duty to wear. This improve- 
ment in conditions is attributed 
to many causes — woman’s 





clubs, her assertion of so-called ‘‘rights,’’ her increased 
importance in the world of affairs; but it has always 
seemed to me that it is due almost entirely to her effort 
to preserve her beauty and to continue to clothe herself 
becomingly, even after life’s meridian is crossed. An 
attempt at tasteful dressing which falls short of success 
is not always unpleasing, but the effect of somber clothes 
without particular shape, whose only meaning is that 
the gaiety of life is done with for good, is depressing, to 
say the least. 

The truth of the matter is that we are getting farther 
and farther away from the old-time, rigid, Puritanical 
idea that a long face is essential of a Sunday and desirable 
on many other occasions. We are coming to recognize 
that the seventh day is a day of rest only when it brings 
with it an atmosphere of freedom from daily cares and a 
lighter heart. But light-heartedness vanishes somehow 
in the presence of severe, ungraceful costume. 

Recently an attempt has been made to prove 
that every color represents some human character- 
istic and influences men with whom it is brought 
in contact. In whatever proportion truth and 
fancy are mixed in such 
a statement, it is cer- 
tainly true that the cos- 
tume a woman wears has 
a great influence over her 
own spirits and those of 
her companions. The 
same kind of widow’s 
weeds can convey a sense 
of utter loss and grief, 
or a hint that the wearer 
has her weather-eye 
open for Number Two 
—more largely accord- 
ing to thé wearer’s state 
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ALMOST OVERFASTIDIOUS. 


e of mind than to the cut of the garments. 
Mental states are never kept closely confined to the brain. 
Light-heartedness lends a spring to the step, freedom of 


motion, grace in carriage—and all these contribute more to 


the effect than do clothes alone. 









quarters of a city enjoyable. 


= SS , 


A STUDIED ATTITUDE. 


shallow mind, as some 


us are. 


Pretty and attractive dresses make a walk in the fashionable 
When we see a couple of girls 
rustle by in charming, fluffy attire, talking with animation 
about nothing in particular, we may murmur to ourselves: 
‘*Silly, little things’’—but we smile involuntarily. And 
if the silly, little things can go about evoking always a 
smile of pleasure, are they so silly after all? 
they are performing just as important a mission in their 
way as some of the rest of 
men will be found to criticize and condemn them. 
Besides, attractive dressing is not a sure sign of a 
would have us believe. The 
cleverest people are, as a rule, not those who strive to 


Perhaps 


At any rate, few 
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RICHNESS AND GRACE, 


show by an utter disregard of conventional 
clothes that they regard the intellectual as 
the only side of life. 

It is fact 
people mainly by little oddities of dress or 
habit, and that our first impression often 
concerns itself largely with the garments. 
Doctor Johnson records his youthful re- 








a curious that we remember 


membrance of Queen Anne as ‘‘a confused, 
but somehow a sort of solemn, recollection 
of a lady in diamonds and a long, black 


hood.’’ Her features left no trace on his 


¥ many 
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mind, but her clothes fixed her in his 
memory. It would seem that the austere 
philosopher who said: ‘tHe that is proud 
of fine clothes gets his reputation from his 
tailor,’’ limited his remark too closely. To 
acertain extent, we all get apart of our rep- 
utations in that quarter, whether we like 
it or not. 

Some people undoubtedly have imagina- 
tions strong enough to separate their memory 
of a friend from his smaller, insignificant 
mannerisms. And yet most of us are not 
thus gifted, nor have we the desire to recol- 
lect a disembodied spirit. Let us remember 
a woman's frailties along with her great 
qualities of heart, her style of dress with 
her habit of mind—then we shall have the 
complete picture, which is, after all, what 
most of us want. 

The main objection to dress reform is 
that its most ardent devotees go to too great 
lengths. Their basic principles are correct. 
Their consideration of hygiene in clothing 
But their attempts to exclude 
individuality, and to uniform 
and unbecoming severity in dress are not 
only fundamentally silly, but do more to 
prevent a of the 
merits of the case than any active opposi- 
tion which could possibly develop. 

Truth stated in a clear and tolerant form 
is almost irresistible, but truth pushed to 
extremes and rammed down one’s throat 

is unpalatable and can never be 

generally accepted. There 
restless Amazons who con- 
nect themselves with such 
‘*cause’?— and in the end set its 
back ad- 
Lack of rationality and 

enthusiasm run wild injure the 

cause of reform in We 

need a tendency toward simplicity 
and a greater consideration for the laws 
of health, not fashion- 
ably is a sin, but because such a move- 
ment would mean a more pleasing general 
effect and added beauty. And we are 
coming more and more to recognize that 
it is not only lofty sentiments which may 
inspirit us. External beauty, whether it 
be of countenance or costume, plays an 
honorable part in the world, and is an 
object well worth attaining for its own 
sake. 


is wise. 
enforce a 


sensible consideration 


are so 
some 


development instead of 


vancing it. 


dress. 


because to dress 
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PROPHET-POET OF NORWAY. 


By LOUISE PARKS RICHARDS. 


LITTLE more than seventeen 
ago, in the village of Schwaz, tucked 
away at the foot of the Alps in the Bava- 
rian Tyrol, some Munich art students were 
spending their summer vacation, living 
their unconventional life among the Tyro- 


years 


lese peasants, with whom, at the village 
inn, they ate and drank and sang. 

Under the broad, overstretching eaves, 
which sheltered a rude porch, there dined 
apart with his family a man more unusual 
than all the rest—a man of such remarkable 
appearance, of such distinguished mold, that 
he seemed to have strayed out of his setting 
and fallen by accident into these primitive 
surroundings. 

This man was Bjérnsterne Bjdrnson. It 
was no chance, however, that brought the 
Northern poet to this remote corner of the 
world, for he often sought the quiet of this 
valley for his work, taking his recreation 
among the peasant villagers, whom he some- 
times invited as guests to his table. 


It was an interesting picture, this, of the 
Norwegian bard, whose leonine head, with 


its masses of gray hair, brushed back from 
the fairest of brows, and set upon the broad 
shoulders of a powerful frame, lifted itself 
above the peasant company about him, or 
bent toward them in listening absorption, 
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“while from beneath shaggy brows there 
gleamed the penetrating, but kindly, blue 
eyes. 

To the great man of the North, this 
stranger folk, like the people of his own 
land, was accustomed to open its heart, to 


—Bjérnsterne Bjérnson himself was speak- 
ing; while in every act, in every scene, 
there were portrait sketches strikingly 
familiar. From the sympathetic picture 
drawn of his father in the optimistic, self- 
sacrificing pastor, Sang, to the reproduc- 





THE FAMILY AT AULESTAD. 


bring its worrying puzzles, for in him there 
was an understanding friend. 

In the leisure hours of that summer-time 
there were walks and talks of Bjérnson 
with the writer, when the questions that 
lay close to him were often touched upon. 
The first part of 
‘*Beyond Human 
Power,’ whichhad 
been partly written 
in Schwaz, was just 
finished, and the 
mind of its author 
was still in the 
same trend. 

Fifteen 
later, upon seeing 
this drama on the 


years 





German stage, there 
was the start of a 
sudden recognition 





THE GRANDCHILDREN OF 
BJORNSON AND IBSEN. 


tion of himself in the character of his son, 
Elias, through whose racking doubts burned 
the love for humanity, whose leader he 
would be, there glowed the unmistakable 
personality. 

In Bjérnson there is none of that duality 
of nature which characterizes many a man 
of genius. With an entirety of force 
which marks the enthusiast, he creates 
nothing that does not bear an imprint of 
himself. Like him, his creatures—as those 
in ‘‘Beyond Human Power’’—are restless 
spirits, yearning for better things, ready to 
give their lives for what they believe. 

He has always felt himself his brother’s 
keeper. From his earliest childhood, 
when he organized little clubs, became the 
captain of his schoolfellows in the town of 
Molde, earned from them the nickname 
‘*Agitator,’’ to the time he took up the 
pen of a newspaper editor in Christiania, to 
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AULESTAD IN WINTER, 


combat the amalgamation of Norway with 
Sweden under a Swedish king, and on 
down to the days when he would leave his 
study and his books to take the platform in 
the city, or the stump in the country, to 
preach social, political or religious enlighten- 
ment, or to fight some public wrong, Bjérn- 
son has been the herald of his land. 

His very name, Bjérnsterne, the Star of 
the Great Bear, suggests the pointing Star 
of the North, toward whom the people 
look for guidance, and with his cudgels, 
which he has so often taken up in the 
cause of truth and justice, this man of broad 
shoulders and perfect physique has always 
been ready for battle, taking in his deepest 


breaths in the midst of the cannonading. 
Nearly a day’s journey from Christiania, 
in the hills which overlook the Gausdal, 
is Aulestad, the home for more than a 
quarter of a century of Bjérnsterne Bjérn- 
son. It was in this Northern home, many 
summers since that first one in the Tyrolese 
mountains, that the now white-haired bard, 
in the black satin tam-o’-shanter cap and 
the long, black, brocade gown of his study, 
stood clasping the hands of his guest from 
over the sea, and, with that rare smile which 
transforms the firm-set features into an ex- 
pression of radiant gladness, was bidding a 
welcome to his Norwegian home. 
‘*It is beautiful here, isn’t 


it? You 
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A NEIGHBOR'S HOME, 


wonder I ever leave it, and still it is only 
a farmhouse,’’ he said. From the veranda, 
almost encircling the house and command- 
ing a fine view of the surrounding coun- 
try, together with his own acres, the beauty 
of the valley below and the hills beyond 
was pointed out with that same tenderness 
and affection that one feels in his poetical 
descriptions of the charms of the North. 
Upon a steep hillside, on a patch of ground 
newly broken, were piled great mounds of 
stones and boulders. 

‘‘That is the way we reclaim our ground 
here, for we must first clear it of the rocks 
before the plow can turn over the earth; 
then we have the best soil in the world.” 

It was plain that into this home and farm 
went the same 
enthusiasm that 
moved his pen. 

A walk over the 
farm ended at the 
great waterfall— 
one of those which 
in Norway leaps 
down from some 
great height, over 
steep walls of rock, 
hurrying on to an- 
other plunge in a 
deepravine farther 
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below. This foaming water- 
fall serves as the power- 
house for the electric-plant 
that lights the home and 
runs the electric sawmill of 
the farm. 

These tumbling waters 
are the source of a_ jet, 
conducted straight out 
from the top of the rocks, 
which plays continually on 
the boards of the bath- 
house, built up against the 
rocky wall beneath. 

To the waterfall, over 
this foot-path which skirts 
the hills and overlooks a 
deep ravine through which 
are rushing the waters that 
have escaped above, many 
a visitor has been led. On 
this picturesque pathway, 
the two great men of Nor- 
way, Ibsen and Bjérnson, 
have discussed, disagreed and readjusted 
many a diverging opinion. 

It was in 1850 that the friendship of 


these two great Norwegians began. They 
attended a preparatory school, and, as 


sometimes happens, a particularly brilliant 
little group was being prepared for the 
university at the time. Jonas Lie, the nov- 
elist, and that curious character, Vinje, 
known in literature as ‘‘the peasant.’’ were 
among Bjérnson’s schoolfellows. He has 
left a verse commemorative of their early 
meetings :-— 

“Long and lank, half dozing in the outermost row, 

Sat Aasmund Olafson Vinje and pondered, I trow. 


Overstrained and lean, of the color of gypsum, 
Behind a beard huge and black was seen Henrik 


Ibsen 


Bjérnson and Ib- 
sen began early to 
differ. They have 
certain ideals in 
common. Both are 
violently opposed 
to certain social 
shams and religious 
hypocrisies. But 
tem peramentally 
the two great Norse- 
men are funda- 
mentally different. 





HIS FATHER. 











Doctor Brandes, who probably understands 
Norse literature as well as any living man, 
has said, epigrammatically, that Ibsen had 
a lyrical Pegasus killed under him. He 
gives you the impression of having been 
born old. Bjérnson, on the other hand, 
is still fresh for battle. Heredity is re- 
sponsible for many mental, as well as_ phys- 
ical, traits, and it is likely that Bjérnson 


gets from his “ 
father much of 


his robust frame 
and vigorous 
mind. 

At Kvikne, in 
the rural district 
of Oesterdalen, 
surrounded by 
the grim and un- 
yielding Dovre 
mountains, the 
Reverend Peder 
Bjérnson taught 
the doctrines of 
Christianity and 
upheld them, 
when necessary, 
with his bare 
fists. The in- 
habitants had an 
inherited dislike 
and contempt for 
a‘‘black gown.”’ 
But here was a 
new species—a 
‘‘black gown’’ 
who did not flee 
attacked, 
but squared his 
shoulders and 
stood ready to 
defend himself 
and his creed. 

This is the in- 
tellectual atti- 
tude of the son. The words put into the 
mouth of Sigurd Slembe, in his drama of 
that name, might well be applied to the 
author :— 





when 


- 


‘Bentein was 
The strongest man in Norway--now am I! 
Now I can walk from Lindesnis, and on, 
Up to the Northern boundary of the snow, 
For no one step aside and lift my hat.” 


In the unconstrained atmosphere of his 
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home he talked of his work and of the 
individual characters in his dramas. 

‘‘In all human beings the best is the 
finest,’’ he said one day. ‘‘It is from this 
fineness, this delicacy, that beautiful things 




































This delicacy, however, from its 
with 


evolve. 
nature, is allied weakness ; 
hence, the most exquisite characters, fragile 
in their very beauty, when not stayed by 
a firm support, 
may 
overcome by the 
of their 
own foibles. 

‘* The finest, 
most sensitive 
may be 


very 


Fig 


£0 down, 


weight 


nature 
swerved, become 

and 
drawn 


warped, 
finally 
into the path of 
a criminal; and, 
in the ruin that 
follows, the 
fined delicacy, 
hid by the sins 
of 
pass for nothing. 
To show this 
characteristic of 
humanity, 
present its dan- 
gers and the ex- 


re- 


weakness, 


to 


cuses for mis- 
taken lives, I 
have written 
‘Paul Lange and 
Tora Pars- 
berg.’ *’ 

This drama 


called down con- 
siderable censure 
on the head of its 
author for hav- 
drawn its 


ae 
J %2eFes 
= 


characters so close to life as to be recog- 


ing 


nizable. 

In the ideal relationship between Bjérnson 
and his family, his wife has always been 
his amanuensis. It is her pen that makes 
the first copies from his notes, which, as 
he reads in another handwriting than his 
own, he declares he is able to see from 
another point of view than the nearer one 


of his own personality. 





For her, his in- 
separable compan- 
ion, is always re- 
served the place of 
honor at his right, 
and to no guest is 
ever given her seat 
| beside him at the 
family board. It 
is she who arranges 
the diversions in 
the tired brain of 





AULESTAD 
VERANDA. 


ON THE 


the evening to rest 
her lord. 

In the long, 
light, summer 
nights, when 
the sun lin- 
gers on the 
horizon, and 
the members 
of the family 
are gathered 
together at 
the old home- 
stead of Aule- 
stad, the voice 
of the daugh- 
ter Bergliot, 


the young 
wife of the 


only son of 
Ibsen, fills the 


salon with a 
reverberating 
joy. As she 
sings the 
songs of her 
own land 


and the songs 
of Grieg, set 
to the words 
of Bjornson 
and Ibsen, 
hers is a 
singular charm—beautiful, as she is in her 
northern radiance, strangely cold, but with 
bursts of fire as from a shooting meteor 
in a wintry sky. 

With the reconciliation with his king— 
more as an individual than an institution 
—under whose scepter Bjornson, with his 
whole nation, has so unwillingly bowe4, 
peace has at last come between Aulestad 
and Stockholm. But it is Bjérnson who 
will always be first in Norwegian hearts. 
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In Norway it is Bjérnson’s pictures one 
sees in the places where in other lands one 
finds those of the king or the ruler of the 
country. In the shop-windows of the 
towns and cities it is Bjornson’s photo- 
graphs that look out at one; while even 
at the stations in the country colored prints 
of Bjérnson hang on the walls. Nearly 
every house in the land has his biography 
and at least one of his books on the family 
table. 


In front of the National Theater, in 


Christiania, 
it is a statue 
of Bjornson 
—together 
with that of 
Ibsen—rather 
than a career- 
ing horse with 
the figure of 
a dead king 
on his slant- 
ing back, that 
adorns the 
open square. 
He is singu- 
larly the man 
of his own 
country, and 
there is no 
writer living, 
perhaps, who 
bears thesame 
intimate rela- 
tion to his 
own people 
as does Bjorn- 
sterne Bjorn- 
son. 

One day 
while in Nor- 
way an op- 
portunity was 
verified the 


| 


given the writer to have 
statement that ‘‘the 
name of Bjornson 
means as much as 
the Norwegian 
flag.’’ A battalion 
of Norwegian and 
Swedish cavalry, 
infantry and artil- 
lery, between three 
and four thousand 
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strong, were returning from their maneu- 
vers to their post in Christiania. In passing 
Aulestad, the general in command sent his 
adjutant in advance to beg Bjérnson’s per- 
mission to bring him an ovation. 

With his family and guests assembled 
about him on the veranda, the monumental 
figure stood with bared head to receive 
the military greeting. As each regiment 
passed in review below, presenting arms as 
to their chieftain, there went up a deafen- 
ing shout of personal salutation from each 
of the soldiers, who then joined in singing 
the national hymn, to whose author they 
were offering this spontaneous salute. 
There was the unique spectacle of a man 
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the wall of reserve behind which he en- 
trenches himself admits but rare transgres- 
sions. Bjornson, on the other hand, is al- 
ways in the midst of his own, both in body 
and spirit. 

‘‘Ibsen is a judge, severe as a judge of 
Israel,’ says the Danish critic, Brandes. 
‘*Bjérnson is a prophet, the herald of a 
better future. Ibsen, in the depths of his 
soul, is a great revolutionist. What he 
attacks he shivers to pieces with his de- 
liberate, stinging criticism. Bjornson is a 
conciliatory spirit. He wages war without 
bitterness. Over his works glides the 
April sun; while Ibsen’s, with their gloom 
and seriousness, lie as in deep shadows. 





THE VIEW FROM BJORNSON’'S RESIDENCE, 


in private life being accorded a military, 
spontaneous demonstration by the nation’s 
army which a king might envy. 

The love of the Norwegians for their 
poet and writer has its origin in the warm 
heart of the man himself. ‘‘Bjdrnson is so 
close to us,’’ said a Norwegian one day. 
‘*He is in all our hearts, and we feel that 
his own heart and arms are open to us al- 
ways. Both good and great, he would 
never do anything that was not good and 
noble, and we must love him.’’ Thus do 
the hearts of the people go in the direction 
of their Northern Star, their Bjornsterne. 

Ibsen is always alone. He sits apart, 


looking out on the people about him as the 
analytical dissector, the vivisectionist; and 





‘*Ibsen’s love of the ideal corresponds 
to Bjornson’s love of humanity. Ibsen, 
for whom the ugly, the painful, have a 
fascination, plays with enigmatical figures, 
which give the reader trouble to understand. 
Bjornson’s spirit of eternal youth, with 
ideal beliefs and unquenchable enthusiasm, 
paints with his own fantasy. Pathetic, 
sparkling, he finds a picturesque form for 
his thoughts. ”’ 

With inborn characteristics they 
could not but be widely separated. It was 
the love of their children that in later years 
brought them closer together. 

‘*Bjérnson is so close to us,’’ 
Norwegians. 
far away and above us. 


such 


say the 
‘‘As to Ibsen, he is great, 
When he came 
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back to Norway, and took up his residence 
with us in Christiania, we hoped much 
from his return, but he does not reach out 
after us. He lives in a world of his own. 
He has a great mind, but we do not under- 
stand him.’’ 

The two great dramatists have one point 
in common, however, and that is their en- 
deavor to place the drama on a higher plane 
by setting a stern face against dramatic 
conventionality and making it take within 
its range the great problems of life. Per- 
sonally, however, they are as unlike as is 
the realist and the idealist, the man of 
reason and the man of sentiment. Ibsen 
has been called the ‘‘cold ice-king,’’ the 
‘‘satirist,’’ the ‘‘pessimist ;’’ Bjérnson, the 

yvarm-hearted ‘‘apostle of humanity.’’ 

Leading an existence in his country home 
away from the world, he is yet in it; for 
through his books and papers, which he 
reads in severai languages, and through his 
wide sympathies, he keeps in touch with 
everything outside. With an ear for every 
grief, every calamity, whether near or re- 
mote, individual or national, both tongue 
and pen are quick to respond to the pleas 
of humanity; while purse and heart are 
open to need. The one comes to 
him, the more the ruggedness of his nature 


closer 
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seems to dissolve in sympathetic kindliness. 

‘*T always have models for my charac- 
ters,’? hehassaid. ‘‘I may take them out of 
their surroundings and let them develop in 


other environments, under other condi- 
tions, but the personalities remain the 
same. Paul Lange was a real character, 


and I loved him. 

‘**In England this drama was not at all un- 
derstood. The English said the character 
of this Paul Lange was that of a weakling 
—stupid. He only deserved to be kicked 
out. The Englishman, like the American, 
goes to the theater to be amused: he doesn’t 
want to think—and yet England is the 
land of Shakespeare !’’ 

Though he has just passed his three 
score and ten, there is little else to suggest 
Bjornson’s age than the snow-white hair. 
There is the same interest in men, the same 
love of everything that lives. There is the 
same fire, though less of the searing, while 
more tolerance than antagonism, more 
gentleness than prodding, now mark the 
whitened Bjérnson than characterized the 
youthful storm-spirit. 

‘One can say his prayers now in the 
German theater.’’ So wrote a critic not 
long ago on the appearance in Vienna of 
the first part of the prophet-poet’s 


double drama, ‘‘ Beyond Human Power,’’ a 
drama which the censorship of autocratic 
governments had kept off the stage for 
more than fifteen years. 

It was the 


King of Wiirtemberg who 


finally broke the 
seal of prejudice 
against this sup- 


posedly dangerous 
religio-socialdrama 
by ordering its 
production at the 
court theater in 
Stuttgart two years 
ago. Almost im- 
mediately there fol- 
lowed a series of 
triumphs, and for 
two years this 
strange drama has 
held the boards for 
weeks and months 
together in every 
capital of Germany, 
besides many 
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others of Europe; while 
what had been decried as 
a menace to Church and 
Society is now heralded in 
Vienna as devoutly inspir- 
ing. 

Of all the works of this 
Norwegian poet, novelist 
and dramatist, there is 
none more significant, none 
which is a better exponent 
of the man, than this two 
fold faith drama—a play 
which has been pronounced 
the most remarkable of our 
day in the religious and social domain. — In 
this powerful thought drama there is more 
than the play on the stage, more than the 
teachings of a reformer; there is the story 
of a life, with whole pages out of a diary. / 

While unrolling the mystery of faith, 
and its conflict with reason, there are un- 
folded the questions which laid long in the 
author’s heart. Soul experiences are drawn 
upon, and the author and man stand out 
as a unit. 

As that of his own life, the scene of this 
drama is laid in the Far North, in the Land 
of the Midnight Sun. Like the father of 
Bjornsterne, the real Pastor Bjérnson, here 
lived. labored and prayed the village pastor 
of the drama, Pastor Idealist as 
he was, he, too, spent his whole being in 


Sang. 
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that inner necessity to believe, to love, to 
sacrifice. 

Even wonders did this Pastor Sang pre- 
form, and so efficacious were his prayers 
that the sick, in so far as they prayed with 
him, 
were healed ; 


needed only his glance, and they 


while at his touch the lame 
were made to walk, and the dying them- 
selves, receiving strength from his hands, 
turned back to life. 

It would that, in a 


Nature goes out of the ordinary, the imag- 


seem land where 
inations of the people must reach out beyond 
human limits into the 
natural. 

‘*Here in this Nature there is something 
that the extraordinary. 
Nature outstrips itself. Almost the whole 


and over super- 


demands of us 
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winter we have night. Almost the whole 
summer we have day, and then the sun 
stands day and night above the horizon. 
Do you know that, when it is veiled by 
the mist from the sea, it then looks three, 
yes four, times as big as ordinary? 

‘The ideas of the people are naturally 
in keeping. They are immeasurable. Their 
fairy stories, their folk-lore, sound 
though one land had been piled on top of 
another, and then on top of all hurled the ice- 
bergs of the North Pole. Listen once to 
these tales, talk with the people, and you 


as 





PREACHING 


will soon understand that Pastor Sang is just 
the man after their own hearts. His belief 
suits here. With him there isan entire lack 
of one of his senses, the sense of reality.’’ 

Thus does reason speak through the 
pastor’s wife, a helpless invalid, who has 
succumbed under the cares of a struggling 
existence, whose burdens, borne on doubt- 
ing shoulders, have not been lightened by 
the faith of her husband. In the failure 
to heal his own wife, the good man meets 
with his first defeat. In spite of her love 
and devotion to her husband, she cannot 
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pray with him; and she lies hopeless, un- 
able to move or to sleep. 

At last, the pastor turns to his children 
to help him in ‘‘encircling’’ the mother 
with a ‘‘chain of prayer’’ until she is re- 
stored to health, when he finds that his son 
and daughter have lost the faith of their 
father. They confess that they have grown 
confused, distrusting a belief among whose 
‘‘millions of followers’? they have known 
but one worthy—this father who seems 
so little a part of the world. 


Not to be daunted by the falling away 
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of his own children, he seeks to prove his 
worthiness by healing his wife alone. Into 
his own little church he now goes to wrestle 
and to pray, and with a vow not to leave 
until there comes to her that sleep from 
which she is to awaken well and strong. 
Falling into a deep slumber, the first 
that has come to her for weeks, she at last 
awakens, rises, and now comes into the 
room where are assembled a company of 
ministers, awaiting the outcome of this test 
of faith. Forgetting all his old doubts, 
Elias, the son, flies to the belfry of the little 











chapel ‘‘to ring out to all the world’’ the 
triumph of the father’s belief. 

Under the solemn tones of the church- 
bell, and the sound of voices singing halle- 
luiahs, the white-robed figure of the wife 
and mother, with outstretched 
arms, as through led by an unseen hand, 
moves across the room, her eyes turned 
toward the church, where the sound of 
prayer has given place to a burst of song. 

‘*You shined as you came, my beloved !’’ 
she cries, as, hurrying to fold to his heart 
the object of his 
fasting and supplica- 
tion, the husband 
crosses the threshold. 
As he reaches her, 
however, she sinks 
into his arms with 
the exhaustion of a 
supreme effort. She 
breathes a single sigh 
—her last—she. is 
dead. 

As with her life, 
her form slips away 
from his clasp, the 
light suddenly fades 
from his own eyes, 
and, stunned with 
this new mystery, he 
falters in bewilder- 
ment: ‘‘But that was 
surely not the inten- 
tion. Or—? Or—?”’ 
With the birth of a 
new and a strange 
doubt, he, too, falls 
lifeless beside her to 
whomhe had thought 
to bring life. 

‘*What did he 
mean by this ‘or?’?’? asks a member of 
the company of clergymen. 

‘“‘T cannot say,’’ answered one of the 
troubled ones, ‘‘but it killed him.’’ 

To reach out ‘‘Beyond Human Power,’’ 
to usurp the might of Omnipotence, had 
its penalty. As in the ages gone by, to see 
God was to die. 

The second drama presents the folly of 
essaying the superhuman in the social order. 
With the death of Pastor Sang died the last 
Temnant of hope and faith in the breast of 
& doubter, the young minister Bratt, who 


slowly, 
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had hung his salvation on the test of Chris- 
tianity by a miracle. In an agony of de- 
spair and mistrust at its failure, it was he 
who had cried: ‘‘I cannot say, but it killed 
him !”’ 

The ex-minister becomes the head of a 
labor organization, and the leader of a 
strike. In this cause he associates with 
himself the pastor’s Elias, in 
intense nature lies the spirit of his father, 
that consuming desire for the extraordinary 
which led him over the boundaries into 
the impossible. 

With the misery 
of the working classes 
gnawing at the heart 
of Elias, he secretly 
gives all he has to the 
poor, and then gives 
his mind and body 
over to the leadership 
of the dominant 
Bratt. Like his 
father, he, too, 
preaches, only that 
his pulpit is a news- 
paper, and his ser- 
mons are inciting po- 
lemics. The religion 
of martyrdom _be- 
comes his engrossing 
thought. To his 
sister Rahel, who has 
spent her part of an 
inherited fortune in 
founding a hospital, 
he declares: ‘‘If you 
will that something 
should live, then die 
for it.”’ 

By his own hands 
a dynamite-mine is 
planted under the building where a con- 
vention of capitalists has been called 
to take measures against the strikers, and 
the whole assembly, together with himself, 
meet their death in its frightful explosion. 

Bjoérnson reached his seventieth birth- 
day on the eighth of December, which was 
made the occasion of a national celebration, 
not only in Norway, but all over Scandinavia. 

With his countrymen vieing to do him 
honor on that day, Norway did not fail to 
let her beloved son feei the strength of the 
tie that binds him to his folk. 


son whose 
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A GUARD came to the prison shoe-shop, 

where Jimmy Valentine was assidu- 
ously stitching uppers, and escorted him to 
the front office. There the warden handed 
Jimmy his pardon, which had been signed 
that morning by the governor. Jimmy 
took it in a tired kind of way. He had 
served nearly ten months of a four-year 
sentence. He had expected to stay only 
about three months, at the longest. When 
a man with as many friends on the outside 
as Jimmy Valentine had is received in the 
‘*stir’’ it is hardly worth while to cut his 
hair. 

‘‘Now, Valentine,’’ said the warden, 
‘*vou'll go out inthe morning. Brace up, 
and make a man of yourself. You’re not 
a bad fellow at heart. Stop cracking 
safes, and live straight.’ 

**Me?"’ said Jimmy, in surprise. ‘‘ Why, 
I never cracked a safe in my life.’’ 

‘*Oh, no!’’ laughed the warden. ‘‘Of 
course not. Let’s see, now. How was 
it you happened to get sent up on that 
Springfield job? Was it because you 
wouldn't prove an alibi for fear of compro- 
mising somebody in extremely high-toned 
society? Or was it simply a case of a mean, 
old jury that had it in for you? It’s al- 
ways one or the other with you innocent 
victims. ”’ 

‘*Me?’’ said Jimmy, still blankly virtu- 
ous. ‘*‘Why, warden, I never was in 
Springfield in my life!’’ 

‘*‘Take him back, Cronin,’’ smiled the 
warden, ‘‘and fix him up with outgoing 
clothes. Unlock him at seven in the morn- 
ing, and let him come to the bull-pen. 
Better think over my advice, Valentine.”’ 

At a quarter past seven on the next morn- 
ing Jimmy stood in the warden’s outer 
office. He had on a suit of the villain- 
ously-fitting, ready-made clothes and a pair 
of the stiff, squeaky shoes that the state 


furnishes to its discharged, compulsory 
guests. 

The clerk handed him a railroad-ticket 
and the five-dollar bill with which the law 
expected him to rehabilitate himself into 
good citizenship and _ prosperity. The 
warden gave him a cigar, and shook hands. 
Valentine, 9762, was chronicled on the 
books ‘*‘Pardoned by Governor,’’ and Mr. 
James Valentine walked out into the sun- 
shine. 

Disregarding the song of the birds, the 
waving green trees and the smell of the 
flowers, Jimmy headed straight for a res- 
taurant. There he tasted the first sweet 
joys of liberty in the shape of a broiled 
chicken and a bottle of white wine—fol- 
lowed by a cigar a grade better than the 
one the warden had given him. From 
there he proceeded leisurely to the depot. 
He tossed a quarter into the hat of a blind 
man sitting by the door, and boarded his 
train. Three hours set him down in a 
little town near the State line. He went 
to the café of one Mike Dolan and shook 
hands with Mike, who was alone behind 
the bar. 

‘*Sorry we couldn't make it sooner, 
Jimmy, me boy,’’ said Mike. 3ut we 
had that protest from Springfield to buck 
against, and the governor nearly balked. 
Feeling all right?’’ 

‘*Fine,’’ said Jimmy. ‘‘Got my key?’’ 

He got his key and went up-stairs, unlock- 
ing the door of a room at the rear. Every- 
thing was just as he had left it. There on 
the floor was still Ben Price’s collar-but- 
ton that had been torn from that eminent 
detective’s shirt-band when they had over- 
powered Jimmy to arrest him. 

Pulling out from the wall a folding-bed, 
Jimmy slid back a panel ‘in the wall and 
dragged out a dust-covered suit case. He 


opened this and gazed fondly at the finest 
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set of burglar’s tools in the East. It was 
a complete set, made of specially-tempered 
steel, the latest designs in drills, punches, 
braces and bits, jimmies, clamps and 
augers, with two or three novelties, invented 
by Jimmy himself, in which he took pride. 
Over seven hundred dollars they had cost 
him to have made at—a place where they 
make such things for the profession. 

In half an hour Jimmy went down-stairs 
and through the café. He was now dressed 
in tasteful and well-fitting clothes, and 
carried his dusted and cleaned suit case in 
his hand. 

‘‘Got anything on?’’ asked Mike Dolan, 
genially. 

‘‘Me?’’ said Jimmy, in a puzzled tone. 
‘‘T don’t understand. I’m representing the 
New York Amalgamated Short Snap Biscuit 
Cracker and Frazzled Wheat Company.’’ 

This statement delighted Mike to such 
an extent that Jimmy had to take a seltzer- 
and-milk on the spot. He never touched 
“‘hard’’ drinks. 

A week after the release of Valentine, 
9762, there was a neat job of safe-burglary 
done in Richmond, Indiana, with no clue 
to the author. A scant eight hundred 
dollars was all that was secured. Two 
weeks after that a patented, improved, 
burglar-proof safe in Logansport was 
opened like a cheese to the tune of fifteen 
hundred dollars, currency; securities and 
silver untouched. That began to interest 
the rogue-catchers. Then an old-fashioned 
bank-safe in Jefferson City became active 
and threw out of its crater an eruption of 
bank-notes amounting to five thousand 
dollars. The losses were now high enough 
to bring the matter up into Ben Price’s 
class of work. By comparing notes, a re- 
markable similarity in the methods of the 
burglaries was noticed. Ben Price investi- 
gated the scenes of the robberies, and was 
heard to remark :— 

‘‘That’s Dandy Jim Valentine’s auto- 
graph. He's resumed business. Look at 
that combination knob-—jerked out as easy 
as pulling up a radish in wet weather. 
He’s got the only clamps that can do it. 
And look how clean those tumblers were 
punched out! Jimmy never has to drill but 
one hole. Yes, I guess I want Mr. Valentine. 
He’ll do his bit next time without any 
short-time or clemency foolishness. ’’ 
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Ben Price knew Jimmy’s habits. He 
had learned them while working up the 
Springfield case. Long jumps, quick get- 
aways, no confederates and a taste for good 
society—these ways had helped Mr. Val- 
entine to become noted as a successful 
dodger of retribution. It was given out 
that Ben Price had taken up the trail of 
the elusive cracksman, and other people 
with burglar-proof safes felt more at ease. 

One afternoon Jimmy Valentine and his 
suit case climbed out of the mail-hack in 
Elmore, a little town five miles off the 
railroad down in the black-jack country of 
Arkansas. Jimmy, looking like an athletic 
young senior just home from college, went 
down the board sidewalk toward the hotel. 

A young lady crossed the street, passed 
him at the corner. and entered a door over 
which was the sign ‘‘The Elmore Bank.”’ 
Jimmy Valentine looked into her eyes, 
forgot what he was, and became another 
man. She lowered her eyes and colored 
slightly. Young men of Jimmy’s style 
and looks were scarce in Elmore. 

Jimmy collared a boy that was loafing 
on the steps of the bank as if he were one 
of the stockholders, and began to ask him 
questions about the town, feeding him 
dimes at intervals. By and by the young 
lady came out, looking royally unconscious 
of the young man with the suit case, and 
went her way. 

‘*TIsn’t that young lady Miss Polly Simp- 
son?’’ asked Jimmy, with specious guile. 

‘*Naw,’’ said the boy. ‘‘She’s Annabel 
Adams. Her pa owns this bank. What’d 
you come to Elmore for? Is that a gold 
watch-chain? I’m going to get a bulldog. 
Got any more dimes?’’ 

Jimmy went to the Planters’ Hotel, reg- 
istered as Ralph D. Spencer and engaged 
a room. He leaned on the desk and de- 
clared his platform to the clerk. He said 
he had come to Elmore to look for a loca- 
tion to go into business. How was the 
shoe business, now, in the town? He had 
thought of the shoe business. Was there 
an opening? 

The clerk was impressed by the clothes 
and manner of Jimmy. He, himself, was 
something of a pattern of fashion to the 
thinly gilded youth of Elmore, but he now 
perceived his shortcomings. While trying 
to figure out Jimmy’s manner of tying his 
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four-in-hand he cordially gave information. 

Yes, there ought to be a good opening 
in the shoe line. There wasn’t an exclusive 
shoe-store in the place. The dry-goods 
and general stores handled them. Business 
in all lines was fairly good. Hoped Mr. 
Spencer would decide to locate in Elmore. 
He would find it a pleasant town to live 
in, and the people very sociable. 

Mr. Spencer thought he would stop over 
in the town a few days and look over the 
situation. No, the clerk needn’t call the 
boy. He would carry up his suit case, 
himself; it was rather heavy. 

Mr. Ralph Spencer, the phoenix that 
arose from Jimmy Valentine’s ashes—ashes 
left by the flame of a sudden and alterative 
attack of love—remained in Elmore, and 
prospered. He opened a shoe-store and 
secured a good run of trade. 

Socially he was also a success, and made 
many friends. And he accomplished the 
wish of his heart. He met Miss Annabel 
Adams, and became more and more capti- 
rated by her charms. 

At the end of a year the situation of Mr. 
Ralph Spencer was this: he had won the 
respect of the community, his shoe-store 
was flourishing, and he and Annabel were 
engaged to be married in two weeks. Mr. 
Adams, the typical, plodding, country 
banker, approved of Spencer. Annabel’s 
pride in him almost equalled her affection. 
He was as much at home in the family of 
Mr. Adams and that of Annabel’s married 
sister as if he were already a member. 

One day Jimmy sat down in his room 
and wrote this letter, which he mailed to 
the safe address of one of his old friends 
in St. Louis :— 


‘*DEAR OLD PaL:—I want you to be 
at Sullivan’s place, in Little Rock, next 
Wednesday night, at nine o’clock. I want 
you to wind up some little matters for me. 
And, also, I want to make you a present of 
my kit of tools. I know you'll be glad 
to get them—you couldn’t duplicate the 
lot for one thousand dollars. Say, Billy, 
I’ve quit the old business—a year ago. 
I’ve got a nice store. I’m making an 





honest living, and I’m going to marry the 
finest girl on earth two weeks from now. 
It’s the only life, Billy—the straight one. 
I wouldn’t touch a dollar of another man’s 
money now for a million. 


After I get 


_out what he wanted to know. 
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married I’m going to sell out and go West, 
where there won’t be so much danger of 
having old scores brought up against me. 
I tell you, Billy, she’s an angel. She be- 
lieves in me; and I wouldn’t do another 
crooked thing for the whole world. Be 
sure to be at Sully’s, for I must see you. 
I’ll bring along the tools with me. 
‘*Your old friend, Jimmy.’’ 


On the Monday night after Jimmy wrote 
this letter Ben Price jogged unobtrusively 
into Elmore in a livery buggy. He lounged 
about town in his quiet way until he found 
From the 
drug-store across the street from Spencer’s 
shoe-store he got a good look at Ralph D. 
Spencer. 

‘*Going to marry the banker’s daughter, 
are you, Jimmy?’’ said Ben to himself, 
softly. ‘*Weti, I don’t know!”’’ 

The next morning Jimmy took breakfast 
at the Adamses’. He was going to Little 
Rock that day to order his wedding-suit 
and buy something nice for Annabel. That 
would be the first time he had left town 
since he came to Elmore. It had been more 
than a year now since those last profes- 
sional ‘‘jobs,’’ and he thought he could 
safely venture out. 

After breakfast quite a family party 
went downtown together— Mr. Adams, 
Annabel, Jimmy, and Annabel’s married 
sister with her two little girls, aged five 
and nine. They came by the hotel where 
Jimmy still boarded, and he ran up to his 
room and brought along his suit case. 
Then they went on to the bank. There 
stood Jimmy’s horse and buggy and Dolph 
Gibson, who was going to drive him over 
to the railroad-station. 

All went inside the high, carved oak 
railings into the banking-room—Jimmy 
included, for Mr. Adams’ future son-in-law 
was welcome anywhere. The clerks were 
pleased to be greeted by the good-looking, 
agreeable young man who was going to 
marry Miss Annabel. Jimmy set his suit 
case down. Annabel, whose heart was 
bubbling with happiness and lively youth, 
put on Jimmy’s hat, and picked up the suit 
case. ‘‘Wouldn’t I make a nice drummer?”’ 
said Annabel. ‘‘My! Ralph, how heavy it 
is? Feels like it was full of gold bricks.”’ 

‘‘Lot of nickel-plated shoe-horns in 
there,’’ said Jimmy, coolly, ‘‘that I’m 
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going to return. Thought I’d save express 
charges by taking them up. I’m getting 
awfully economical.’’ 

The Elmore Bank had just put in a new 
safe and vault. Mr. Adams was very 
proud of it, and insisted on an inspection 
by every one. The vault was a small one, 
but it had a new, patented door. It fastened 
with three, solid, steel bolts thrown simul- 
taneously with a single handle, and had a 
time-lock. Mr. Adams beamingly explained 
its workings to Mr. Spencer, who showed 
a courteous, but not too intelligent, interest. 
The two children, May and Agatha, were 
delighted by the shining metal and funny 
clock and knobs. 

While they were thus engaged Ben Price 
sauntered in and leaned on his elbow, look- 
ing casually inside between the railings. He 
told the teller that he didn’t want anything; 
he was just waiting for a man he knew. 

Suddenly there was a scream or two from 
the women, and a commotion. Unper- 
ceived by the elders, May, the nine-year-old 
girl, in a spirit of play, had shut Agatha 
in the vault. She’ had then shot the bolts 
and turned the knob of the combination as 
she had seen Mr. Adams do. 

The old banker sprang to the handle and 
tugged at it for a moment. ‘‘The door 
can’t be opened,’’ he groaned. ‘‘The 
clock hasn’t been wound nor the combina- 
tion set.”’ 

Agatha’s mother screamed again, hyster- 
ically. 

‘‘Hush!’’ said Mr. Adams, raising his 
trembling hand. ‘‘All be quiet for a mo- 
ment. Agatha!’’ he called as loudly as 
he could. ‘‘Listen to me.’’ During the 
following silence they could just hear the 
faint sound of the child wildly shrieking 
in the dark vault, in a panic of terror. 

‘‘My precious darling!’’ wailed the 
mother. ‘‘She will die of fright! Open 
the door! Oh, break it open! Can’t you 
men do something?”’ 

‘*There isn’t a man nearer than Little 
Rock who can open that door,’’ said Mr. 
Adams, in a shaky voice. ‘‘My God! 
Spencer, what shall we do? That child— 
she can’t stand it long in there. There 
isn’t enough air, and, besides, she'll go 
into convulsions from fright.’’ 

Agatha’s mother, frantic now, beat the 
door of the vault with her hands. Some- 
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body wildly suggested dynamite. Annabel 
turned to Jimmy, her large eyes full of 
anguish, but not yet despairing. To a 
woman nothing seems quite impossible to 
the powers of the man she worships. 

‘*Can’t you do something, Ralph—try, 
won't you?’’ 

He looked at her with a queer, soft smile 
on his lips and in his keen eyes. 

‘*Annabel,’’ he said, ‘‘give me that rose 
you are wearing, will you?’’ 

Hardly believing that she heard him 
aright, she unpinned the bud from the 
bosom of her dress, and placed it in his 
hand. Jimmy stuffed it into his vest- 
pocket, threw off his coat and pulled up 
his shirt-sleeves. With that act Ralph D. 
Spencer passed away and Jimmy Valentine 
took his place. 

‘Get away from the door, all of you,’’ 
he commanded, shortly. 

He set his suit case on the table, and 
opened it out flat. From that time on he 
seemed to be unconscious of the presence of 
any one else. He laid out the shining, 
queer implements swiftly and _ orderly, 
whistling softly to himself as he always did 
when at work. In a deep silence and im- 
movable, the others watched him as if 
under a spell. 

In a minute Jimmy’s pet drill was biting 
smoothly into the steel door. In ten min- 
utes—breaking his own burglarious record 
—he threw back the bolts and opened 
the door. 

Agatha, almost collapsed, but safe, was 
gathered into her mother’s arms. 

Jimmy Valentine put on his coat, and 
walked outside the railings toward the 
front door. As he went he thought he 
heard a far-away voice that he once knew 
call ‘‘Ralph!’’ But he never hesitated. 

At the door a big man stood somewhat 
in his way. 

‘*Hello, Ben!’’ said Jimmy, still with 
his strange smile. ‘‘Got around at last, 
have you? Well, let’s go. I don’t know 
that it makes much difference, now.”’ 

And then Ben Price acted rather 
strangely. 

‘Guess you’re mistaken, Mr. Spencer,’ 
he said. ‘‘Don’t believe I recognize you. 
Your buggy’s waiting for you, ain’t it?’’ 

And Ben Price turned and strolled down 
the street. 


’ 








O love or to be loved, which yields the greater joy? 
It is said that in every combination of two, one loves more than the other. 


is said truly, since all natures differ in scope and development. 





It 
To whom, then, comes 


the greater happiness, the lover or the loved? 
Let us consider the possibilities for each and proceed to weigh them. 


TO BE LOVED | Being loved is not 

an unpleasant sensa- 

tion. Indeed, there is about it something 

most gratifying, even when all other con- 
ditions are unequal. 

No woman is ever made unhappy by the 
knowledge that she is loved, however im- 
possible the suitor; and no man ever lost 
any of his vanity by a like discovery. 

3eing loved implies a certain comfortable 
condition; for to love is to serve. It im- 
plies a certain kind of superiority; for to 
love is to humble. It implies more or less 
of luxury, —at least all there is within reach, 
—for to love is to sacrifice oneself. 

Being loved agrees with our vanity like 
nothing else in the world. Being left a 


fortune never put us on such good terms 
with ourselves as the knowledge that some 
one is languishing for our smiles and hang- 
ing breathlessly upon our words. Is all 
the world against us? At least one is for 
us. Must we include even ourselves 
among those who doubt us? At least one 
believes in us. Has the beauty that daz- 
zled been touched by Time? At least there 
is one who finds some beauty there. So 
we take heart. What one can find must 
still be there. Yes, there is comfort in 
being loved—content, almost, if we be 
properly loved. But is this all? Is the 
gratification of our vanity, the catering to 
our physical wants, the supplying of our 
own material needs, the selfish content in 
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receiving more than we can offer, is this 
happiness? Is this the best that love can 
give? 

Is it thus love comes,—from the heart 
of another to our feet,—to influence our 
destinies, to form our characters, to uplift 
our purposes, to strengthen our resistance 
in temptation? Is it the love that lives in 
the heart of another that helps us through 
our secret griefs, that gladdens our world, 
that tips the darkest clouds with the color 
of the rose, that melts the heart till it 
merges into one with the outer sunshine, 
and touches the chords of everything finite 
till they swell into one great song in tune 
with the Infinite? 

This new and glad awakening of all na- 
ture, this sounding of depths in a new ter- 
ritory of inmost heart and soul, can these 
come of the love some other is harboring, 
the proofs of whose greatness assert them- 
selves in tender word and generous deed? 
Hardly! The benefits of being loved are 
material. The condition of being loved 
is an outer condition, and has to do only 
with our outer personality. The love that 
counts is the love we feel. The things 
that develop our souls, and swell our hearts, 
and enlighten our minds, are the things 
that are born there, that gain their first 
consciousness there and live and grow and 
expand, till they permeate the entire being 
and find expression in word and deed. 

There is no real happiness that does not 
result from, and lead to, the unfolding of 
our natures and the progress of our souls. 
And what has the refining influence of love 
in another heart to do with our inner na- 
tures?) No more than the processes of rea- 
soning in another mind have to do with 
the development of our mentality, or the 
exercise of another’s muscles has to do 
with the strengthening of our bodies. 
Men and women who are loved out of all 
proportion to their loving are counted for- 
tunate amongst their fellows. But to the 
lover go all the gains worth getting. 


10 BE LOVED What does it avail 
1S INSUFFICIENT. 

to be loved more 

than we can love? Selfishness, sometimes. 

Boredom, frequently. Nothing, at best. 

The grand passion conveys no meaning 


to those who know not its worth and work- 
ing. The love another bears for us means 
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just so much as we can feel, and conceive, 
and gauge by the perception born of our 
individual experience ; nothing more. 
Beyond this, its beauty and strength and 
scope are lost to us. It is over our heads. 
We are dumb to its existence, and numb to 
its power and possibilities. 

In the combination of two, the greater 
comforts realized by the loved will have 
less of gladdening power than the discom- 
forts they necessitate will yield to the lover. 
For the chief fruit of being loved beyond 
our loving is selfishness; and unselfishness 
is the sure compensation of loving. Also it 
has other compensations, which are bound- 
less. The lover does not depend upon out- 
side influences for his happiness. His joy 
is in loving, and comes from within. The 
disposition and moods of another cannot 
shut out all the light from his horizon, for 
the fountain of light is in his soul, beyond 
human reach. He fears not the withering 
finger of Time, nor those illnesses and exi- 
gencies of life which physically detract. 
His happiness is not dependent upon his 
personal attraction. It is not rooted in 
the uncertain soil of another’s heart. The 
springs of his joy are within himself—and 
they are inexhaustible. So wondrous is 
this gift of loving that each day it out- 
grows the bounds of yesterday; each day 
it finds new depths of feeling, new heights 
of happiness, new beauties in the world 
within and the world without, till it comes 
to be the motive power of our living, 


.sweetening and gladdening every moment 


of our lives. So, by this love for one 
another, which is aided initially by time 
and place and environment, are we prepared 
for the higher and better universal loving, 
which is not influenced by sex, nor class, 
nor kind, nor condition, but goes out to 
all mankind, like the rushing of waters or 
the song of birds, gladdening, refreshing, 
uplifting and helping toward the universal 
brotherhood. 


To be loved is the 
favor of mortals. To 
love is the gift of 
God. To be loved is contingent blessing. 
To love is ours forall time. The heritage of 
every human soul direct from its maker is 
love. God is love; and whether our God 
be Christian or Buddhist, Mohammedan or 


TO BE ABLE TO LOVE 
1S THE HIGHEST 
FAVOR OF GOD. 
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heathen, it is love that he symbolizes, love 
that he gives and love that he begets. The 
Great Source of the human life, which is 
the power to breathe, is the Great Source 
of the higher life, which is the power to 
love; and through the development of that 
love, which is the part of himself trans- 
mitted to every human soul, may we work 
our way up to the source and come in 
contact and sympathy with the life center 
of all mental, and ethical, and spiritual 
vitality. 

Christ was the great manifestation of 
love, through the perfect development of 
which he became divine and at one with 
God. Through love he was beautiful, 
through love he was a savior, through 
love he made a whole world glad. Through 
love were miracles done. So, too, may 
we do miracles with love to-day. For all 
conditions yield to love and the qualities that 
follow in its wake. Those who are sick 
in spirit, love will heal. Those who are 
fallen beneath the weight of circumstances, 
love will pick up and teach the way to 
conquer. 

To those who are hopeless, love will 
bring cheer; for love is glad. 

To those who are skeptics, love will bring 
faith, for it carries the proofs that all is 
worth while. Those who are blind to its 
powers, love teaches to see. And it walks 
on the troubled waters of grief and ad- 
versity, secure in the knowledge that harm 
cannot come and that all things work to- 
gether for good. 

To those who do not know, these things 
are miracles. To those who have dis- 
covered, they are the natural sequence of 
events. All actions have their reactions: 
all flood-tides have their ebbs, all days have 
their nights, all years have their seasons. 
Our deeds have their certain compensations 
in kind; each thought tends to strengthen 
or weaken our minds and our morals, and 
our movements make or unmake our phys- 
ical development and lead to grace or 
gracelessness. All that we think, all that 
we say, all that we do, constitute the ma- 
chinery at work on the weaving of our life’s 
pattern. Our attitude toward the world 
regulates its treatment of us; and its un- 
erring returns come as swiftly as a still 
pool sends back reflections. So does the 
lover reap his harvest. 


LOVE RAISES 
ITS POSSESSOR 
TO POWER TO DO. 


To love isto be an op- 
timist. Doubt, sour- 
a ness, fear, hatred, 
pessimism,—these cannot live in the soil 
that love thrives on; it is too rich for 
them. In those first stages of loving, when 
its power begins to thrill us, and its pur- 
pose seems solely the winning of one par- 
ticular being, somewhat of selfishness and 
pessimism prevail; but these are fleeting. 
There is no doubt that love is helped 
and quickened in its growth by reciprocity. 
3ut the failure to win an answering love 
cannot stifle it, cannot take away the good 
that loving does, cannot undiscover to the 
awakened soul the things it has uncovered. 
There are rare exceptions of vain and weak 
and selfish natures that have gone bitter 
over failure to win the physical embodi- 
ment of their love’s inspiration. But those 
normal men and women who have progressed 
look back with gratefulness and reverence 
to their first loves, whatever may have been 
the facts. Unconsciously those first loves 
did for us what none can ever do again; 
and got for it less than we have ever given 
since. They raised the buds of possibili- 
ties which later blossomed into fruit. They 
taught us unselfishness and human kindness, 
whose efficacy we came in time to realize. 
They awakened the instinct of tenderness; 
and experience proved it was strength. 
We exalted them, and were humble; and 
we learned how humility wins. Their 
presence suggested gladness and goodness 
and virtue and wisdom we never dreamed 
of before; and since we have sought them 
and found them; for they who seek them 
shall find. They gave us the need for 
courage; and self-reliance ensued. Even if 
our loving were futile, our daring to love 
them was much. Somewhere in the inner 
ether, self-respect rose and took shape. 
We were no longer a nobody, no longer 
dependent, no longer 4 scattered, disin- 
tegrated bundle of elements too ignorant to 
combine. In the moment of love’s awa- 
kening we found ourselves, and the first 
glimmering of the Truth came to our new 
manhood or womanhood: that we, even 
we, — insignificant, unknown, atoms,— 
embraced all the attributes of the God- 
head, submerged, undeveloped, hedged 
in by ignorance and inferior tendency, but 
there—to develop and utilize, according to 
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the strength of our will, the sincerity of 
our fearlessness and the continuity of our 
faith in the divine right. In that first 
flash of insight we saw within us many 
things. We saw the relative values of 
qualities, and introduced spiritual system 
and proportion according to worth. We 
were gaining poise; likewise purpose. Life 
cried for an aim; and we set forth. No 
goal was too high, no journey too far, no 
road too perilous to prove to the new love 
our powers; to show to the new self that 
we understood. If we have failed, it is 
because we lost the scent. If we have suc- 
ceeded, it is because we followed the direct 
course that led from the given start, be- 
cause we believed in, and practised and 
pursued, the best we could conceive. 

And of such is the Kingdom of Opti- 
mism. 


LOVE 1S OPTIMISM— 
OPTIMISM MEANS 
WORLDLY SUCCESS. 


-Why are successful 
men ‘optimists? Be- 
cause optimists are 
Success is not the cause; 
Optimism is practically 
Also it is energy. 
Faith, 





successful men. 
it is the effect. 
applied faith and hope. 
(The laggards all are pessimists. ) 
hope and energy—there is the optimistic 
standard, and wherever it waves it signals 


success. 

The optimist goes forth to unlock the 
door of progress equipped with one great 
essential: the key, which is the realization 
that within him lie all the powers there 
are. All that remains is to find the ma- 
terial on which to use and so develop them. 
He does not hesitate to wonder if this or 
that be his mission. He does what his 
hands find to do. The weight of destiny 
and fate do not oppress him. He knows 
that these are makeshifts—words. What 
is this dummy we call Destiny? An ex- 
cuse for failure, for pessimism, for fear; a 
rant against our own weak spirit which 
does not dare and do; a wail of bitterness 
which should have been a whoop of 
courage; a surrender to the land as it lies 
instead of an onslaught on thicket and 
bramble. We must make our own clearing. 
We must hew our own path. There is no 


landscape-gardener at work, sodding and 
graveling and beautifying paths for each 
of us to follow to some rose-embowered 
garden at the close. 


Fate is not done up 
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in prize-packages, each labeled with a 
name. Fate is the fruit of the day’s work. 
We are given a compass and land and sea 
on which to use it. The journey rests 
with ourselves. 

The pessimist ignores these truths. He 
refuses to acknowledge his own responsi- 
bility. He acknowledges nothing that is 
good; he dwells on all that is bad. He 
does more. He fashions ugly specters and 
imbues them with life. He fears them and 
flaunts them. He isa pest. He is a fail- 
ure and a fool; a mental and moral, and 
sometimes a physical, suicide. And why? 
Because we assume the image of our idols. 
Our natures grow with what they feed 
upon; our characters develop according to 
the qualities we exercise and those we 
restrict; and our lives unfold for good or 
ill, for failure or success, according to the 
way we handle them. 

The optimist wins the confidence of men 
because he is fearless. He wins their faith 
because he believes in them. He wins their 
love because he is lovable and loves them, 
and he wins association with them because 
he is high-spirited and high-minded and 
good-willed, with a wholeness and vigor that 
are infectious. If we would be loved by our 
fellows, we must be lovable, and learn to find 
the lovable in them. To find the good in the 
others, and exalt it, is the surest means of 
making them fulfil our ideals of them. So, 
seeking and loving the good which dwells 
in all things can we increase the ratio of 
happiness, by developing our own and 
other natures and spreading the doctrine of 
universal love and optimism. 







WHY, IN TRUTH, 
ALL THE WORLD 
LOVES A LOVER. 


Why does all the 
world love a lover ? 
Because he is a kind 
of spiritual tonic—a purifier of pessimistic 
atmosphere—a rush of sunshine in a 
damp and barren place. Because a lover, 
even though a glimpse of him be fleet- 
ing, even though he be a stranger in a 
crowded street or car, who, by soft look or 
tender word, betrays himself, gives forth a 
momentary flash of something that makes 
life sweet and joyous, and high and deep, 
a hint of a beauty that lifts life out of the 
commonplace. And this passing spark 
that comes from the heart of a lover seeks 
and finds, as lightning reaches steel, the 
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love-place, great or small, in the hearts of 
those who see. And it helps. It softens. 
It plows up the ground, and, when the seed 
shall come, the soil will be fertile and 
ready to receive it. 

So great a thing is loving that its influ- 
ence acts when we are unaware; and the 
lover’s gains are doubled, for he profits by 
the rebound. He is in tune with Nature, 
in harmony with all mankind; and only 
when we are in sympathy with the rest of 
the universe can we interpret its mysteries 
or hope to be understood. A _ spirit of 
hatred, discord and rebellion leads to dis- 
aster. Antagonism is a two-edged sword, 
cutting our enemy deep and ourselves deeper 
by the added momentum of the rebound. 
We cannot rebel; we must accord. The plan 
of the universe demands it. In our affinity 
with ourown souls we are units; but each soul 
in its relation to the universal soul is de- 
pendent. It is as if each were a part,— 
perfect and complete in itself,—of a gi- 
gantic, an intricate, piece of machinery. If 
one of the parts rebels there is discord and 
friction; but though the friction will cre- 
ate general mischief, the greatest disaster 
must befall the part itself. 

Over the machinery of the universe a 
higher law prevails, which is just and un- 
erring. It is the law of compensation. 
When we acquiesce, and follow the prompt- 
ings of this law, life is good and our gains 
are great. But let us show sign of struggle, 
let us lift an arm against one of God’s 
creatures, let us break the laws of Nature 
in any sense, and the hand of the Unseen 
Law deals out the punishment. 

If we cheat our fellows of the love and 
good-will which from us should be their 
portion, we reap a harvest of stubble that 
comes to us in two crops: one, the loss of 
their love which our attitude should have 
engendered; the other, the loss of that ful- 
ness of being which comes of loving them. 

Nor is passive loving sufficient. The 
lack of ill-will is not enough; there must 
be good-fellowship. To refrain from hate 
is a negative virtue; and love held back is 
a negative vice. We must demonstrate 
the spirit of love. In our love for the one 


and our love for the many, let us have 
active loving. Wealth stored in our cellars 
brings in no interest ; and love that is hidden 
reaps no returns. 


TO LOVE MEANS 
INCREASE OF 
PHYSICAL BEAUTY. 


Spiritual develop- 
ment, material suc- 
cess and the general 
upliftment constitute no mean bounty. But 
loving has other rewards. One of these is 
beauty. Not alone beauty of character and 
purpose and gentility of nature, but ac- 
tual physical beauty, of contour, expression 
and grace. Hatred and pessimism take but 
a short time to wreck the most wondrous 
beauty. They set mean lines by the mouth; 
they contract and harden the eyes, fixing 
little wrinkles there to emphasize their 
stamp; they square the shape of the 
jaws; detracting from the beauty of its 
oval; and they give to the countenance 
whereon they sit a downward lilt that hol- 
lows the cheeks and dispels every vestige 
of beauty. 

And love? Love is the natural beautifier. 
It begins with the foundations. It makes 
young the heart, installing it as a veritable 
fountain of perpetual youth, to pump glad- 
ness and enthusiasm through every vein. It 
imparts physical poise as well as mental. 
As every impulse is filled with tenderness, 
so does every act become gentle and the 
bearing that of genuine culture. As every 
thought is pure and unselfish, so does it leave 
its imprint on the face. As optimism be- 
comes a habit, so do the corners of the 
mouth go up, and wrinkles keep away. As 
faith and gladness are ever present, so do 
the eyes flash wide, and the creases of 
contraction are avoided. People who are 
plain and uninteresting have grown fasci- 
nating under the influence of loving. 
Women who are undoubtedly homely have 
changed till by common consent they were 
called beautiful. Men who were graceless 
have found a charm. For it is true that 
thought will alter not only the expression, 
but also the lines and contour of the fea- 
tures. 

Why does every man who is in love think 
his sweetheart not only beautiful, but the 
most beautiful woman in the world? Be- 
cause he is blind? Not at all. Because 
he sees in her face, at flood-tide, that 
transcendent beauty which only love can 
impart; which radiates through eyes and 
lips and every pore of one’s being, the 
forces of beauty alive in the heart and soul. 

What is the secret of perfect physical 
health? Harmony; optimism; perfect 
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accord with the physical conditions that 
constitute one’s environment. And _ these 
came out of loving. Where universal love 
prevails, nervous prostration and kindred 
ills will be forgotten. There is a good 
deal of selfishness at the root of most phys- 
ical ailments. If our minds were busy plan- 
ning for the happiness of others, there 
would be less fussing over personal symp- 
toms. Those peculiarly American diseases, 
nervous dyspepsia and nervous prostration, 
are somewhat inaccurately attributed to the 
national tendency to rush and hurry. It 
is the rush and hurry for self-interest that 
kill. There is nothing inspiring or invig- 
orating to the tune of ‘‘every man for his 
own.’’ If the rush and hurry were some- 
what prompted by the thought of the gen- 
eral good, the glow and gladness of living 
would offset the wear on our nerves. 


There never was a 
time when the world 
was so hungry for 
Truth, for applied spiritual law, for char- 
acter upliftment, for moral awakening and 
ethical advancement; and the way to these 
is loving. A great, universal, active loving 
is the flint by which the new light must 
be struck. It is this universal love which 
must prevail ere the friction between men 
and between nations is abated, ere murder 
and suicide and anarchy are wiped out, ere 
war is abolished. For love organizes, and 
conserves, and equalizes; while hate disin- 
tegrates. ‘‘United we stand, divided we 
fall.’ What would have befallen these 


LOVE LEADS THE WAY 
TO HIGH CHARACTER. 
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United States had not Abraham Lincoln, 
with his honest sincerity of purpose, his 
clear insight and his great, homely love for 
kind and country, realized the value of 
unity? 

From the fleetest contacts of minds and 
matter to the greatest passion that welds 
together human hearts; from the seats of 
firesides to the seats of government, from 
the petty concerns of retailers to the gi- 
gantic workings of trusts, from the life of 
the man in the mine to the life of the man 
of millions; from the differences in street- 
taverns to the weighty problems of nations, 
the spirit of loving is needed. In all the 
world there is no other need so great; for 
in all the world there is nothing worth 
while that does not come of loving. 

To be loved may also be inspiration to 
many noble things; but conscientious analy- 
sis inclines us to believe the incentive is 
gratitude and duty. In those cases where 
we strive for a lover’s sake, we usually do 
some loving; and therein lies our motive 
which is more stable. Being loved may 
stir us into action for a time; but the im- 
pulse that gets bold at the foundation, and 
rushes us on with a force that equalizes all 
conditions, is that which finds birth in our 
own soul, permeating, from this inmost 
point of vantage, all of our inner na- 
ture, creating our happiness, directing our 
purpose and, with the aid of all our powers 
and the source from whence they came, 
carving out of the stony way that em- 
bodiment which the pessimist misnames 
Destiny. 











BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 


A STORY OF NAPOLEON’S WARS AND THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


“Some with lives that come to nothing, some with deeds as well undone.” 


XII. (CoNnTINUED.) 

S™ did not pick and choose, as one 
would who has leisure and no very 

strong excitement, but took up the first 

paper and read :— 

‘‘Drear C.:—I have been fortunate, as 
you will see from the inclosed report. His 
Majesty cannot again say that I have been 
neglectful. I was quite right. It is Se- 
bastian and only Sebastian that we need 
fear. Here, they are clumsy conspirators 
compared to him. I have been in the river 
half the night, listening at the open stern 
window of a Reval pink to every word they 
said. His Majesty can safely come to 
Koénigsberg. Indeed, he is better out of 
Dantzig. For the whole country is riddled 
with that which they call patriotism; and 
we, treason. But I can only repeat what 
his Majesty disbelieved the day before yes- 
terday—that the heart of the ill is Dantzig, 
and the venom of it Sebastian. Who he 
really is and what he is about, you must 
find out how you can. I go forward to- 
day to Gumbinnen. The inclosed letter to 
its address—I beg of you— if only in ac- 
knowledgement of all that I have sacri- 
ficed.”’ 

The letter was unsigned, but the writing 
was the writing of Charles Darragon; and 
Désirée knew what he had sacrificed: what 
he could never recover. 

There were two or three more letters 
addressed to ‘‘Dear C.,’’ bearing no signa- 
ture and yet written by Charles. Désirée 
read them carefully, with a sort of numb 
attention which photographed them perma- 
nently on her memory, like writing that is 
carved in stone upon a wall. There must be 
some explanation in one of them. Who 
had sent them to her? Was Charles dead? 

At last she came to a sealed envelope, 
addressed to herself by Charles. Some 
other hand had copied the address from 
it, in identical terms, on the piece of white 


leather. She opened and read it. It was 
the letter written to her by Charles, on the 
bank of the Kaluga River on the eve of 
Borodino, and left unfinished by him. He 
must be dead. She prayed that he might 
be. 

She was alone in the room, having come 
down early, as was her wont, to prepare 
breakfast. She heard Lisa talking with 
some one at the door—a messenger, no 
doubt, to say that Charles was dead. 

One letter still remained unread. 
in a different writing: the writing on the 
white leather. 

‘*Madame,’’ it read, ‘‘the inclosed pa- 
pers were found on the field by one of my 
orderlies. One of them, being addressed 
to you, furnishes a clue to their owner, 
who must have dropped them in the hurry 
of the advance. Should Captain Charles 
Darragon be your husband, I have the 
pleasure to inform you that he was seen 
alive and well at the end of the day.’’ 

The writer assured Désirée of his respect- 
ful consideration and wrote ‘‘Surgeon’’ after 
his name. 

Désirée had read the explanation too 
late. 





It was 


XII. 
IN THE DAY OF REJOICING. 


“*Truth, though it crush me.” 


The door of the room stood open, 
and the sound of a step in the passage 
made Désirée glance up as she hastily put 
together the papers found on the battle- 
field of Borodino. 

Louis d’Arragon was coming into the 
room, and for an instant, before his expres- 
sion changed, she saw all the fatigue that 
he must have gone through during the 
night—all that he must have risked. His 
face was usually still and quiet—a combi- 
nation of that contemplative calm which 
characterizes sea-faring faces, and the clean- 
cut immobility of a racial type developed 
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by hereditary duties of self-restraint and 
command. 

He knew that there had been a battle, 
and, seeing the papers on the table, his 
eyes asked her the inevitable question 
which his lips were slow to put into words. 

In reply Désirée shook her head. She 
looked at the papers in quick thought. 
Then she withdrew from them the letter 
written to her by Charles—and put the 
others together. 

‘‘You told me to send for you,’’ she 
said, in a quiet, tired voice, ‘‘if I wanted 
you. You have saved me the trouble.’’ 

His eyes were hard with anxiety as he 
looked at her. She held the letters toward 
him. 

‘*By coming,’’ she added, with a glance 
at him which took in the dust and the 
stains of salt-water on his clothes, the 
fatigue he sought to conceal by a rigid 
stillness, and the tension that was left by 
the dangers he had passed through—daring 
all—to come. 

Seeing that he looked doubtfully at the 
papers, she spoke again. 

‘‘One,’’ she said, ‘‘that one on the 
stained paper, is addressed to me. You 
can read it—since I ask you.’’ 

The letter told, him, at all events, that 
Charles was not killed, and, seeing his face 
clear as he read, she gave an odd, curt 
laugh. 

‘*Read the others,’’ she said. ‘‘Oh, 
you need not hesitate! You need not be 
so particular. Read one, the top one. 
One is enough.’’ 

The windows stood open, and the morn- 
ing breeze, fluttering the curtains, brought 
in the gay sound of bells—the high, clear 
bells of Hanseatic days—rejoicing at Na- 
poleon’s new suc :ess, by order of Napoleon. 
A bee sailed harm niously into the room, 
made the circuit of it and sought the open 
again with a hum that faded drowsily 
into silence. ; 

D’Arragon read the letter slowly from 
beginning to the unsigned end; while 
Désirée, sitting at the table upon which she 
leant one elbow, resting her small, square 
chin in the palm of her hand, watched 
him. 

‘**Ah!’? she exclaimed at length, with a 
ring of contempt in her voice, as if at the 
thought of something unclean. ‘‘A spy! 
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It is so easy for you to keep still and to 
hide all you feel.”’ 

D’Arragon folded the letter slowly. It 
was the fatal letter, written in the upper 
room in the shoemaker’s house in Kénigs- 
berg, in the Neuer Markt, where the linden- 
trees grew close tod the window. In it 
Charles spoke lightly of the sacrifice he 
had made in leaving Désirée on his wed- 
ding-day to do the Emperor’s bidding. It 
was indeed the greatest sacrifice that man 
van make; for he had thrown away his 
honor. 

‘‘It may not be so easy as you think,”’ 
returned d’Arragon, looking toward the 
door. 

He had no time to say more, for Mathilde 
and her father were talking together on 
the stairs as they came down. D’Arragon 
thrust the letters into his pocket, the only 
indication he had time to give to Désirée 
of the policy they must pursue. He stood 
facing the door, alert and quiet, with only 
a moment in which to shape the course of 
more than one life. 

‘‘There is good news, monsieur,’’ he said 
to Sebastian. ‘‘Though I did not come 
to bring it.”’ 

Sebastian pointed interrogatively to the 
open window, where the sound of the bells 
seemed to emphasize the sunlight and the 
freshness of the morning. 

‘*No—not that,’’ returned d’Arragon. 
‘‘It is a great victory, they tell me, but it 
is hard to say whether such news would be 
good or bad. It was of Charles that I 
spoke. He is safe. Madame has heard.’’ 

He spoke rather slowly and turned 
toward Désirée with a measured gesture, 
not unlike Sebastian’s habitual manner, and 
a quick glance to satisfy himself that she 
had understood and was ready. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Désirée, ‘‘he was safe and 
well after the battle, but he gives no de- 
tails; for the letter was actually written 
the day before.’’ 

‘‘With a mere word, added in _post- 
scriptum, to say that he was unhurt at the 
end of the day,’’ suggested Sebastian, al- 
ready drawing forward a chair, with a 
gesture full of hospitality, inviting d’Ar- 
ragon to be seated at the simple break fast- 
table. But d’Arragon was looking at Ma- 
thilde, who had gone rather hurriedly to 
the window as if to breathe the air. He 
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had caught a glimpse of her face as she 
passed. It was hard and set, quite color- 
less, with bright, sleepless eyes. D’Arra- 
He had seen that look 


gon was a Sailor. 
sterner eyes, and 


in rougher faces 
knew what it meant. 

‘‘No details?’’ asked Mathilde, in a 
muffled voice, without looking round. 

‘*‘No,’’? answered Désirée, who had 
noticed nothing. How much more clearly 
we should understand what is going on 
around us if we had no secrets of our own 
to defend! We might even turn aside to 
help a neighbor if we had not already more 
than we can carry. 

In obedience to Sebastian's gesture, d’ Ar- 
ragon took a chair; and even as he did so 
Mathilde came to the table, calm and mis- 
tress of herself again, to pour out the coffee 
and do the honors of the simple meal. 
D’Arragon, besides having acquired the 
seaman’s habit of adapting himself uncon- 
sciously and unobtrusively to his surround- 
ings, was of a direct mind, lacking self-con- 
sciousness and simplified by the pressure of 
a strong and steady purpose. For men’s 
minds are like the atmosphere, which is 
always cleared by a steady breeze; while a 
wind generates vapors, mist, 


and 


changing 
uncertainty. 

‘*And what news do you bring from the 
sea?’’ asked Sebastian. ‘‘Is your sky there 
as overcast as ours in Dantzig?’’ 

‘*No, monsieur, our sky is clearing,’’ 
answered d’Arragon, eating, with a hearty 
appetite, the fresh bread and butter set 
before him. ‘‘Since I saw you the treaties 
have been signed, as you doubtless know, 
between Sweden and Russia and England.’”’ 

Nodding his head with silent emphasis, 
Sebastian gave it to be understood that he 
knew that and more. 

‘*Tt makes a great difference to us at sea 
in the Baltic,’’ said d’Arragon. ‘‘We 


are no longer harassed night and day, like 


a dog hounded from end to end of a 
hostile street, not daring to look into any 


doorway. The Russian ports and Swedish 


ports are open to us now.”’ 

‘*One is glad to hear that your life is one 
of less hardship,’’ said Sebastian, gravely. 
‘*T. who have tasted it.’’ 

Désirée glanced at his lean, hard face. 
She rose, went out of the room and re- 
turned in a few minutes, carrying a new 
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loaf, which she set on the table before 
d’Arragon with a short laugh and something 
glistening in her eyes that was not mirth. 

But neither Désirée nor Mathilde joined 
in the conversation. They were glad for 
their father to have a companion so sym- 
pathetic as to produce a marked difference 
in his manner. For Sebastian was more at 
ease with Louis d’Arragon than he was 
with Charles, though the latter had the tie 
of acommon fatherland and spoke the same 
French that Sebastian spoke. D’Arragon’s 
French had the roundness always im- 
parted to that language by an English 
voice. It was perfect enough, but of an 
educated perfection. 

The talk was of such matters as con- 
cerned men more than women; of armies 
and war and treaties of peace. For all the 
world thought that Alexander of Russia 
would be brought to his knees by the battle 
of Borodino. A hundred years ago, more- 
over, women did not know their place as 
they do to-day. They ignored the primary 
ethics of the quality of the sexes and did 
not know that a woman’s opinion is always 
of immense value whether she knows any- 
thing of the matter or not. 

Save for the one reference to his life in 
the Baltic during the past two months, 
d’Arragon said nothing of himself, of his 
patient, dogged work, carried on by day 
and by night in all weathers. Content to 
have escaped with his life, he neither re- 
ferred to, nor thought of, his part in the 
resulted in the 


negotiations which had 
treaty just signed. For he had been the 
link between Russia and England; the 


never-failing messenger, passing from one 
to the other with question and answer which 
were destined to bear fruit at last in an 
understanding brought to perfection in 
aris, culminating at Elba. 

Both were guarded in what they said of 
passing events, and both seemed to doubt 
the truth of the reports now flying through 
the streets of Dantzig. Even in'the quiet 
Frauengasse all the citizens were out on 
their terraces, calling questions to those 
that passed by beneath the trees. The 
itinerant tradesmen, the milkman going his 
round, the venders of fruit from Langfuhr 
and the distant villages of the plain lin- 
gered at the doors to tell the servants the 
latest gossip of the market-place. Even in 











this frontier city, full of spies, strangers 
spoke together in the streets; and the sound 
of their voices, raised above the clang of 
carillons, came in at the open window. 

‘‘At first a victory is always a great 
one,’’ said d’Arragon, looking toward the 
window. 

‘It is so easy to ring’ a bell,’’ added 
Sebastian, with his rare smile. 

He was quite himself this morning, and 
only once did the dull look arrest his fea- 
tures into the strong stillness which his 
daughters knew. 

‘*You are the only one of your name in 
Dantzig, *’ said d’Arragon, in the course of 
question and answer as to the safe delivery 
of letters in time of war. 

‘*So far as I know, there is no other Se- 
bastian,’’ replied he; and Désirée, who 
had guessed the motive of the question, 
which must have been in d’Arragon’s mind 
from the beginning, was startled by the 
fulness of the answer. It seemed to make 
reply to more than d’Arragon had asked. 
It shattered the last faint hope that there 
might have been another Sebastian of whom 
Charles had written. 

‘For myself,’’ said d’Arragon, changing 
the subject quickly, ‘‘I can now make sure 
of receiving letters addressed to me in the 
care of the English consul at Riga or the 
consul at Stockholm, should you wish to 
communicate with me or should Madame 
find leisure to give me news of her hus- 
band.’’ 

‘*Désirée will, no-~doubt, take pleasure 
in keeping you advised of Charles’ progress. 
As for myself, I fear I am a bad corre- 
spondent. Perhaps not a desirable one 
in these days,’’ said Sebastian, his face 
slowly clearing. He waved the point aside 
with a gesture that looked out of place on 
a hand lean and spare, emerging from a 
shabby brown sleeve without cuff or ruffle. 

‘*For I feel assured,’’ he went on, ‘‘that 
we shall continue to hear good news of 
your cousin, not only that he is safe and 
well, but that he makes progress in his 
profession. He will go far, I am sure.’’ 

D’Arragon bowed his acknowledgment 
of this kind thought, and rose rather 
hastily. 

*‘My best chance of quitting the city un- 
seen,’’ he said, ‘‘is to pass through the 
gates with the market people returning 
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to the villages. To do that I must not 
delay.’’ 

‘*The streets are so full,’’ replied Se- 
bastian, glancing out of the window, 
‘‘that you will pass through them un- 
noticed. I see, beneath the trees, a neigh- 
bor, Koch the lecksmith, who is perhaps 
waiting to give me news. While you are 
saying farewell I will go out and speak to 
him. What he has to tell may interest 
you and your comrades at sea—may help 
your escape from the city this morning.’’ 

He took his hat as he spoke and went 
to the door. Mathilde, thirsting for the 
news that seemed to hum in the streets 
like the sound of bees, rose and followed 
him. Désirée and d’Arragon were left 
alone. She had gone to the window, and, 
turning there, she looked back at him over 
her shoulder where he stood by the door 
watching her. ‘‘So you see,’’ she said, 
‘*there is no other Sebastian.’’ 

D’Arragon made no reply. She came 
nearer to him, her blue eyes somber with 
contempt for the man she had married. 
Suddenly she pointed to the chair which 
d’Arragon had just vacated. 

‘‘That is where he sat. He has eaten 
my father’s salt a hundred times,’’ she 
said, with ashort laugh. For whithersoever 
civilization may take us we must still go 
back to certain primeval laws of justice 
between man and man. 

‘*You judge too hastily,’’ said d’Arra- 
gon. But she interrupted him with a 
gesture of warning. 

‘*T have not judged hastily,’’ she said. 
**You do not understand. You think I 
judge from that letter. That is only a 
confirmation of something that has been 
in my mind for a long time—ever since my 
wedding-day. I knew when you came 
into the room up-stairs on that day that 
you did not trust Charles. ’’ 

‘*T—-_-?”” he asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered, standing squarely 
in front of him and looking him in the 
eyes. ‘‘You did not trust him. You were 
not glad that I had married him. TI could 
see it in your face. I have never for- 
gotten.’’ 

D’ Arragon turned away toward the win- 
dow. Sebastian and Mathilde were in the 
street below, in the shade of the trees, 
talking with the eager neighbors. 
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‘*You would have stopped it if you 
could,’’ said Désirée. 

He did not deny it. 

‘‘It was some instinct,’’ he said, at 
length. ‘‘Some passing misgiving.’’ 

‘*For Charles?’’ she asked, sharply. 

And d’Arragon, looking out of the win- 
dow, would not answer. She gave a sudden 
laugh. 

‘One cannot compliment you on your 
politeness,’’ she said. ‘‘ Was it for Charles 
that you had misgivings?”’ 

At last d’Arragon turned on his heel. 

‘‘Does it matter?’’? he asked. ‘‘Since 
I came too late.”’ 

‘*That is true,’ 
‘*You came too late; 
ter. And the thing is done now, and I 
well, I suppose I must do what others 
I must make the best 


> she said, after a pause. 
so it doesn’t mat- 





have done before me; 
of it.’’ 
‘*T will help you,”’ 
slowly, almost carefully, ‘‘if I can.’ 
He was still avoiding her eyes, still look- 
the window. Sebastian was 


said d’Arragon, 


ing out of 
coming up the steps. 


XIV. 
MOSCOW. 

- Nothing is so disappointing as failure—except 
success. 

While the Dantzigers, with grave faces, 
discussed the news of Borodino beneath 
the trees in the Frauengasse, Charles Dar- 
ragon, white with dust, rose in his stirrups 
to catch the first sight of the domes and 
cupolas of Moscow. 

It was a sunny morning, and the gold on 
the churches gleamed and glittered in the 
shimmering heat like fairy-land. Charles 
had ridden to the summit of a hill and sat 
for a moment, as others had done, in silent 
contemplation. Moscow at last! All 
around him men were shouting: ‘‘Mos- 
cow!’’ ‘*Moscow!’’ Grave, white-haired 
generals waved their shakos in the air. 
Those at the summit of the hill called the 
others to come. Far down in the valley, 
where the dust raised by thousands of feet 
hung in the air like a mist, a faint sound, 
like the roar of falling water, could be 
heard. It was the word ‘‘Moscow’’ sweep- 


ing back to the rearmost ranks of these 
starving men who had marched for two 
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months beneath the glaring sun, parched 
with dust, through a country that seemed 
Every house they had 
approached they had found deserted. 
Every barn was empty. The very crops 
ripening to harvest had been gathered in 
and burnt. Near the miserable farmhouses 
a pile of ashes, hardly cold, marked where 
the poor furniture had been tossed upon 
the fire kindled with the year’s harvest. 

Everywhere it was the same. There are, 
as God created it, few countries of a sadder 
aspect than that which spreads between 
the Moskva and the Vistula. But it has 
been decreed by the dim laws of Race that 
the ugly countries shall be blessed with the 
greater love of their children; while men 
born in a beautiful land seem readiest to 
emigrate from it, and make the best set- 
tlers in a new home. There is only one 
country in the world with a ring fence 
round it. If a Russian is driven from his 
home, he will go to another part of Russia: 
there is always room. 

Before the advance of the spoilers, char- 
tered by their leader to unlimited and open 
led them hither 
Russians, 


to them a Sahara. 


rapine—indeed he had 
with that understanding—the 
peasant and noble alike, fled to the east. 
A hundred times the advance-guard, fully 
alive to the advantages of their position, 
had raced to the gates of a chateau only to 
find, on breaking open the doors, that it 
was empty—the furniture destroyed, the 
stores burnt, the wine poured out. 

So, also, in the peasants’ huts. 
more careful than the rest, had pulled the 
thatch from the roof to burn it. There 
was no corn in this, the Egypt of their 
greedy hopes. And, lest they should bring 
the corn with them, the spoilers found the 
mills everywhere wrecked. 

It was something new to them. It was 
new to Napoleon, who’had so frequently 
been met half-way, who knew that men 
for greed will part smilingly with, half in 
order to save the residue. He knew that 
many, rather than help a neighbor who is 
in danger by a robber, will join the robber 
and share the spoil, crying out that force 
majeure was used to them. 

But, as every man must judge according 
to his lights, so must even the greatest find 
himself in the dark at last. No man of 
the Latin race will ever understand the 


Some, 








Slav. And because the beginning is easy— 
because in certain superficial tricks of 
speech and thought Paris and Petersburg 
are not unlike—so much the more is the 
breach widened when necessity digs deeper 
than the surface. For to make the ac- 
quaintance of a stranger who seems to be a 
counterpart of oneself in thought and taste 
is like the first hearing of a kindred 
language, such as Dutch to the English 
ear. At first it sounds like one’s own 
tongue, with a hundred identical words, 
but on closer listening it will be found that 
the words mean something else, and that 
the whole is incomprehensible and the 
more difficult to acquire by the very reason 
of its resemblance. 

Napoleon thought that the Russians 
would act as his enemies of the Latin race 
had invariably acted. He thought that, like 
his own people, they would be overconfident, 
urging each other on to great deeds by loud 
words and a hundred boasts. But the 
Russians lack self-confidence, are timid 
rather than overbold, dreamy rather than 
fiery. Only their women are glib of speech. 
He thought that they would begin very 
brilliantly and end with acompromise, heart- 
breaking at first and soon lived down. 

‘‘They are savages out here in the 
plains,’’ he said. ‘‘It is a savage and 
stupid instinct that makes them destroy 
their own property for the sake of hamper- 
ing us. As we approach Moscow, we shall 
find that the more civilized inhabitants of 
the villages, enervated by an easy life, 
rendered selfish by possession of wealth, 
will not abandon their property, but will 
barter and sell to us, and find themselves 
the victims of our might.’’ 

And the army believed him. For they 
always believed him. Faith can indeed 
move mountains. It carried four hundred 
thousand men, without provisions, through 
a barren land. 

And now, in sight of the golden city, the 
army was still hungry. Nay! it was ragged 
already. In three columns, it converged 
on the doomed capital, driving before it, 
like a swarm of flies, the Cossacks who 
harassed the advance. 

Here again, on the hill, looking down 
into the smiling valley of the Moskva, the 
unexpected awaited the invaders. The city, 
shimmering in the sunlight, like the reali- 
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zation of some Arab’s dream, was silent. 
The Cossacks had disappeared. Except 
those around the Kremlin, towering above 
the river, the city had no walls. 

The army halted while aides-de-camp 
flew hither and thither on their weary 
horses. Charles Darragon, sunburnt, dusty, 
hoarse with cheering, was among the first. 
He looked right and left for de Casimir, 
but could not see him. He had not seen 
his chief since Borodino; for he was tem- 
porarily attached to the staff of Prince 
Eugene, who had lost heavily at the Kaluga 
tiver. 

It was usual for the army to halt before 
a beleaguered city and await the advent, 
in all humility, of the vanquished. Usu- 
ally it was the mayor of the town who came, 
followed by his councilors in their robes, 
to explain that the army had abandoned 
the city, which now begged to throw itself 
upon the mercy of the conqueror. 

For this the army waited, on that sunny 
September morning. 

‘*He is putting on his robes,’’ they said, 


gaily. ‘‘He is new to this work.’’ 
But the Mayor of Moscow disappointed 
them. At last the troops moved on and 


camped for the night in a village under the 
Kremlin walls. It was here that Charles 
received a note from de Casimir. 

‘‘T am slightly wounded,’’ wrote that 


officer, ‘‘but am following the army. At 
Borodino my horse was killed under 
me, and I was thrown. While I was in- 


sensible I was robbed, and lost what money 
I had as well as my despatch-case. In the 
latter was the letter you wrote to your wife. 
It is lost, my friend, and you must write 
another. ’’ 

Charles was tired. He would put off till 
to-morrow, he thought, and write to Dé- 
sirée from Moscow. As he lay, all dressed 
on the hard ground, he fell to thmking of 
what he should write to Désir¢ée to-morrow 
from Moscow. The mere date and address 
of such a letter would make her love him 
the more, he thought; for, like his leaders, 
he was dazed by a surfeit of glory. 

As he fell asleep, smiling at these happy 
reflections, Désirée, far away in Dantzig, 
was locking in her bureau the letter which 
had been lost and found again; while, on 
the deck of his ship lifting gently to the 
tideway where the Vistula sweeps out into 
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the Dantziger Bucht, Louis d’ Arragon stood 
fingering reflectively in his jacket-pocket 
the unread papers which had fallen from 
the same despatch-case. For it is a very 
small world in which to do wrong; though 
if a man do a little good in his lifetime, 
it is—heaven knows—soon mislaid and 
trodden under the feet of the newcomers. 

The next day it was definitely ascertained 
that the citizens of Moscow had no com- 
munication to make to the conquering 
leaders. Soon after daylight the army 
moved toward the city. The suburbs were 
deserted. The houses stood with closed 
shutters and locked doors. Not so much 
as a dog awaited the triumphant entry 
through the city’s gates. 

Long streets, without a living being from 
end to end, met the eyes of those daring 
organizers of triumphal entries who had 
been sent forward to clear a path and range 
the respectful citizens on either hand. But 
there were no citizens. There was not a 
single witness to this triumph of the great- 
est army the world had seen, led across Eu- 
rope, by the first captain in all history, to 
conquer a Virgin capital. 

The various corps marched to their 
quarters in silence, with nervous glances at 
the shuttered windows. Some, breaking 
rank, ventured into the churches, which 
stood open. The candles were alight on the 
altars, they reported to their comrades in a 
hushed voice when they returned, but 
there was no one there. 

Certain palaces were selected as head- 
quarters for the general officers and the 
chiefs of various departments. As often 
as not a summons would be answered and 
the door opened by an obsequious porter 
who handed the keys to the first comer. 
But he spoke no French, and only cringed 
in silence when addressed. Other doors 
were broken in. 

It was like a play, acted in dumb show 
on an immense stage. It was disquieting 
and incomprehensible even to the oldest 
campaigner; while the young fire-eaters, 
fresh from St. Cyr, were strangely de- 
pressed by it. There was a smell of sour 
smoke in the air: a suggestion of inevitable 
tragedy. 

On the Krasnaya Ploschad—the great 
Red Square which is the central point of 
the old town—the soldiers were already 
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buying and selling the spoil wrested from 
the burning Exchange. It seemed that the 
citizens before leaving had collected their 
merchandise in this building to burn it. 
To the rank and file this meant nothing but 
an incomprehensible stupidity. To the 
educated and the thoughtful it was another 
evidence of that dumb and sullen capacity 
for infinite self-sacrifice which makes 
Russians different from any other race, and 
which has yet to be reckoned with in the 
history of the world. For it will tend to 
the greatest good of the greatest number, 
and is a power for national aggrandizement 
quite unattainable by any Latin people. 

Charles, with the other oflicers of Prince 
Eugene’s staff, was quartered in a palace 
on the Petrovka, that wide street running 
from the Kremlin northward to the boule- 
vards and the parks. Going toward it, he 
passed through the bazaars and the mer- 
chants’ quarters, where, like an army of 
rag-pickers, the eager looters were silently 
hurrying from heap to heap. Every ware- 
house had, it seemed, been ransacked and 
its contents thrown out into the streets. 
The first comers had hurried on, seeking 
something more valuable, more portable, 
leaving the later arrivals to turn over their 
garbage, like dogs upon a dust-heap. 

The Petrovka is a long street of great 
houses, and was now deserted. The pil- 
lagers were nervous and ill at ease, as men 
must always be in the presence of some- 
thing they do not understand. The miost 
experienced of them—and there were some 
famous robbers in Murat’s vanguard— 
had never seen an empty city abandoned, 
all standing, as the Russians had abandoned 
Moscow. They felt apprehensive of the 
unknown. Even the least imaginative of 
them looked askance at the tall houses, at 
the open dcors of the empty churches, and 
they kept together for company’s sake. 

Charles’ rooms were in the Romanoff 
Palace, where even the youngest lieutenant 
had vast apartments assigned to him. It 
was in one of these—a lady’s boudoir 
where his dust-covered baggage had been 
thrown down carelessly by his orderly on 
a blue satin sofa—that he sat down to write 
to Désirée. 

His emotions had been stirred by all that 
he had passed through, by the first sight 


of Moscow, by the passage beneath the 
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Gate of the Redeemer, where every man 
must uncover and only Napoleon dared to 
wear a hat; by the bewildering sense of 
triumph and the knowledge that he was 
taking part in one of the epochs of man’s 
history on this earth. The emotions lie 
very near together; so that laughter, being 
aroused, must also touch on tears; and 
hatred, being kindled, warms the heart to 
love. 

And, here in this unknown woman’s 
room, with the very pen that she had 
thrown aside, Charles, who wrote and 
spoke his love with such facility, wrote to 
Désir¢e a love-letter such as he had never 
written before. 

When it was sealed and addressed he 
called his orderly to take it to the officer 
to whose duty it fell to make up the courier 
for Germany. But he received no reply. 
The man had joined his comrades in the 
busier quarters of the city. Charles went 
to the head of the stairs and called again, 
with no better success. The house was 
comparatively modern, built on the fa- 
miliar lines of a Parisian ‘‘hdétel’’ with a 
wide stair descending to an entrance arch- 
way, where carriages passed through into a 
courtyard. 

Descending the stairs, Charles found 
that even the sentry had absented himself 
from his duty. His musket, leaning against 
the post of the stone doorway, indicated 
that he was not far. Listening in the 
silence of that great house, Charles heard 
some one at work with hammer and chisel 
in the courtyard. He went there and found 
the sentry kneeling at a low door, endeavor- 
ing to break it open. The man had not 
been idle: from a piece of rope, slung 
across his back, half a dozen clocks were 
suspended. They rattled together, like 
the wares of a traveling tinsmith, at every 
movement of his arms. 

‘*What are you doing there, my friend?’’ 
asked Charles. 

The man held up one finger over his 
shoulder, without looking round, and shook 
it from side to side, as not desiring to be 
interrupted. 

‘*The cellar,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Always 
the cellar. It is human nature. We get 
it from the animals.’’ 

He glanced round as he worked; and, 
perceiving that he had been addressing an 
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ofticer, he scrambled to his feet with a 
grumbled curse. He was an old man, 
baked by the sun. The wrinkles in his face 
were filled with dust. Since quitting the 
banks of the Vistula no opportunity for 
ablution seemed to have presented itself to 
him. He stood at attention, his lips work- 
ing over sunken gums. 

‘‘T want you to take this letter,’’ said 
Charles, ‘‘to the officer on service at head- 
quarters and ask him to include it in his 
courier. It is, as you see, a private letter 
—to my wife at Dantzig.’ 

The man looked at it and grumbled 
something inaudible. He took it in his 
hand and turned it over with the slow 
manner of the illiterate. 


XV. 
THE GOAL. 


‘* God writes straight on crooked lines.”’ 


Charles, having given his letter to the 
sentry with the order to take it to its im- 
mediate destination, turned toward the 
stairs again. In those days an order was 
given in a different tone to that which 
servitude demands in later times. 

He returned to his room on the first floor 
without even waiting to make sure that he 
would be obeyed. He had scarcely seated 
himself when, after a fumbling knock, the 
sentry opened the door and followed him 
into the room, still holding the letter in his 
hand. 

‘*Mon captaine,’’ he said, with a certain 
calmness of manner as from an old soldier 
to a young one. ‘‘A word—that is all. 
This letter,’’ he turned it in his hand as 
he spoke and, looking at Charles beneath 
scowling brows, awaited an explanation. 
‘*Did you pick it up?’ ; 

‘*No—I wrote it.”’ 

‘Good. I——’’ he paused and tapped 
himself on the chest, so that there could be 
no mistake; there was a rattling sound be- 
hind him, suggestive of ironware. Indeed, 
he was hung about with other things than 
clocks, and seemed to be of opinion that 
if a soldier sets value upon any object he 
must attach it to his person. ‘‘I, Barlasch 
of the Guard—Marengo, the Danube, 
Egypt—picked up after Borodino a letter 
like it. I cannot read very quickly—in- 
deed. . . . Bah! the Old Guard needs no 
44 
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pens and paper—but that letter I picked up 
was just like this.’’ 

‘*Was it addressed like that—to Madame 
Désirée Darragon?’’ 

‘‘So a comrade told me. It is you, her 
husband ?”’ 

‘*Ves,’’ answered Charles, 
ask, I am her husband.”’ 

‘Ah!’ replied Barlasch, darkly; and 
his limbs and features settled themselves 
into a patient waiting. 

‘‘Well?’’ asked Charles. 
you waiting for?’’ 

‘*‘Whatever you may think proper—mon 
captaine—for I gave the letter to the sur- 
geon, who promised that it should be for- 
warded to its address. ’’ 

Charles laughingly sought his purse. 
But there was nothing in it, so he looked 
round the room. 

‘‘Here—add this to your collection.’’ 
He took a small French clock—a pretty, 
gilded toy from Paris—from the writing- 
table. 

‘‘Thank you—mon captaine.’ 

Barlasch with shaking fingers unknotted 
the rope around his shoulders. As he 
was doing so, one of the clocks on his back 
began to strike. He paused and stood look- 
ing gravely at his superior officer. Another 
clock took up the tale, and a third, while 
Barlasch sternly stood at attention. 

‘*Four o’clock,’’ he said to himself. 
‘‘And I, who have not yet breakfasted 


‘*since you 


‘*What are 
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With a grunt and a salute he turned 
toward the door, which stood open. Some 
one was coming up the stairs rather slowly, 
his spurs clinking, his scabbard clashing 
against the gilded banisters. Papa Bar- 
lasch stood aside, at attention, and Colonel 
de Casimir came into the room with a gay 
word of greeting. Barlasch went out, but 
he did not close the door. It is to be 
presumed that he stood without, where he 
must have overheard all that they said to 
each other for quite a long time—until it 
was almost the half-hour when the clocks 
would strike again. But de Casimir, per- 
ceiving that the door was open, closed it 
quietly from within; and Barlasch, shut 
out on the wide landing, made a grimace 
at the massive woodwork before turning to 
descend the stairs. 

It was the middle of September, and the 


days were shortening. The dusk of eve- 
ning had already closed over the city when 
de Casimir and Charles at length came 
down-stairs. No one had troubled to open 
the shutters of such rooms as were not re- 
quired; and these were many. For Mos- 
cow was even at that day a great city, 
though less spacious and more fantastic 
than it is to-day. There was plenty of 
room for the whole army in the houses left 
empty by their owners; so that many 
lodged as they had never lodged before, 
and would never lodge again. 

The stairs were almost dark when 
Charles and his companion descended them. 
The rusted musket, poised against the door- 
post, indicated the supposed presence of a 
sentry. 

‘*Listen,’’? said Charles. ‘‘I found him 
burrowing like a rat at a cellar-door in the 
courtyard. Perhaps he has got in.’’ 

They listened, but could hear nothing. 
Charles led the way toward the courtyard. 
A glimmer of light guided him to the door 
he sought. It stood open. Barlasch had 
succeeded in effecting an entry to the 
cellar, where his experience taught him to 
seek the best that an abandoned house con- 
tains. 

Charles and de Casimir peered down the 
narrow stairs. By the light of a candle 
Barlasch was working vigorously amid a 
confused pile of cases and furniture and 
roughly tied bundles of clothing. He had 
laid aside nothing, and his movements 
were attended by the usual rattle of hollow- 
ware. They could see the perspiration 
gleaming on his face. Even in this cellar 
there dwelt the faint smell of sour smoke 
that filled the air of Moscow. 

De Casimir caught the gleam of jewelry 
and went hurriedly down-stairs. 

‘‘What are you doing there, my friend?’’ 
he asked, and the words were scarcely out 
of his mouth when Barlasch extinguished 
his candle. There followed a dead silence, 
such as comes when a rodent is disturbed 
at his work. The two men on the cellar- 
stairs were conscious of the gaze of the 
bright, rat-like eyes below. 

De Casimir turned and followed Charles 
up-stairs again. 

‘‘Come up,’’ he said, ‘‘and go to your 
post.’’ 

There was no movement in response. 
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‘‘Name of a dog!’’ cried de Casimir, 
‘is all discipline relaxed? Come up, I tell 
you, and obey my orders!’’ 

He emphasized his command with the 
cocking of a pistol, and a slight disturb- 
ance in the darkness of the cellar heralded 
the unwilling approach of Barlasch, who 
climbed the stairs, step by step, like a 
schoolboy coming to punishment. 

‘‘Tt is I who found the door, mon col- 
onel, behind that pile of fire-wood. It is 
I who opened it. What is down there is 
mine,’’ he said, sullenly. But the only 
reply that de Casimir made was to seize 
him by the arm and jerk him away from 
the stairs. 

‘*To your post,’’ he said. ‘*Take your 
gun and out—into the street, in front of 
the house! That is your place!’’ 

But while he was still speaking they were 
all startled by a sudden disturbance in the 
cellar, and in the gloom a man stumbled 
up the stairs and ran past them. Barlasch 
had taken the precaution of bolting the 
huge front door, which was large enough 
to give access to a carriage. The man, 
who exhaled an atmosphere of dust mingled 
with the disquieting and all-pervading odor 
of smoke, rushed at the huge door and 
tugged furiously at its handles. 

Charles, who was on his heels, grasped 
his arm; but the man swung round and 
threw him off as if he were achild. He 
had a hatchet in his hand, with which he 
aimed a blow at Charles, but missed him. 
Barlasch was already going toward his 
musket, which stood in the corner against 
the door-post, but the Russian saw his 
movement and forestalled him. Seizing 
the gun, he presented the bayonet to them 
and stood with his back to the door, facing 
the three men in a breathless silence. He 
was a large man, disheveled, with long hair 
tumbled about his head, and his light- 
colored eyes glared‘like the eyes of a beast 
at bay. 

In the background, de Casimir, quick 
and calm, had already covered him with 
the pistol produced as a persuasive to Bar- 
lasch. For a second there was silence, 
during which they all could hear the call 
to arms in the street outside. The patrol 
was hurrying down the Petrovka, calling 
the assembly as they ran. 

The report of the pistol rang through 
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the house, shaking the doors and windows. 
The man threw up his arms and stood for 
a moment looking at de Casimir with an 
expression of blank amazement. Then his 
legs seemed to slip away from beneath him, 
and he collapsed to the floor. He turned 
over, with movements singularly suggestive 
of a child seeking a comfortable position 
in bed, and lay quite still, his cheek on 
the pavement and his staring eyes turned 
toward the cellar-door from which he had 
emerged. 

‘*Me has his affair—that parishioner,’’ 
muttered Barlasch, looking at him with a 
smile that twisted his mouth to one side. 
And as he spoke, the man’s throat rattled. 
De Casimir was reloading his pistol. So 
persistent was the gaze of the dead man’s 
eyes that de Casimir turned on his heel to 
look in the same direction. 

**Quick!’’ he exclaimed, pointing to 
the doorway, from which a lazy white smoke 
emerged in thin puffs. ‘‘Quick! He has 
set fire to the house !”’ 

‘*Quick—with what, mon _ colonel?’’ 
asked Barlasch. 

‘*Why, go and fetch some men with a 
fire-engine!’’ 

‘*There are no fire-engines left in Mos- 
cow, mon colonel.”’ 

‘‘Then find buckets and tell me where 
the well is.’’ 

‘*There are no buckets left in Moscow, 
mon colonel. We found that out last night 
when we wanted to water the horses. The 
citizens have removed them. And there 
is not a well of which the rope has not 
been cut. They are droll companions, 
these Russians, I can tell you.”’ 

‘*Do as I tell you,’’ repeated de Casimir, 
angrily, ‘‘or I shall put you under arrest. 
Go and fetch men to help me to extinguish 
this fire.’ 

3y way of reply Barlasch held up one 
finger in a childlike gesture of attention to 
some distant sound. With knotted and 
shaking fingers he drew back the bolts and 
opened the door. On the ‘threshold, shoul- 
dering his musket, he saluted. 

He turned away,and all his clocks struck 
six. The bells of the city churches seemed 
to greet him as he stepped into the 
street; for in Moscow each hour is pro- 
claimed with deafening iteration from a 
thousand towers. 
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Barlasch looked down the Petrovka: from 
half the houses which bordered the wide 
roadway—a street of palaces—the smoke 
was pouring forth in puffs. He went up- 
hill toward the Red Square and the Krem- 
lin, where the Emperor had his head- 
quarters. It was to this center that the 
patrols had converged. Looking back, 
Barlasch saw, not one house on fire, but 
a hundred. The smoke rose from every 
quarter of the city at once. He hurried 
on, but was stopped by a crowd of soldiers, 
all laden with booty, gesticulating, shout- 
ing, abusing one another. It was Babel 
over again. The riffraff of sixteen nations 
had followed Napoleon to Moscow—to rob. 
Half a dozen different tongues were spoken 
in one army-corps. There remained no 
national pride to act asa deterrent. No 
man cared what he did. The blame would 
be laid upon France. 

The crowd was collected in front of a 
high, many-windowed building in flames. 

‘*What is it?’’ Barlasch asked first one 
and then another. But no one spoke his 
tongue. At last he found a Frenchman. 

‘*It is the hospital.’’ 

‘*And what is that smell? 
burning there?’’ 

‘*Twelve thousand wounded,”’ said the 
man, with a sickening laugh. And, even 
as he spoke, one or two of the wounded 
dragged themselves half-burnt down the 
wide steps. No one dared to approach 
them, for the walls of the building were 
already bulging outwards. One man was 
half-covered with a _ sheet, which was 
black, and his bare limbs were black with 
smoke. All the hair was burnt from his 
head and face. He stood for a moment 
in the doorway—a sight never to be for- 
gotten—and then fell headlong down the 
steps, where he lay motionless. Some one in 
the crowd laughed: a high cackle, which 
was heard above the roar of the fire and the 
deafening chorus of burning timbers. 

Barlasch passed on, following some 
officers who were leading their horses 
toward the Kremlin. The streets were full 
of soldiers carrying burdens and staggering 
beneath the weight of their spoil. Many 
Were wearing priceless fur cloaks, and 
others walked in women’s wraps of sable 
and ermine. Some wore jewelry, such as 


What is 


necklaces, on their rough uniforms, and 
bracelets round their sunburnt wrists. No 
one laughed at them, but all glanced envi- 
ously at the pillage. They were in deadly 
earnest. None was graver than those who 
had found drink and now regretted that 
they had given way to the temptation; for 
their soberer comrades had outwitted them. 
One man gravely wore a gilt coronet, 
crammed over the crown of his shako. He 
joined Barlasch, staggering along beside 
him. 

‘*T come from the Cathedral,’’ he ex- 
plained, confidentially. ‘‘St. Michael they 
call it. They said there was great treas- 
ure there hidden in the cellars, but I only 
found a company of old kings in their 
coffins. We stirred them up. They were 
quiet enough when we found them under 
their counterpanes of red velvet. We 
stirred them up with the bayonet, and the 
dust got into our throats and choked us. 
Name of God, I am thirsty! You have 
nothing in your bottle, comrade? No.’’ 

Barlasch trudged on, all his possessions 
swinging and clanking together. The 
confidential man turned toward him and 
lifted his water-bottle, weighed it and found 
it wanting. 

‘*Name of a name, of a name, of a 
name!’’ he muttered, walking on. ‘‘Yes, 
—there was nothing there. Even the 
silver plates on the coffins with the names 
of those gentlemen were no thicker than a 
sword. But I found a crown in the church 
itself. I borrowed it from St. Michael. 
He had a sword in his hand, but he did 
not strike. No. And there was only tinsel 
on the hilt: no jewels.’’ 

He walked on in silence for a few min- 
utes, coughing out the smoke and dust 
from his lungs. It was almost dark, but 
the whole city was blazing now, and the 
sky glowed with a red light that mingled 
with remnants of a lurid sunset. A strong 
wind blew the smoke and the flying sparks 
across the roofs. 

‘‘Then I went into the sacristy,’’ con- 
tinued the man, stumbling over the dead 
body of a young girl and turning to curse 
her. Barlasch looked at him sideways and 
cursed him for doing it, with a sudden 
fierce eloquence. For Papa Barlasch was 
a man of unclean lips. 
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‘‘There was an old man in there—a sqc- 
I asked him where he kept the 
and he said he could not speak 

I jerked my bayonet into him— 


ristan. 
dishes, 
French. 
name of a name !—he soon spoke French !’’ 
Barlasch broke off these delicate confi- 
dences by a quick word of command, and 
stood rigid in the roadway before the 
Imperial Palace of the Kremlin, presenting 
A man passed close by them on his 


arms. 
way toward a waiting carriage. He was 
stout and heavy shouldered, peculiarly 


square, with a thick neck and head set low 
in the shoulders. On the step of the car- 
riage he turned and surveyed the lurid sky 
and the burning city to the east with an 
indifferent air. Into his deep, bloodshot 
eyes there flashed a sudden gleam of life 
and power as he glanced along the row of 
watching faces to read what was written 
there. 

It was Napoleon, at the summit of his 
dream, hurriedly quitting the Kremlin— 
the boasted goal of his ambition—after 
having passed but one night under that 


proud roof. 
XVE. 


THE FIRST OF THE EBB. 


‘Tho’ he trip and fall 
‘* He shall not blind his soul with clay 


The days were short, and November was 
drawing to its end, when Barlasch returned 
to Dantzig. Already the frost, holding 
its own against a eun that seemed to linger 
in the North that year, exercised its sway 
almost to midday and drew a mist from 
the level plains. 

The autumn had been one of unprece- 
dented splendor, making the imaginative 
whisper that Napoleon, like a second Joshua, 
could exact obedience from even the sun, 
A month earlier, soon after the retreat was 
ordered, the nights had begun to be cold, 
but the days remained brilliant. Now the 
rivers were shrouded in white mists, and still 
water was frozen. 

Barlasch seemed to take it for understood 
that a billet holds good throughout a 
whole campaign. But the door of Number 
Thirty-six, Frauengasse, was locked when 
he turned its iron handle. He knocked 
and waited on the step. 

It was Désir¢ée who opened the door at 
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length—Dé¢sirée grown older, with some- 
thing new in her eyes. Barlasch, sure of 
his entrée, had already removed his boots, 
which he carried in his hand. This added 
to a certain surreptitiousness in his attitude. 
A handkerchief was bound his left 
eye. He wore his shako still, but the rest 
of his uniform verged the fantastic. 
Under a light-blue, Bavarian, cavalry cape 
he wore a peasant’s homespun shirt, and 
he carried no arms. 


over 


on 


He pushed past Désir¢ée rather uncere- 
moniously, glad to get within doors. He 
was very lame. 

He limped toward the kitchen, glancing 
over his shoulder to make sure that Désirée 
shut the door, and sat down. 

‘**Voila,’’ he said, and that was all. But 
by a gesture he described the end of the 
world. Then he scowled at her with his 
available eye with suspicion, and she turned 
away suddenly as one may who has not a 
clear conscience. 

‘*What is the matter with your eye?’’ 


she asked, in order to break the silence. 
He laid aside his hat, and his ragged 


hair, quite white, fell to his shoulders. 
By way of answer he unknotted the blood- 
stained, dusky handkerchief, and looked 
up at her. The hidden eye was uninjured 
and as bright as the other. 

‘*Nothing,’’ he answered, and he con- 
firmed the statement by a low-born wink. 
More than once he glanced, with a glaring 
light in his eye, toward the cupboard where 
Lisa kept the bread, and quite suddenly 
Désirée knew that he was starving. She 


ran to the cupboard and hurriedly set 
down on the table before him what was 
there. It was not much—a piece of cold 


meat and a whole loaf. 

He had taken off his haversack, and was 
fumbling in it with unsteady hands. At 
last he found that which he sought. It 
was wrapped in a silk scarf that must have 
come from Cashmere to Moscow and from 
Moscow in his haversack with pieces of 
horseflesh and muddy roots. With that 
awkwardness in giving and taking which 
belongs to his class, he held out to Desiree 
a little, square ‘‘ikon’’ no bigger than a 
playing-card. It was of gold, with 
diamonds, and the faces of the Virgin and 
Child were painted with exquisite delicacy. 
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MAKING A CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


IV.—MEDICINE. 


By GEORGE F. SHEARS. 


President of the Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Chicago, and Senior Professor of Surgery. 


HE complaint that the profession of 
medicine is overcrowded is a cry 
constantly recurring in the medical and lay 
press, and one that is not difficult of proof, 
if the number of physicians per capita of 
population is taken in evidence, or if the 
unfortunate financial status of a portion of 
the profession is to determine the question. 
It is true that competition presses severely 
in many quarters, that there are large 
numbers of practitioners who experience 
great difficulty in making both ends meet, 
that the end of the year finds the outgoings 
of a large share of medical men perilously 
near the income, and that the earning of 
many a medical man who has spent years 
in acquiring a medical education is often 
less than that of an ordinary mechanic. 
gut the same statements hold true of 
every vocation in life, and if one is to be 
deterred from the selection of a profession 
by these considerations, or limits his choice 
to those vocations in which the income is 
assured, he will look long and far. The 
opportunity is as great to-day to make a 
name and place for oneself in the profession 
of medicine as in any time that has passed. 
The profession is not crowded by compe- 
tents, but by incompetents, using the term 
in its broadest sense. The demand for a 
good, staple article is as constant in the 
professional market as in the mercantile 
one, and the finished product will receive 
as prompt recognition. To one, then, 
whose tastes and inclinations point toward 
medicine as a profession, and whose mental 
inventory leads him to believe he possesses 
the qualities requisite to success in this 
department of life’s work, the cry of the 
pessimist may be discarded, and he may 
enter the avenue which leads to the pro- 
fession with the calm assurance that his 
opportunity for usefulness is only limited 


by his abilities. 

It must not be understood that the lack 
of financial reward is the only drawback 
to the life of a medical man. The student 


seeking the profession must be willing to 
give up more than the hope of great reward. 
Probably no other profession demands the 
complete absorption of one’s whole life as 
does the medical profession. It is a life 
of devotion, hard work and moderate 
financial compensation without the glitter- 
ing rewards of commercial life, or the civic 
honors of the public service, or the social 
distinction that falls to the lot of more 
favored occupations. And yet, to the 
earnest, aspiring man or woman to whom 
work is as the breath of his nostrils, and 
the thought of service an inspiration, no 
other profession has more to offer. 

‘Tt is,’? says Gilman, ‘‘a calling which 
gives employment to the utmost capabili- 
ties of human nature—all that is best in 
physical, intellectual, moral and _ social 
characteristics. It exercises the highest 
powers of sympathy, memory, imagination, 
observation, reflection and judgment.’’ It 
brings the pleasures of intellectual associa- 
tions, the love of devoted adherents, and, 
not least of all, the satisfactory knowledge 
that one’s every effort is toward the better- 
ment of those with whom he comes in con- 
tact, and not, as is often the case in com- 
mercial life, to their injury. It must not 
be understood, because in this enumeration 
of the advantages of the profession that 
emphasis is placed on the intellectual re- 
wards, that it does not offer other advantages 
of a more material character. It must not 
be forgotten that the profession offers to 
the poor man or woman the immediate ex- 
ercise of his only capital—brains and edu- 
cation. The commercial man must have 
money or wait long years in positions of 
dependence. The professional man’s cap- 
ital is at hand, no power can destroy it; 
only the loss of physical, moral, or intel- 
lectual vigor may dinfinish his resources or 
curtail his labors. While great wealth may 
never be the medical man’s reward, the 
honors of life are not entirely lacking. The 
profession has a place in the world, and 
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has made that place recognized by its value 
to mankind. And it is destined to higher 
honors and more prominent positions. In 
the republics of the United States and 
France the members of the learned profes- 
sions have the social and public recognition 
that their abilities warrant, and the medi- 
cal man may aspire to any position of trust 
and confidence; while in monarchical coun- 
tries honors are being bestowed and patents 
of nobility conferred in a way that indi- 
cates the prominent position of the profes- 
sion in the public eye. In Germany patents 
of nobility to Leyden, Koch, Roentgen 
and others are some of the recent indica- 
tions; while the English papers are filled 
with the opinions of Sir Frederick Treeves, 
M.D., Sir Francis Laking, M.D., Sir James 
Reid, M.D., Sir William MacCormac, M.D., 
and others. The press no longer ridicules 
or finds fault with the government in the 
granting of these titles as it did less than 
a hundred years ago, when King George 
IV. knighted his doctors, but, instead, ex- 
presses its approval and urges still greater 
consideration. The Queen of Portugal 
now adds M.D. to her name, an honor 
earned, not conferred; and the ‘‘London 
Lancet’’ recommends the Prince of Wales to 
rear one of his sons as a physician rather 
than to the profession of arms. 

The young man who looks forward to 
the medical profession as his life-work, 
and hopes for the highest success, must 
build on no uncertain foundation. Medi- 
cine is not only a progressive, but a com- 
plex, science. A knowledge of anatomy, 
a familiarity with the prescriptions of some 
famous man in certain forms of disease is 
no longer sufficient to insure a position in 
the profession. The practise of medicine 
depends more and more on the sciences, 
demands more and more the accuracy that 
comes from personal experiment and obser- 
vation, more and more the good judgment 
that comes only to the trained mind. 
Chemistry, physics, botany, biology, em- 
bryology, bacteriology are indispensable to 
the physician of to-day whose practise 
may lead him from questions of physics in 
the proper disposition of sewage to ques- 
tions of bacteriology in the determination 
of the presence and life-habits of those 
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micro-organisms that are so potent for good 
and evil. 

A practical question, and one that comes 
to the man who has decided that he has 
the natural equipment that makes for suc- 
cess in the profession, is how to best fit 
himself to meet his life-work. 

On general principles it may be said 
that the plan which makes the best man 
is the most stable foundation upon which 
to make a good doctor. 

The development of a sound physique is 
not one of the least of these require- 
ments. The work of the profession is 
arduous, the toil is unremitting, the hours 
necessarily irregular, the demand for sus- 
tained effort over a considerable period of 
time frequent, the necessity for exposure 
unavoidable. 

The longevity of the medical man is 
materially less than that of workers of 
Only those with a 
sound physique, other things being equal, 


other professions. 


can win in a struggle for success. The 
sick look with confidence to the well. 
They demand the hearty dogmatism that 
comes from the overflowing of animal spirits. 
They enjoy the cheerful optimism that 
comes from a good digestion. They lean 
upon the doctor in their weakness, and 
yield willing obedience to his kindly influ- 
ence. Much of the power possessed for 
good may be outside of pills or potions, 
correct theories or sound deductions. 

No preparation can be too thorough, no 
education too liberal for the practitioner of 
medicine. He needs his mathematics, his 
geometry, his trigonometry for a proper 
understanding of his physics and his elec- 
tricity; he needs logic, that his deductions 
may be sound; he needs languages,* that 
he may express himself correctly, and that 
he may glean from the labors of contem- 
poraries of other nations and races. He 
needs the knowledge of, and love of, liter- 
ature, that he may be in touch with the 
ideals and aspirations of mankind, that he 
may, when the days become long and the 
flesh weary, rest in an ideal land of thought 
and sentiment. Must he then have a com- 
plete college education? Must he be pos- 
sessed of a college degree before he takes 
up the strictly professional studies? That 


*NoTe.—Of what importance is Latin and Greek tothe physician, in comparison with the ability to read 


the latest developments of professional science in the French and German works and press ?—EpI!Tor. 
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a good college or university offers the most 
available means for the acquirement of such 
an education is probably without doubt, 
yet it is equally true that the education may 
be acquired by other means than the at- 
tendance on a recognized literary college. 
An intimate acquaintance with medical stu- 
dents over a period of twenty years has 
taught me that a university course is only 
a means, and may be a less valuable means 
in the hands of a careless student than a 
less pretentious course in the hands of a 
conscientious one. Many a _ high-school 
graduate has made a better man, a more 
cultivated student, a better doctor than one 
who possessed a college degree. Indeed, 
were the roll of the medically great or the 
register of those who have advanced in the 
cause of science to be read, it would con- 
tain the names of many who have been un- 
able to obtain, or failed to avail themselves 
of, such opportunities. Although at pres- 
ent a larger percentage of college graduates 
are among the matriculates of the medical 
schools than ever before, the percentage of 
those possessing college degrees is not over 
twenty-five per cent., and in many colleges 
an equal percentage have neither college 
nor high-school diplomas, but are admitted 
upon examination in the studies required 
by law. The tendency for some time has 
been toward an advancement of the re- 
quirements for admission to the medical 
schools and a lengthening of the medical 
course of study, and while there is as yet 
no uniformity in the requirements of the 
medical laws of the different states, it is 
probable that the maximum demand _ has 
been reached, even if the minimum require- 
ments need advancing. The ordinary stu- 
dent graduates from the high school and 
enters a literary college—assuming that he 
is not obliged to earn the means for his 
college education—at eighteen or nineteen. 
If he remains four years, he is twenty-two 
or twenty-three years of age when he enters 
the medical college. The law demands— 
no matter what his mental equipment is— 
that he devote four years to the study of 
medicine in a medical college. He is now 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years of age. 
If he avail himself of a hospital internship, 
eighteen months to two years more must 
elapse, and now, at twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine years of age, he starts in the practise 
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of his profession, and is thirty or more 
before he becomes self-supporting. There 
is a growing feeling among educators and 
thoughtful men generally that so late an 
entrance upon one’s life-work is neither 
desirable from ethical or economic reasons, 
and that the most vigorous and active 
period of life should not be restricted to 
mere preparation, but utilized as far as pos- 
sible in doing. There is a more general 
acceptance of the idea that education is not 
the acquiring of degrees or the acquisition 
of facts, but the development of mind and 
the utilization and application of knowl- 
edge; that the development of mind can be 
obtained by the study of the science branches 
in a medical college as surely as in the con- 
templation of ancient languages in a uni- 
versity; and that, in all fairness, these re- 
quirements should receive the recognition 
of a degree. To this end many of the uni- 
versities possessing medical departments 
are trying to arrange their courses so that 
a student may enter the:medical college in 
his junior year, and at the end of his 
second year in the medical college receive 
his literary degree, and at the end of four 
years in the medical college receive his med- 
ical degree, making his combined course six 
years, or a saving of two years in time. 

There is as yet no uniformity in the 
plan adopted, and the colleges so acting 
suffer under the indictment of dealing un- 
fairly with their sister literary colleges, 
or evading the legal medical requirements. 
With the existing laws, the plan is unfa- 
vorable to the independent literary and med- 
ical colleges, and will probably lead to a 
general adjustment of medical laws and 
practises, so that the student may take his 
preliminary work in any college, and his 
medical work in any college, and receive 
his recognition in privileges and degrees. 
Whatever the plan, the deduction is plain 
that, in the minds of the largest number 
of educators, six years is about the time 
that the average high-school student can, 
with justice to himself and the public, de- 
vote to the acquirement of his academical 
and technical degrees. - 

The student contemplating the study of 
medicine may determine, if he desires, 
that he will follow some particular line; 
but he must not allow himself to fall a 
victim to the idea that he may limit his 











range of studies to the specialty he pro- 
fesses to follow. The physician who is 
best fitted to follow any special line of 
work is he who has secured a thorough 
grounding in the principles of the entire 
range of professional subjects. Neither is 
a theoretical knowledge sufficient to justify 
him in the selection of a specialty. Only 
the broad knowledge that comes to him 
from practise for many years as a general 
practitioner can give to him that view of 
the entire field, that wide generalization, 
that intimate knowledge of the relations of 
different organs, that confident recognition 
of the power of the general organism to 
recuperate itself and change local condi- 
tions, that insight into the value of general 
treatment that is so necessary, if his de- 
cisions are to be of value to the profession 
and to his patient. 

One form of preparation is rarely empha- 
sized, and yet is no unimportant feature, 
whether looked upon wholly from the 
standpoint of the physician himself or his 
value to the community, and that is the 
acquirement of true business habits. There 
is a general idea that business methods 
and professional methods are incompatible, 
and so they are if by business methods 
are meant the conducting of one’s relations 
to the public with the sole idea of pecu- 
niary profit. The man who thinks more 
of his fee than of his results, more of his 
financial reward than of his opportunity 
to do good, more of political preferment 
than of his integrity, can never be a great 
doctor. The man who forgets the poor, 
neglects the unfortunate, or hesitates to 
use his skill, or fails to do his best because 
dollars are not forthcoming, is a poor man, 
a poor doctor, and a creature to be de- 
spised. More than to be despised is he 
who makes use of the high office of his 
profession to deceive the sick and unfortu- 
nate or to pander to the lowest demands of 
the degraded. The sick man is naturally 
credulous. He is governed by his hopes 
and desires rather than his judgment. He 
is easily deceived. It may be easy and 
profitable to claim to cure incurable diseases, 
to make unnecessary surgical operations, 
to discover serious conditions where none 
exist, to terrorize the fearful into the pay- 
ment of large fees, but it is no less criminal 
an act on the part of the physician because 
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he deals with things intangible that may 
not be amenable to law. It may bring 
dollars to sell oneself to the venders of patent 
medicines, to obligate oneself to the owners 
of proprietary foods, medicinal waters, or 
patented appliances. It may give one 
publicity to have his name blazoned forth 
as recommending every health-food from 
A to Z, but it is contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the profession and unfair to the 
public who trust him and from whom he 
receives his right to practise. 

There may be temporary financial returns 
to the physician who encourages vice, who 
uses his medical knowledge to violate the 
laws of Nature and of man, but it is the 
uncertain profit that comes to the criminal. 
If one does not instinctively draw away 
from the temptations, if his ethical sense 
does not protect him, if his professional 
obligations do not restrain him, let him 
remember that, leaving all other considera- 
tions aside, it is not good business; that, 
in the long run, the profit is on the side 
of respectability. Fortunately, the exercise 
of all the virtues is not incompatible with 
the acquirement of habits of regularity, 
promptness in keeping appointments, sys- 
tematic arrangements of time, systematic 
keeping of accounts, promptness in meeting 
obligations, a nice consideration of ways and 
means, and a prompt and manly way of 
dealing with patients with regard to their 
accounts. There still remain in the minds 
of many laymen the Old World idea that 
a professional fee is a gratuity, and differs 
from other obligations. The business 
methods of many doctors favor this idea. 
The young man who enters the profession 
to-day should have no patience with such 
an idea. A prompt and proper compensa- 
tion for services rendered should be insisted 
upon, not as a favor, but asaright. The 
dignity of his profession demands that he 
should be neither a pauper nor the maker 
of paupers. Even the good doctor, Willum 
MacClure, whom Ian Maclaren eulogizes 
and over whose story so many eyes have 
moistened, might have served his com- 
munity better had he collected his fees, 
indulged more freely in medical books and 
acquired the knowledge that would have 
enabled him to make the simple operations 
that are often necessary to the saving of 
human life. 
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KROYD had his painting, and Kintzing 
had his music, and each of them had 
the other. The combination partook so 
largely of the nature of a close corporation 
that among those who knew them it came to 
be a common saying that in the life of neither 
was there room for anything else, for so- 
ciety in general, that was to say; and for a 
love-affair in particular. The two men had 
been comrades from the mud-pie stage of 
their development, and had grown together 
more and more closely through ten 
of school and a half dozen or so of ap- 
prenticeship at their respective crafts. 
They were linked by a community of ar- 
tistic interest, somewhat firmly by 
mutual appreciation, most intimately of all 
by an infinity of common memories, grave 
and gay, and a round dozen of common 
prejudices. They had trodden the heights 
of inspiration in company, and the depths 
of divers valleys of shadow, as well. 

Their fellow artists were wont to express 
a certain degree of commiseration for the 
possible woman who might delude herself 
into the hope of marrying either one of 
them, as well as positive and profound pity 
for the more improbable woman who might 
succeed in doing so,—the artistic temper- 
ament, you know—fatal fo domesticity— 
absolutely fatal. 

In all of which Philip Kintzing and 
Richard Akroyd displayed not the most 
remote evidence of interest. Stowed away 
in their studio apartment, to which the 
clamor and stir of the city penetrated only 
as a dull rumble, with a certain vague 
music all its own, they passed day after 


years 


more 


unnoted day in the company of opera scores 
their keen eyes 
which 
them- 


and canvases and gouache, 
fixed upon their goals, 
were, to a great extent, like 


For in the mind of each was pres- 


respective 
twin, 
selves. 
ent that most potent incentive to persever- 
ance—the knowledge that the ability is a 


thing and the conse- 


assured, success, in 


quence, a question of effort and time alone. 


How much each meant to the other they 
did not pause to ask. For, while famili- 
arity breeds contempt, it is contempt not so 
much of existing conditions as of the pos- 
sibility of change. It was as essentially an 
integral part of Kintzing’s existence that 
when, at twilight, he played his latest com- 
position, Akroyd should be sprawling on 
the divan, his pale face gleaming against 
the dark cushions, as that the keyboard 
should be under his fingers, or the pedal 
touching his foot. It was as much a feature 
in the progress of Akroyd’s picture, that 
touch of Kintzing’s hand upon his shoulder, 
or that ‘‘Great, sir, great!’’ of Kintzing’s 
in his ears, as was the cleaning of his 
brushes. They took each other as much 
for granted as dinner or bedtime. And 
they were supremely content, with that 
especial variety of content which takes no 
account of woman, than which there is 
no better form save one—the form that 
only woman can inspire! 

It was when, almost at the same mo- 
ment, the two men had taken that first 
long sip from the cup of success which is 
the sweetest of the draft, that the change 
came. At the spring exhibition Akroyd’s 
picture of ‘‘Salammbd’’ had drawn the 
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largest crowd of spectators, one at least of 
whom had possessed the pecuniary courage 
of his artistic conviction. A month earlier 
the New York Symphony had played Kint- 
zing’s cantata, and scored. When the 
picture was sold, Kintzing had sworn as 
only Kintzing could swear. It was neces- 
sary to know him as Akroyd knew him in 
order to appreciate the significance of his 
emotional exhausts. And when the papers 
had reviewed the cantata, and the leader 
of the Symphony had come to call, Akroyd 
had said nothing, with an eloquence of 
which only Akroyd was capable. It was 
necessary to know him, as well, in order 
to understand. At this moment of their 
duplicate success, there lay, between their 
sympathies, a space insufficient for the ac- 
commodation of a grain of mustard-seed— 
and therein were established, invisibly, but 
without crowding, a girl unknown to the 
one, a girl unknown to the other, an ac- 
ceptance and a_ refusal. But Kintzing 
would have taken Akroyd’s refusal deeply 
to heart. Akroyd would have been equally 
depressed at the acceptance of Kintzing. 
So, according to the true artistic spirit, 
each put off until an unspecified to-morrow 
the confession which might have been made 
at once, and the twain packed assorted 
apparel into two trunks—crushing it therein 
with their feet, in the debonair way of their 
kind!—left paints and scores behind, and 
sought distraction on the curled tip of 
Cape Cod. Here one of the cats in ques- 
tion escaped from its bag. 

Akroyd it was who made the discovery. 
In ordinary, Kintzing’s vocabulary of ex- 
pletive was surpassed in quality and quan- 
tity only by the achievements of his appe- 
tite, and when, from the very outset of 
their vacation, neither of these character- 
istics materialized, it was evident that 
there was something in the air of Province- 
town besides the smell of linseed-oil and 
dried fish. For a time, Akroyd watched 
his friend, gloomily, resentfully, fighting 
wilfully against the conviction which was 
striving to shoulder its way into his re- 
luctant understanding. But the moment 
of realization was inevitable. It came, 
one. morning at breakfast, during the 
second week of their stay at the little hotel 
on the hill back of the town. Akroyd’s 
attention was diverted, from the business 
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of his breakfast, to find his friend’s eyes 
riveted upon the letter in his hand. Slowly 
his lips came together, and he sent his 
breath out between them in a little hiss. 
Then he laid the letter on the table and 
looked Akroyd in the eye. 

‘‘I’m going back,’’ he announced, 
‘‘going back to-day—to New York—then 
straight through to Lakewood. There's 
a girl who wants me—you might as well 
know—a girl who loves me, and whom I 
love, and I'm going to her. We're to be 
married in a month.”’ 

‘Oh, Lord!’’ said Akroyd, and, for a 
moment, no more. 

They talked it all over, an hour later, 
with something almost akin to calm, as they 
sat, side by side, in the outlook command- 
ing the harbor—that is, Akroyd talked. 
Kintzing, with his eyes boring holes in the 
illimitable distance, listened in silence, 
save for a word, now and again, which 
only acted as a spur to the other's Philippic. 

It was low tide. Before them, beyond 
the weather-blackened wharves, were irreg- 
ular splotches of mud and water, seen as 
islands and lagoons from a great height. 
The tall, gaunt piles rose from these, their 
upper halves gray, their lower halves green- 
ish-brown, the separation of the two colors 
marked by white bands of barnacles. Farther 
out, on the calm surface of the harbor, its 
pale blue streaked with long, thin lines of 
faintly rippled water, the black fishing- 
schooners swung at their moorings, their 
masts slanting back, their topmasts tipping 
slightly forward, their topsails snugly 
furled. 

‘*You know what it means,’’ said Ak- 
royd, gnawing savagely at the mouthpiece 
of his pipe, ‘‘or rather, you don’t know, 
or I wouldn’t be talking now. It means, 
first of all, the break-up of our friendship: 
because marriage spoils more friendships 
than borrowed money. But I’m not kick- 
ing at that. Allah knows I’m not selfish 
that way ' It means, what’s worse in an 
impersonal sense, that the studio, where our 
best work so far has been born and per- 
fected, is going to be turned into a combi- 
nation boudoir and day-nursery. The 
piano’ll be drowned out by the sewing-ma- 
chine. The divan’ll be buried under piles 
of fancy-work and half-darned stockings. 
All the bibelots will have to be moved, 
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gotten rid of, to make room for the atro- 
cious, imitation art wedding-presents that 
well-meaning people are going to give you. 
There’ll be thick-skinned oranges and 
bottles of milk on every. window-sill. Have 
you ever seen that girl in curl-papers? No? 
Well, you will! The dust will be swept 
off the shelves and out of the corners, where 
it has been so happy and contented, and 
forced to take refuge in your eyes and up 
your nose. Your wife will have sick head- 
aches, and lie around limply in a pink 
wrapper, sniffing at a handkerchief soaked 
in bay rum. There'll be a nurse, with 
slippers that don’t fit. There’ll be hair- 
pins in all the ash-trays.’’ 

‘*Oh, rot!’’ said Kintzing. 

‘‘Oh, not, my young friend! Don’t J 
know? Why, I once had a second cousin 
who got married! The bills will be twice 
as large, and four times as imperative. In 
a year, just to make both ends meet, you'll 
be writing rubbish, the kind of thing 
that’s published in the Sunday newspapers 
and sung in the music-halls.’’ 

‘*Ah, my boy, I believed that—before 
breakfast. Now, J know better.”’ 

Akroyd’s face darkened as the mood 
passed. 

‘*Phil,’’ he said, ‘‘there’s something 
under all this persiflage. You’re a big 
man, for your years, and you were going 
to be a bigger. But now! Of course, I 
understand. When this kind of thing 
comes to a chap, it seems inevitable, irre- 
sistible. You can’t get on without her? 
Of course not! But that’s not the question 
at all. The question is: can you get on 
with her? I tell you that you can’t! 
Your work—such bully work, too !—will 
go to those intimate friends of the esteemed 
Mantalini’s, the ‘demnition bow-bows.’ 
You’ve heard people talk about the artistic 
temperament. We’ve laughed about it 
together, many a time. But it’s no idle 
joke! Before now, I’ve known you to 
strike F, B flat, and D with your right 
hand, and A, D, and E natural—the chord 
that ought to be lost!—with your left, 
just because Katy was rattling the plates 
out in the dining-room. Before now, I’ve 
known you to say things which you should 
never say outside o’ kirk, because the 
clock struck ten in three flats while you 
were playing ‘Siegfried, the World’s 
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Treasure’ in one sharp! Oh, laugh !—of 
course you do! But that’s the artistic 
temperament, just the same, my boy, and 
it means more than cuss-words or chords 
that ought to be lost. It is described in 
two words, and would fill a forty-acre lot 
with its awful possibilities. In view of all 
this, you are going to get married. Lord!’ 

‘*Why not?’’ said Kintzing. 

‘*“Why not? Because—oh, 
woman never talks diminuendo about the 
butcher’s bill while you are playing the 
Second Rhapsody poco a poco piu forte. 
She can’t even be expected to! Why not? 
Because, when you are playing pianissimo, 
the baby always cries colla voce. Be- 
cause, for a man of your sort, marriage is 
all oatmeal and no harmony. That’s why 
not. To-day, my friend, you are one of 
the five composers in these United States. 
In a year, my very dear friend, you will 
be one of the five thousand de-composers 
of music who deserve the fate of Sodom 
and Gomorrah! And that’s why not!’’ 

‘*Poor old Dicky,’’ said Kintzing, re- 
flectively, ‘‘and you haven’t even asked 
the girl’s name.’’ 

‘*Oh, spare me that!’’ retorted Akroyd, 
‘fat least, until the moment when you are 
led as a lamb.”’ 

Kintzing took his departure by the one- 
o’clock boat, unmoved from his resolution, 
and Akroyd, from the pier, crowded with 
spectators, silently watched him off. Against 
his senses nestled the touch of Kintzing’s 
last hand-grip, the smell of bilge and steam 
from the boat which bore Kintzing away, 
the sound of the steamer’s whistle and the 
cheap orchestra, playing ‘‘The Beautiful 
Blue Danube,’’ and the sight of Kintzing, 
leaning, with an effort at a smile, on the 
rail of the upper deck. And on his inner 
perception lay the memory of nine words 
on the back of the letter in Kintzing’s 
hand, that morning at breakfast—words 
which he did not mean to see, which he 
should never have seen, but which, inad- 
vertently, he did see :— 


because a 


‘*Tlove you. Ineed you. Come to me!’’ 


Against Akroyd’s heart lay another let- 
ter, in the self-same hand, and thesé were 
the last words therein :— 


‘*What you ask I cannot give. 


Try to 
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Drawn by Edmund Frederick. 
“WHEN, AT TWILIGHT, HE PLAYED HIS LATEST COMPOSITION. 


forgive me, and think kindly of me. 
Gond-by. ‘*MARGARET Prerce.”’ 

Two months later, a month behind time, 
he heard the news of his friend’s marriage. 
He was sitting on one of the little, leather- 
covered benches before the Café des Deux 
Magots, watching the ebb and flow of Pa- 
risian life on the Boulevard St. Germain, 
and it was Jimmy Savage—Savage of Hon- 
olulu, of Harvard, of the Pudding, of Ju- 
lien’s, of the Avenue de l’Observatoire, of 
nowhere and everywhere—who told him 
the tidings. Savage himself was married, 
and, being a savage, rejoiced unfeignedly in 
the fall of a fellow mortal. 

‘Phil Kintzing’s married,’’ he said, 
sipping his apéritif. ‘‘Had you heard? 
Phil Kintzing’s married. Now, what’s the 
silly girl’s name? Margaret Pierce, or was 
it Nancy? Can’t remember. But one or 
the other, anyhow. Never could dis- 
tinguish "em. But one or the other, any- 
how. Phil's married.”’ 

Akroyd made no reply. He knew which! 
Two months—even two months in Paris— 
eradicate but little. Still, heavy on his 
memory, lay those last, few words which 
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Margaret Pierce had penned. Margaret, 
whose writing had arrested the spoon of 
Philip Kintzing, half-way toward his ex- 
pectant mouth one morning at breakfast. 

‘*What an ass!’’ continued Savage. 
‘‘Imagine Phil Kintzing married —with his 
temperament! Why under the sun didn’t 
he take up hashish, or politics, or some- 
thing else less trying on the nerves? But 
marriage !”’ 

‘*That comes well from you,’’ observed 
Akroyd, grimly. 

‘‘My dear, good man,’’ retorted the 
other, with conviction, ‘‘Helen Savage is 
a woman in a million!’’ 

‘*And that,’’ answered Akroyd, ‘‘is, 
without doubt, the only convulsively hu- 
morous thing that you ever said without 
perceiving the point.’’ 

He swallowed his apéritif at a gulp, and 
straightway took leave of Jimmy Savage— 
the which is one of the most repugnant 
things that a man can find himself forced 
to do. 

It would have seemed almost impossible, 
except for the fact that the same thing hap- 
pens every day, that, closely linked as they 
had been, Kintzing and Akroyd could have 
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for 


more, 


the following 
neither clapped 


split so utterly that 
fifteen years, and 
eyes upon the other, nor so much as heard 
from him by scrawl of pen. It 
that they had quarreled; but, 
that each mutely, 


was not 
what is 
but 


sometimes worse, 


none the less emphatically, resented the 


other’s course of conduct. Akroyd could 
not forgive Kintzing the apparent folly of 
his marriage. Kintzing found it equally 
hard to condone the sneers of Akroyd, his 
lack of sympathy, his refusal to*meet the 
girl—Miss Pierce, they called her, formally 
—his departure from America, two weeks 
before the date set for the modest wedding. 

But fifteen years is a long, long time,—a 
little eternity, indeed,—when petty mis- 
resentment and aloofness 
attempt to survive it. Also, fame dwarfs 
other things immeasurably, and at forty 
Richard Akroyd was a very famous man— 
one of the most famous American painters 
of the day. His countrymen forgave even 
his long, voluntary exile from the land 
of his birth. 

So that when it came to pass that when 
Akroyd arrived at Boston, to paint the big 
frieze of the new Supreme Court building, 
the first thing which met him was a note 
from Philip Kintzing, proposing that by- 
gones should be considered bygones, and 
inviting him to spend Christmas at their 
country-place, near town. Whereupon, 
on an impulse which he himself could 
hardly have explained, Akroyd promptly 
accepted both amende and invitation, and 
the afternoon of the day before Christmas 
found him approaching the Kintzing place 
by a long avenue, winding through woods, 
now clothed fantastically in new-fallen 
snow. They had sent over a sleigh to 
meet him, with word that Mr. Kintzing 
had not yet returned from town. 

It was amazing, said Akroyd to himself, 
as he was whirled through the familiar, 
white calm of the New England winter, how 
little the past fifteen years had amounted 
to, after all. 

Something which was not the Christmas 
cold ran shivering through Akroyd’s nerves; 
something which was not the keen, west 
wind stung his nostrils and turned his eyes 
moist. Then the sleigh swerved abruptly 
and drew up with an imposing clash of 
bells. 


understanding, 
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She met him at the door, and he was 
conscious of a sudden, mad impulse to clasp 
her in his arms, dart to the sleigh and drive 
off furiously, somewhere, anywhere. In- 
stead, as their hands met conventionally, he 
‘‘Time must have stood still with 
You are still twenty.’’ 

’ answered Margaret, 


said : 
you. 

‘*T am thirty-five, ’ 
with a smile, ‘‘and, in places which I take 
good care that no one sees, there is a plenty 
of gray hairs. How do you do? Come 
in by the fire, and have a cup of tea. Phil 
missed the train; we’ve just had a tele- 
phone message. He meant to have met 
you at the North Station. I’m afraid you 
must be content with my humble powers 
of entertainment for a little. My sister will 
be down shortly. She’s looking after the 
kiddies. ’’ 

How delicious she was, in the soft glow 
of the wood fire, how frail, how slender, 
how unspeakably lovely, from the point of 
her tiny, patent-leathered foot to the white 
hands, which fluttered among the dainty 
Dresden cups and saucers, and the silken 
ripple of bronze-shot brown above her deep 
eyes! The Past is a giant whom sleep 
miraculously refreshes. It arose now, and 
smote Richard Akroyd, until his reason 
seemed about to reel. 

They came through the curtains, three 
of them, with the laborious air of formality 
which goes with the newly washed and 
brushed and garbed, and were presented 
to Akroyd in due form. Richard, fourteen, 
with a funny, freckled nose and firm, clean 
hands; Dorothy, nine, with a face by 
George du Maurier and legs by Peter 
Newell; and Clement, four, victim to a 
consuming embarrassment. Then, for the 
strain was too great, the talk burst forth 
in a torrent. 

‘* Was there a tree in the library?’’ de- 
manded Richard, ‘‘If not, why was the 
door locked, and something hung over the 
keyhole on the inside?’’ 

Akroyd shifted uneasily in his chair. A 
great sense of something lost swept over 
him—something better than the audience 
with the Pope, than that other with the 
Czar, than the portrait of the Crown Prince, 
than the button of the Legion, than the 
week with the Khedive. Home—that was 
it—home! A fulness swelled in the famous 
painter’s throat, and his thin, nervous 
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hands gripped the dragons’ heads on the 
arms of his chair. Home—home—home! 

Then his attention came suddenly taut, 
like a stretched string. Out of the tumult 
of childish clamor leaped two words, elec- 
tric sparks which set him a-tingle from top 
to toe: ‘*Aunt Margaret-——’’ 

‘““This must be Mr. Akroyd,’’ said his 
hostess, as she 
entered. ‘* Pray 
pardon my not 


Ba 


ri 


(te 


being on hand 
to receive you. 
This is the busi- 
est day of the 
year,you know, 
and, as long as 
I knew that 
you and Mar- 
garet were old 
friends, I was 
sure I could 
trust her to take 
care of you.”’ 

In some fash- 
ion he replied, 
just how he 
never knew. 
The afternoon 
before the 
Café des Deux 
Magots came 
back to him 
with a rush, 
and the long- 
forgotten 
words of Jimmy 
Savage went 
rioting through 
his brain. 

‘* Margaret 
Pierce, or was 
it Nancy? Can’t 
remember 


W h ich. But “HOW DELICIOUS SHE WAS, IN 


one or the FIRE.”’ 


other, anyhow. Never could distinguish 
‘em. But one or the other, anyhow. 
Phil’s married.”’ 

Oh, fool that he had been! Oh, fool! 
And Richard Akroyd grinned to himself, a 
ludicrous, illogical grin. 

Presently, he told them, confessing even 
to the words which he had seen on the 
back of Kintzing’s letter. 
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‘*And you mean to say you never found 
out your mistake?’’ asked Margaret. 
‘*How funny! Why, we don’t write in 
the least alike, do we, Nan? I can’t im 
agine——"’ 

‘*7 can,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Kintzing, lean- 
ing forward eagerly. ‘‘ You wrote that 
letter, Peggy, don’t you remember? I'd 
been down at 
Lakewood all 


the spring, and 





you joined me 
there in June. 
That was when 
Phil and Mr. 
Akroyd wentto 
Provincetown. 
And then I 
sprained my 
wrist, and you 
took that letter 
from my dicta- 
tion, and I just 
scrawled 
‘Nancy’ at the 
end with my 
left hand. Of 
course! And 
don’t you know 
how funny we 
always thought 
it was that 
you'd never 
met Phil, and 
I’d never met 
Mr. Akroyd? 
Ob, I can see 
perfectly’ And 
then——’”’ 
She turned to 
Akroyd with a 
reproachful 
Drawn by little frown. 
Edmund Frederick. ‘*You were 
THE SOFT GLOW OF THE WOOD shocking] y 
rude, Mr. Ak- 
royd,’’ she added. ‘‘I’m not at all sure 
that I’ve made up my mind to forgive you, 
even after fifteen years! Come, chicka- 
biddies, it’s supper-time. Trot! You can 
come in again, after Daddy gets home.”’ 
And she marshaled them from the room, 
protesting. 
For a long time—for fifteen years, back- 
wardly reckoning—the two before the fire 
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sat motionless, silent, thinking, thinking, 
thinking. Then, slowly, with the tender- 
ness of infinite regret, Richard Akroyd 
began to speak. 

‘*It is absolutely inconceivable that all 
this should have happened in just this way. 
I was young then, as opinionated as a ban- 
tam, and as impatient of restraint as a fox- 
terrier. And I’d—I’d had a hard knock. 
Phil and my work were the only two things 
left in the world, and one of them was 
about ta go out of my life. And so, for 
the moment, I wouldn’t listen to reason, I 
wouldn’t ask questions. I just cut stakes 
and ran! And to think——! And there 
are idiots who say the world is small. 
Why, it’s as big as eternity! I thought 
Phil was an ass. I thought marriage was 
the guillotine of art. And, after all, 
“wasn’t it—of his? His cantatas——’’ 

‘‘Oh, cantatas!’’ broke in Margaret, 
‘‘things that are understood by one-tenth 
the pretenders at the Symphony concerts! 
Cantatas! My dear Mr. Akroyd, Phil has 
gone past cantatas! He writes songs now 
—songs that are whistled by the whole- 
hearted, dirty, little street-boys—songs that 
are known, and sung, and loved through 
the length and breadth of the land. Surely 
that’s better than cantatas. Jt’s—it’s heart 
for heart’s sake, Mr. Akroyd, and what’s 
art beside that? And Phil is happy—the 
happiest man I know!”’ 

‘‘T have very much to learn,’’ said 
Richard Akroyd, humbly. ‘‘And you, 
you that I thought married and the mother 
of children, you are still———?”’ 

‘*T am still Margaret Pierce.’’ 

Just here Philip Kintzing came in, with 
all his old-time vim and go. 

‘And look at this!’’ he vociferated, 
spreading the ‘‘Herald’’ on the table, after 
the greetings were over. ‘‘Here’s a whole 
front page devoted to you, Dick,—your 
picture, and pictures of your pictures— 
your studio—an interview—goodness only 
knows what! I say, aren’t you coming 
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over to look at this presentation of you?”’ 

‘*Let be,’’ said Akroyd, from his place 
beside the fire. 

‘*Margaret,’’ said her brother-in-law, 
with a laugh, ‘‘you are standing directly 
under the mistletoe. Best look out for 
Akroyd. Even these confirmed misogamists 
aren’t wholly responsible for their actions 
when the spirit of Christmas is abroad, 
seeking whom it may devour!”’ 

Then the small, intuitive fairy of tact 
whispered in his ear, as it had whispered 
in his wife’s, and presently the two by 
the fire were once more alone. 

Akroyd rose, turned his back to the 
blaze, and looked down into the woman's 
eyes 

‘*Oh, my beloved!’’ he said, in a deep, 
slow voice, full of gentleness and meaning, 
‘*how little I have understood, how little 
I have known of what life means and is! 
Fame I have, and the leaves of its laurels 
are dry and withered between my fingers; 
wealth I have earned, and its golden pieces 
are heavy upon my heart; homage I receive, 
and its phrases are empty in my ears. I 
have been eager and troubled about many 
things, and none has been worth while! 
And he whom I thought a fool, in that old 
time, for what he was about to do—he 
chose that good part, which shall not be 
taken from him. A wife, home, the talk 
of little children, the spirit of Christmas, 
the locked door, with something covering 
the keyhole inside, the chance of what the 
doll may say, home—home! These are 
life. ’ 

He paused for an instant, with a little 
break in his voice. 

‘*You are standing under the mistletoe, *’ 
he added, ‘‘and I would that the whole 
wide world were roofed with mistletoe, so 
that, whenever I would—whenever I would 


o 


He opened his arms. When he closed 
them again, the woman who had waited 
lay against his heart! 
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FAMOUS CURES AND HUMBUGS OF EUROPE. 
By JULIAN RALPH. 


“7 HE ‘‘cure’’ season in Europe begins in Among the most fashionable of all the 

August. Then perhaps as many as ‘‘cure-resorts’’ are Bad Nauheim, Hom- 
two hundred thousand persons, from all burg, Carlsbad and Aix-les-Bains—the first 
over the continent, and to a growing and two being in Germany, the third in Bo- 
already considerable extent from this hemia, Austria, and the fourth in France. 
country, hie them to a dozen world-famous I speak of there being fifty lesser cure-re- 


popular resorts and to fifty smaller ones. sorts, but, as I hear of a new one almost 


Nore.--Shortly before the author's lamented death, and during his recent visits 
to the ‘cures’ of Europe in search of a health which he did not succeed in find- 
ing, THE COSMOPOLITAN commissioned Mr. Ralph to prepare this article on the 
‘Famous Cures and Humbugs of Europe 

Mr. Ralph was one of the best-known, best-liked and ablest newspaper and 
magazine writers in America. He was born of English parents in New York City 
on May 27, 1853 He received a fair schooling, and then, as he put it, ‘went to 
college in a printing-office.’’ In 1875, while connected with the ‘‘Graphic,’’ he made 
me his first real “hit,’’ in his reports of the Beecher trial. He then transferred his con- 

JULIAN RALPH. nection tothe New York “sun,"' and here brought himself into still greater promi 
nence as special reporter of the famous trial of the ‘‘Molly Maguires’’ in Pennsylvania. Later he became 
city editor of the New York *“ World,”’ and afterward special correspondent of ‘‘Harper’s Weekly 

Julian Ralph was a born journalist. He was generally regarded as the most prolific man on ‘‘copy” 
ever known to New York's ** Newspaper Row.”’ As a newspaper, war and magazine correspondent, 
he visited every state and territory in the United States, Maine and Texas excepted. In the year 1893 he 
traveled thirty thousand miles on a single journey. He was the author of a number of books, was quick 
ind keen in observation, and possessed an unfailing spirit of good humor and optimism. 


us, and often amusing, view of things, his unconven- 





His strength lay in his strong sympathies, his curic 
tionality and his absolute accuracy of vision. He had the wide-open eves of a baby im his method of looking 
atthings. Shortly before his death he was appointed eastern representative of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition,a position he was eminently fitted to fill,and his death in his fiftieth year is the more to be 


lamented because of the wider work he was forced to leave undone EDITOR 
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every time I discuss the subject, perhaps 
my estimate of the number is far under 
the mark. For American- 
English duchess recently boasted to me of 
the good which had been done to her by 


instance, an 


a course which was not only new to me, but 
be almost comical. 


was so strange as to 
The ‘‘air-and-draft cure’’ is what she 


praised, and it was a remedy for cold hands 
and feet. This taken at a tiny 
place in the Ardennes mountains—in a 
single building there, a sanatorium. As 
I understand it, this building is bereft of 
and has great aper- 
instead. The patient 


cure is 


bedroom- windows, 


tures in the walls 
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place after himself. He found the boiling 
Sprudel spring while out upon a deer-hunt, 
house for hot baths in 
thirty-eight miles from 


and he erected a 
1358. Aachen, 
Cologne, is another revered antique among 


interesting places. It is also known as 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and is the  burial-place 


of Charlemagne, and the resort of thousands 
of pilgrims, for in its cathedral, once in 
every seven years, are shown the robe worn 
by the Virgin Mary when our Savior was 
born, the swaddling-clothes of the infant 
Jesus, and the scarf he wore when he was 
crucified. Finally, the famous Aix-les- 
Sains in France was a place well known to 








MARIENBAD. 


retires to a well-bestowed bed, but leaves 
uncovered and exposed his or her feet and 
hands. Strong winds make the Ardennes 
their playground, and these blow through 
the bedrooms and over the extremities of 
the patients, and, in some mysterious way, 
their members develop a strong circulation 
and are presently able to resist cold and 
to guarantee to themselves uninterrupted 
warmth for all time to come. 

Many of the ‘‘cures’’ are of venerable 
age. Carlsbad, for instance, gained a royal 
charter as long ago as 1401, or ninety-one 
years before this continent was heard of in 
Europe. As a cure-resort, it dates from 
the Emperor Charles IV., who named the 


the Romans. They called its waters Aqui 
Gratiane because the proconsul Dometius, 
in the reign of the Emperor Gratian, re- 
paired to the baths. 

Carlsbad and Homburg are the resorts of 
those who suffer liver and stomachic de- 
rangements. These are the places to which 
the gourmets and _ high-livers resort, in the 
belief that by taking the water and _pur- 
suing the diet during one month in the 
year they may indulge in what excesses 
they please during the following eleven 
months. Many a ‘‘good fellow’’ has died 
for his faith in that obvious absurdity. 
Marienbad is the ‘‘cure’’ for obesity, and 
may be relied upon if the excellent regimen 








by which the flesh of the patient is re- 
duced be kept up after he leaves the resort. 
This, however, is what in a hun- 
dred of the patients have the strength of 
Marienbad is in Bohemia, very 


not one 
will to do. 
close to Carlsbad, and near there is another 
less-famous seat of waters curative of the 
ailments of women. 

Spa, the very famous Belgian resort, is 
resort to gain 


men and women 


from 


where 


strength iron, 


the chalybeate, or 





see 
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BUXTON, 


THE BEACH 
AT BIARRITZ, 





It was long the especial resort of 
army officers, returuing ill or wounded 
from the gay and lively 
place, and is often called **the Northern 
Monte Carlo.”’ 
cures’’ Chaudefontaine in 
leading resort, and another is Droitwich in 


springs. 
wars. It is a 


Of what are called ‘‘brine 
Belgium is a 


England. The great sulphur-spring cures 
are Aix-les-Bains in France, and Aix-la- 


Chapelle (Aachen) in Germany. For gout, 


rheumatism, cutaneous diseases or kindred 
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ailments there are Kreutznach in Germany, 
Woodhall in England, Salies de Bain in 
France, Wildege in Switzerland, and Salvo 
Maggiore in Italy. 

3ad Nauheim, an ultra-fashionable re- 
sort in Germany, might fairly be classed 
with the other saline springs which are 
relied upon for the cure of rheumatism and 
gout, but it is newly, and now chiefly, 
celebrated for the relief of those who suffer 
diseases of the heart. Only fifty years ago 
the people of the village made their living 
by the manufacture of salt, but twenty 
years later it was demonstrated that the car- 
bonic acid and salt contained in the waters 
of the springs were efficacious for diseases 
of the heart. Then sprang up a brand- 
new part of the village, composed of villas 
and hotels, large bath establishments and 
the The place has a 
park, set 
bisected by the little River Uss. 
boasts of a lake which is its especial pride, 
and to the westward, close at hand, rises 
the famous vine-covered mountain called 
Johannisberg, whence comes that 
which has been crowned the monarch of all 
the kingly Rhine vintages. 


Kurhaus. 
handsome trees and 
It also 


inevitable 


well with 


wine 
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Bad Nauheim cannot compare with Aix- 
les-Bains upon its holiday side—I mean as 
There may be 
pleasure, and upon a grander scale, at some 


a pleasure-resort. more 
other cure-resort, but it has not been my 
Certainly, Aix-les- 
beautiful of 


fortune to realize it. 
Bains is not the most 
in its situation, arrangement and surround- 
It is a very hot place, with more or 
boasts no 


resorts 


ings. 
less shabby surroundings. It 
river, and the borders of its lake are so 
rude and neglected, or else so given up to 
cheap-excursion gardens, that, when one 
has seen Como and Maggiore near at hand, 
the contrast is depressing. Aix-les-Bains 
is merely a long street, lined with hotels 
and shops, and bordering an enclosed park. 
At one end is the great bath-house, the arch 
left by the Romans, a tatterdemalion bazaar 
of gipsy-like shops, and that is all. 

But the park is the thing! Truly, I 
know of no such seat of varied and alluring 
pleasure as that park in all this world. 
This park is the garden of the gambling 
establishment licensed and, I think, leased 
by the Republican Government to a stock 
corporation. In the park are two build- 
ings called, respectively, the Casino and 


THE PROMENADE 


AT CARLSBAD. 
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CASINO AT AIX-LES-BAINS. 


the Villa des Fleurs. Both are restaurants 
and gambling-houses, and one, the Casino, 
is a veritable palace. From its grand 
staircase, rising above mounds of palms and 
lilies to a lordly porch crowded by the 
beaux and belles of France at snowy tables 
set with crystal and silver—from that 
point, I say, through all the stately rooms 
appointed as for kings, the Casino is a 
palace finer than some royal palaces that 
I have seen. Here, as in the other house, 
the games are ‘‘the little horses’’ (les 
petits cheveaux)—which France does not 





consider a serious gambling-game—and 
baccarat, which is played with a 
‘‘banker’’ who is one of the visitors and 
is not connected with the establishment. 

I spent an entire month in Carlsbad, and 
I know that resort more intimately than any 
other. At any rate, it is but a little watch- 
pocket of a place, as easy to understand 
as it is hard to resist if once one acquires 
the Carlsbad habit. It is only a small 
town, hardly more than a village, and yet, 
because practically every house is either a 
boarding- or lodging-house or a hotel, it 


manages to accommodate more than fifty 
thousand persons in its short season every 
midsummer. Last year, two thousand of 
these were Americans. The rest were 
Turks, Poles, Egyptians, Galician Jews, 
Russians, Englishmen, a host of Germans 
and Austrians, a Hindoo prince and a 
foumanian bishop. 

A typical day in Carlsbad is spent in this 
wise: By the orders of the one hundred 
and fifty doctors who prescribe the differ- 
ent baths and waters, all the ‘*Carlsbader 
Kranks** (as a witty German-American calls 
them by playing on the German term for 
sickness) must be up and off to the springs 
by six or half past six in the morning. 
The early morning scene, when the single 
long street is crowded over both pavements 
and road, from house to house, is a 
spectacle never to be forgotten. Pho- 
tographs of bits of the crowd in front of 
the largest of the spring-houses seem to 
represent a lake or sea of human faces. 
The men and women, as a rule, wear 
their mugs or glasses at the ends of straps 


carried over their shoulders as tourists carry 
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field-glasses. Others carry their mugs 
wrapped up in paper or in bags. All the 


shops are already open, and they present 
a bewildering glory of colored photographs, 
hats and bonnets, jewelry, Berlin 
cheap knickknacks, and of thou- 
sands of are babbling with the 
noise which the 
rythmic swish-swish of all their feet upon 
the pavements. Far down the street, a 
mile from the main hotel, is the Muhl- 
brunnen Spring, and thither go the great 
majority. 

This spring is in an enormous pavilion, 
which is as Roman in architecture as if it 


new 
tens 
people 
above 


is just a tone 
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They pass the Neubrunnen Spring—a 
shallow, circular basin, with something 


like a soda-fountain in it, where two little 
girls, with their hair in long plaits down 
their backs, kneel, each on one knee, like 
carved figures in marble, handing up the 
elixir to its few devotees. Farther on, at 
the very end of the great stone pavilion 
where the invalids enter the classic pile, is 
a larger well, formed of half a dozen granite 
terraces, or steps, on which are perched ten 
girls who pass the empty mugs down and 
the filled ones up as the crowd streams 
slowly along. 

Here the musie of the orchestra sounds 





THE MARIUS ARCH 


had been transported from that ancient 
capital in Cresar’s time. There are sev- 
eral springs under its classic roof, all of 
one general nature, but differing in strength 
and warmth, for all send up heated water. 
IIere a band plays for you to take your 
medicine by. That is a marked peculiarity 
of Carlsbad—you drink the waters, you 
eat your meals, and you go to bed, all to 
music. 

Half the people lounge before the pa- 
vilion, mugs in hand, sipping the waters, 
and the others form long queues and pace 
slowly to the springs. These are ordered 
to drink a number of glasses each morning. 


AT AIX-LES-BAINS. 


faintly—less loudly than the slipping of 
the multitudinous shoes upon the granite 
floor. It is only beside the band that the 
music outswells the falling of the myriad 
feet. Half a dozen races are represented 
in the crawling queues of men and women 
—mainly the The faces 
are of every hue, from the swart, bilious 
cast of the Magyar and his cousin, the 
Tsigane (or Gipsy), or the salmon tone of 


Teutonic ones. 


the ‘‘livery,’’ beer-drinking men and ma- 
trons of Germany to the purest, fairest, 
blondest faces of Sweden, milky and pink 
beneath crowns of hair like spun gold. 


As each member of the concourse 











SULPHUR WELL 


finishes his or her stint of the waters, there 
is a gradual promenade back through the 
old town and out beyond it into the beau- 
tiful forests which clothe that whole country- 
side. In these woods, in close succession 

main 
They form the great distinguish- 
ing feature of Carlsbad, and the patients 


along the road, are many outdoor 


resorts. 


find it their greatest pleasure to go to them. 
For those who do not know and love the 
joys of close contact with Nature there is 


no need for me to describe the charms of 


breakfast outdoors in the checkered light 
and shade of a forest restaurant. And, 
were I to describe this charm for those 


who know it well, I should only be bid- 
ding for criticism, since the supreme sen- 
sations cannot well be put into English. 
There is always a casino-like building in 
such a resort, maintained there to accom- 
the But 
the real purpose of such places is seen in 
the multitude of little tables 
which are scattered all over the grounds 
and waited upon by the young maidens of 


modate crowds when it rains. 


and chairs 


the countryside, each bearing upon her 
breast her Christian name, cut out of metal 
and silver-plated. will find 
their names unfamiliar. A few, for in- 
stance, are. ..i, Betti, Pepi, Elise, Wanda, 


Lauri and fifty other unusual, slight per- 


Americans 
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HARROGATE 


versions of our mode of spelling women's 


names. The usual breakfast consists of 
weak coffee, boiled eggs, and a roll and 
butter. Of the rolls it may be said that 
all frequenters of Carlsbad believe there 
cannot be found in the world any more 
delicious bread than that of which these 


breakfast-rolls are composed. 
Carlsbad is a very serious place, and 
fashion has not been able to trifle with its 





A HEALTH-RESORT IN THE TYROL. 
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Therefore where- 
lunches or 


main curative purpose. 
ever the visitor breakfasts, 
dines in that resort he is apt to find the 
fare suited to the rules of diet prescribed 
In a word, the 
called ‘‘ white 
Though coffee, 


by the local physicians. 

diet consists of what is 
fare,’’ as I have said. 

which is the national drink in Austria, is 
not forbidden, those visitors who indulge 
in wine and lager-beer violate the rules, 
and do so at their peril. White fare makes 
a weakening diet, and hence the patients 
are always ordered to go from Carlsbad to 
the Tyrol or the Swiss Alps, there to rest 
another month, to eat beef and other hardy 
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violence of its rain-storms, and though it 
rained every day of the month that I was 
there last year, it happened that I never 
once was obliged to take a meal indoors. 
From Carlsbad I went to the Tyrol, where 
steam and electricity and all the marvels of 
the age had passed by without stopping 
and failed to effect much change since, one 
might almost say, the Middle Ages. There 
again, perched high upon an Alpine peak, 
I lived another month wholly outdoors or 
so nearly wholly that when I was asleep 
my head was but a few inches from an open 
window. During the two months, how 
many times I wondered why we, in Amer- 
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foods and to slowly regain the strength 
they lost while repairing their systems. 

At the woodland restaurants visitors are 
served with practically all the newspapers 
of the civilized world. An hour is spent 
in reading morning journals, and then it 
is apt to be nearly ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. A slow saunter along the woodland 
paths brings the people back to town and 
to the great bath-houses, where, between 
the hours of ten o'clock and noon, almost 
every one spends an hour. 

The charm of the cure is in the living 
nearly all one’s life outdoors. And, though 
Carlsbad is noted for the frequency and 
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ica, with our all-sorts-of climate, have not 
found one region at least in which we also 
might live our summers outdoors, and to 
which we could invite the world of for- 
eigners to share our pleasure. We are told 
at Carlsbad that neither the waters nor the 
baths form nearly so efficacious a cure as 
the living outdoors. If this is so in Carls- 
bad, it is no less true in America; and, 
when we can have the delight of living 
thus face to face with Nature, does it not 
seem passing strange that we have let a 
century go and have not yet found a region 
where we, too, might drink in the scene 


and the fresh air a whole summer long? 
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HE Tinker of Tamlacht was a lad, long, 
long ago, who used to make and fix 
stills. And there was one day he was 
going across a soft bog to a place where he 
had to fix a still, and he was sinking over 
his head in it every other step he took, and 
the temper got the better of the poor man, 
and at last says he: ‘‘May the Devil take 
me if I come this way again.’’ 
iTowsemever, he got out of the bog all 
right at length, and he fixed his still, and 
he got three shillings for the job. 

On his way back, he met a poor man, who 
told him he was in great distress and asked 
him for help; and the Tinker put his hand 
in his pocket and reached him one of the 
three shillings. He hadn’t gone half a mile 
farther on when another poor man appears 
before him, and had another great story of 
distress entirely for him, and asked the 
Tinker for help. Now the Tinker, for he 
was a good-natured soul, put his hand in 
his pocket and reached him another of the 
shillings, and then he trudged on again; 
and what would you have of it but afore 
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““ INTO HIS POCKET THE TINKER QUICKLY THRUSTS 
HIS HAND.” 


he covered another half mile of the ground 
a third poor man appears before him, with 
a tale of distress, too, and a pitiful face, 
and begged for help. 

‘*Well,’’ says the Tinker, says he, ‘‘I 
have just one shillin’ in my pocket, and I 
have a wife and children in want at home, 
and I'll divide the shillin’ with you.”’ 

But says the poor man, says he: ‘*Don’t 
break on it, for God's sake, for anything 
less than a shillin’ would be of little use to 
me.”’ 

Without any more ado, into his pocket 
the Tinker quickly thrusts his hand, and 
reaches out his third and last shilling and 
the last ha’penny he bad in the world to 
the poor man, and the minute he did this 
says the poor man till him, says he: ‘‘I 
am an angel from heaven who just came to 
try you, and appeared before you as three, 
different, poor men; and now, in reward 
for the kindly heart you have toward the 
poor, I will grant you any three requests 
you like to ask.”’ 

The Tinker, he thanked him right heart- 
ily; and then he thought what three re- 
quests he should ask of him. Wherever 
he went it was always a trouble to him that 
46 
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people were stealing things out of his 
budget, so he thought it would be a grand 
thing, entirely, if he could remedy it once 
and for all. And, as a first request, he 
asked that anything he would put into his 
pudget might never came out again till he 
would take it out himself. 

The Angel said that was granted, and 
asked him what was his second request. 
And, after he had thought over in his mind 
for a while, says the Tinker, says he: ‘‘I 
have one apple-bush growin’ in my garden, 
and I never can get any good of it, for the 
blackguards of Tamlacht always steal every 
apple off it, and I would ask it as a request 
that any one who leaves a hand on them 
apples may stick to the apple and to the 
bush till I release them myself.’’ 
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‘* HE LEFT DEATH STICKING TO THE TREE FOR 
FORTY YEARS. 

‘‘That’s granted, too,’’ said the Angel. 
‘*What is your third request?’’ 

‘*Well, as we’re both poor and bothered 
at home,’’ says the Tinker, ‘‘and our meal- 
chest’s low, I ask, as a request, that it may 
be filled and will be never empty more.’’ 

‘*That’s granted, too,’’ says the Angel, 
‘‘and it’s sorry I am for you that you didn’t 
ask, as your first and greatest request, to 
have God’s blessing.”’ 

Says the Tinker, says he: ‘‘True enough, 
God's blessin’ would be a fine request to 
ask; but, if I had it itself, would it 
thicken our stirabout for us? Would it 
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break the bones of Tamlacht blackguards 
for me when they’d go stealin’ off my wee 
apple-tree and puttin’ their hands in my 
budget?’’ 

The Angel, he shook his head; and he 
went away. 

Now, in ten days’ time, he was going to 
fix another still, and he was going over the 
selfsame road and through the same bog, 
sinking over his head every step he took; 
and, when he was right in the middle of 
it, the Devil come to him and reminded 
him of his prayer that he might take him 
if he ever went that way again. 

‘*And now,’’ says the Devil, ‘‘I have 
come for my due.”’ 

There was no way out of it, but to start 
away with the Devil, and the two of them 
started off on their journey. And, when 
they were coming near a town, says the 
Tinker to the Devil: ‘‘I’ll be all ashamed, 
passin’ through this town where everybody 
knows me, and them seein’ you with me.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ says the Devil, says he, ‘‘if you 
can contrive any way of hidin’ me, I am 
willin’ to be obligin’.”’ 

‘*T can that,’’ says the Tinker, says he. 
‘*TIf you only put yourself into the smallest 
bulk; and, I suppose,’’ says he, ‘‘a bit of 
lead is the smallest you can put yourself 
into. And then I will put you in my 
budget, and, as I go through the town, no 
one will be any the wiser.’’ 

The Devil (for, to give him his dues, 
he was obliging) turned himself into a bit 
of lead at once, and the Tinker put him in 
his budget, and then he hoisted the budget 
on his back and started off. 

In the middle of the town there was a 
blacksmith’s forge, and into the black- 
smith’s forge the Tinker went, and left 
down the budget on the anvil. 

There were six, big, strong fellows stand- 
ing around, and the Tinker asked every 
one of them to take a sledge. ‘‘For,’’ says 
he, ‘‘as I came along the road I found 
somethin’ movin’ in my budget, and I be- 
lieve it’s nothin’ good. So the six of ye 
hammer at this budget for dear life till 
ye’s kill it, whatever it is.”’ 

Every one of the six took a sledge, and 
the Devil he began to roar inside the 
budget, but out he couldn’t get without 
the Tinker’s liberty. 

The six fellows began to lay on the 
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budget with all the nerves of 
their heart; and, every time 
the sledge-hammer came down 
on him, the Devil gave a yell. 
And the louder he yelled the 
louder they hammered. 

The whole town was alarmed 
by the Devil’s screeching ; and, 
at length and at last, when 
there was nothing else for it, 
up the Devil flies, budget and 
all, and carried away the roof 
with him in a flame of fire and 
disappeared. 

It was not long till the 
Tinker’s wife had a young son, 
and she told him to go out 
and look for a sponsor for it. 

The first man he met was 
the landlord, and he asked the 
Tinker where he was going. 

‘‘Lookin’ for a sponsor for 
my child,’’ says the Tinker. 

‘“*Will you take me as a 
sponsor?’’ says the landlord. 

‘*T will not, ’’ says the Tinker 
‘for you are a sorry man. 
You’ve smiles for them that 
are rich, and nothin’ but growls 
for them that are poor.’’ And 
he passed on. 

And the next he met was 
God, and he asked the Tinker 
to take him as a sponsor. 

‘‘Tll not have you,’’ says 
the Tinker, ‘‘because you let 
stingy Bodach MacPartlan grow richer every 
day, while the poor Widow Managhan, who 
is helpless, is let grow poorer every day.’’ 

And then he went on, and the next he 
met was Death, and Death asked him: 
‘**Will*you take me as sponsor?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ says the Tinker, says he, ‘‘I’ll 
take you; for you're the only fair and just 
man, and have no more respect for the rich 
than you have for the poor.”’ 

And he took Death home with him. 
And Death stood sponsor for his child. 

**And now,’’ says Death to the Tinker, 
‘‘since you favored me as you have done, 
and since you don’t seem to have a very 
good way on you, I would like to put you 
in a good way to rear up my godson. So,”’ 
says he, ‘‘here’s a little bottle that will 
never be empty. Take it; and wherever 
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“AND DEATH STOOD SPONSOR FOR HIS CHILD.” 


you find any one sick, high or low, this 
bottle will cure them, provided,’’ says he, 
‘‘that it isn’t their last sickness.’’ 

‘‘And how,’’ says the Tinker, says he, 
‘tam I to know?’’ 

‘““T’ll tell you that,’’ says Death. 
‘*When you’re brought into a sick-room 
you will always see me standing either at 
the head or the foot of the bed. If Iam 
standing at the bed-foot, you are at liberty 
to use the bottle and cure the patient, but 
if you see me standing at the bed-head, 
then you are not to interfere at your peril; 
for I have come for that sick man.’’ 

The Tinker agreed to this, and thanked 
him right heartily. And then, all at 
once, he set up for a doctor. 

Wherever there was any one sick, the 
Tinker of Tamlacht went; and three drops 
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““ THE TINKER WAS IN A QUANDARY.” 


from his bottle cured them, if they were 
to be cured. 

The fame of him spread far and near 
very fast, and he was soon known and sent 
for all over Ireland, England, Scotland and 
France. 

Now the King of Spain, he took bad; 
and, when all his doctors tried their hand 
on him, and gave him up, he heard tell of 
the Tinker of Tamlacht, that cured all men 
that he ever gave drink out of his bottle 
to, and he sent his ship to Ireland for him, 
and brought him over. 

And, when the Tinker went into the 
King’s bedroom, there he saw Death stand- 
ing at the bed-head. 

He made a pretense, of course, of feeling 
the King’s pulse and looking at his tongue, 
and then says he: ‘*My good man, you 
may make your will. 
for you.’’ 

When the King heard this he-com- 
manded that the Tinker should give him 
three drops out of the bottle that cured all 
men, but the Tinker refused to do it. 

The King ordered his soldiers to take 
hold of him, and threatened to have him 


I can do nothin’ 


shot through the heart there and then if 
he didn’t give him the drink out of the 
bottle and cure him. 

The Tinker was in a quandary. 

Then says he: ‘‘Let every one else be 
cleared out of the room except myself and 
the King and four strong men.”’ 

This was done, and then the Tinker 
ordered the four strong men to take hold 
of the bed, every one by a post, and to lift 
it right round, the foot where the head 
should be and the head where the foot 
should be. Then Death was standing at 
the King’s feet. And the Tinker gave 
him the drink out of his bottle, and the 
King jumped up, alive and well again. 

He loaded the Tinker down with gold, 
and the Tinker set out for home. But he 
hadn’t gone far when he found a hand on 
his shoulder, and who do you think it was 
but Death; and, as you may suppose, Death 
was in a towering rage, entirely. 

Says Death, says he: ‘‘Didn’t I warn 
you, on your peril, not to try to cure any 
man that you saw me waiting for? You 
have broken your bargain, so come with 
me yourself, now.’’ 

‘*Very well and good,’’ says the Tinker. 
‘*T’ll do that. The only request I ask is 
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that we may go through Ireland, and I may 
take one look at my own wee cabin again.”’ 

Death, he granted him this; and, when 
they were going past his own cabin, says 
the Tinker, says he: ‘‘There’s bonny apples 
on that bush of mine in my garden, and 
they're waterin’ my teeth. If you would 
only pull me one of them, I'd be happy, 
and I’d never forget you for it.’’ 

Bad ag Death was, he was 
not disobliging; so into the 
garden to pull him an apple 
he goes. And, when he put 
his hand on the apple, his 
hand stuck to the apple, and 
the apple stuck to the tree, 
and, if he was pulling and 
tugging from that day to this 
day, free from it he couldn’t 
get himself. 

The Tinker, he never minded 
him; but he went in home, 
and he went about his busi- 
ness as usual. 

He left Death sticking to 
the tree for forty years, and 
during all that time he had 
a free hand and cured every- 
body, and there was no one in 
the whole world dying. 

And, after forty years, the 
Tinker was passing by the tree 
one day, and he looks at Death 
sticking to the tree, and says 
he to Death: ‘‘Is it there you 
are yet?’’ 

“If you let me down,’’ 
says Death, says he, ‘‘I will 
give you sparings for forty 
years.’’ 

The Tinker, he agreed ; and 
he let Death go, and there was 
plenty dying after that. 

At the end of the forty 
years, Death come to the 
Tinker and told him his time was up. 

‘*Very well and good,’’ says the Tinker, 
“I’m ready to go with you. Only, we'll 
go home till I bid good-by to my wife and 
children first.’’ 

Death agreed to this; and, when they 
got into the Tinker’s house, Death told 
him to hurry up and not be long. 

‘Dll not be long,’’ says the Tinker. 
There was a bit of a candle burning on 
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the Tinker’s table, and it was nearly 
burned out. 


Says the Tinker: ‘‘I’ll only ask till that 
candle burns out, and then I'll go with you.”’ 

Death said that was reasonable, and he 
would grant it. 

And, when he said this, the Tinker blew 
out the candle, and says he: ‘‘You will 
have more than a week to wait.’’ 
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‘**1T’S THE TINKER OF TAMLACHT I HAVE,’ SAYS DEATH 


And he took the bit of candle away, and 
he buried it nineteen feet deep in a bog. 

And then Death watched that bog for 
forty years more till the bog wore down to 
where the bit of candle was; and, when 
he got it, he burned it out and then set 
off for the Tinker, and said he would have 
to come with him now. 

“I’m dct: ready and willin’ to come 
now,’’ says the Tinker, ‘‘but,’’ says he, 
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‘‘as I’m only too afeard I haven’t given 
much attention to my soul for the last 
hundred years or so, I would wish, if it’s 
not too unreasonable, that you give me 
time to say three Pater and Aves to try 
and make my peace before I go with you.”’ 

‘Well, it isn’t unreasonable,’’ says 
Death, ‘‘and I grant it with a heart and 
a half.’’ 

‘*Then,’’ says the Tinker, ‘‘I’ll never 
say a Pater and Ave more.”’ 

And Death, he went away in a rage; 
and no wonder! . 

Then, for near a hundred of years, the 
Tinker of Tamlacht was going about doc- 
toring and curing, and piling up houses and 
houses full of wealth. And 
there was one night he was 
driving home from curing 
a man, and, passing over 
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“ HE MADE HIMA STRAPPING, YOUNG FELLOW OF 
EIGHTEEN.”’ 
a bridge, he heard a great moaning and 
groaning underneath. 

‘*What’s wrong with you, my poor 
man?’’ calls the Tinker. ‘‘I’m the Tinker 
of Tamlacht, and I’ll soon cure you.’’ 

‘*But you can’t cure me,’’ says he, ‘‘for 
I died three hundred years ago. There 
was a penance laid on me, when I was 
alive, to say three Pater and Aves for my 
sins, and I died without doing my penance; 
and I never got rest, and I never will, till 
a kind Christian does my penance for me.”’ 

‘*Then I'll soon release you, poor soul, ”’ 
says the Tinker. 

And down on his knees he got, there 
and then, and said them; and that minute 
Death jumped up, for it was Death was in 


it, and says he: ‘‘I have you at last!’! 

And with him the poor Tinker had to 
go this time, sure enough. He brought 
him first up to heaven, and, when they 
came to the gates, St. Peter asked: ‘‘Who 
have you here?”’ 

‘‘The Tinker of Tamlacht,’’ says Death, 
‘‘and a long time I was waiting for him.’’ 

‘‘He’s the man,’’ says Peter, ‘‘that 
wouldn’t have God as sponsor for his child, 
so he will not come in here.”’ 

‘*Well and good,’’ says Death. 
try elsewhere. ’’ 

And the pair of them started off down 
to hell, and, as they knocked at the gates 
there, the Devil inquired who he had. 

‘*The Tinker of Tamlacht,’’ says Death. 

‘*Take him away, take him away out of 
this!’’ says the Devil, says he, ‘‘for he’ll 
not get in here. I got enough of that 
lad,’’ says he, ‘‘and I’m sure I don’t want 
any more of him; he’d make hell too hot.’’ 

‘*There you are,’’ says Death, says he; 
‘‘vou see your character’s everywhere afore 
you. What am I to do with you?”’ 

‘*Well,’’ says the Tinker, ‘‘you took me 
away without me wishin’ for it, and now 
you must provide for me.”’ 

Says Death: ‘‘I can’t provide for you, 
and, since no one will take you off my 
hands, T can’t be bothered with you any 
longer. What would you like yourself? 
I'll do what I can for you.’’ 

The Tinker thought, and says he: ‘‘I 
believe I’d like to be a young fellow again 
of eighteen, and back in the world roamin’ 
it.”’ 

Death agreed. He made him a strap- 
ping, young fellow of eighteen and left him 
back in Ireland again. And, from that 
day to this, the Tinker of Tamlacht hasn’t 
grown a day older than eighteen. And 
he’s wandering Ireland ’round from end to 
wynd and from post to pillar wherever there 
is fun to be found. 

He’s at weddings and wakes and jolly 
christenings; and, if there’s a fight in the 
fair, he’s in the heart of it. 

There’s many’s the man has met and 
chatted with the gay, young stranger in 
one end of Ireland or the other, and thought 
him brave company, and jolly; but it’s sel- 
dom they suspect till long after that they 
have been chatting and drinking with the 
Tinker of Tamlacht. 


‘We'll 
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HE most extraordinary deposit of native 
copper known to exist on the globe is 


‘‘On the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
Of the shining Big Sea Water.” 


Indeed, there is no other mass of pure 
metal of any kind to compare with it. A 
single little nugget of Lake Superior cop- 
per weighed over five hundred tons. There 
is a famous lump of ore, weighing between 
three and four tons, at the National Mu- 
seum at Washington. The Indians used 
to chip off bits of it around the edges, but 
they could make‘no impression on its bulk 
with their stone tools. 

Its fame induced General Lewis Cass to 
send a party up the Ontonagon River, in 
1819, when he was heading the first ex- 
ploring expedition despatched by the United 
States through the Lake Superior region. 
The Cass party tried to detach the copper 
from its bed by heaping thirty cords of 
wood upon it and then dousing the heated 
rock with cold water, after the fashion of 
the old Indian miners, but they failed. 
Others made equally futile attempts, but 
finally, after nursing the scheme for sixteen 
years, Julius Eldred, of Detroit, succeeded 
in getting the treasure afloat in 1848. He 
had bought it once from the Chippewa In- 
dians, who owned the land on which it lay, 
and then had to buy it again from a rival 
who was preparing to remove it under a 
permit from the Secretary of War. He 
built a wooden railway, on a road cut 
through the forest for the purpose, and 
jacked the boulder with a capstan and 
chains for four miles and a half through 
ravines and over hills six hundred feet high 
fo get it to navigable water. When it 
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the Government 
Eldred for his trouble and 
took possession of the treasure as public 


finally reached the lake 
thanked Mr. 


property. The authorities generously al- 
lowed the pioneer to put his curiosity on 
exhibition for a month at twenty-five cents 
a head, and then carted it off to Washing- 
ton. Eldred appealed to Congress, and sur- 
passed all his previous efforts by the almost 
feat of getting a relief bill 
through that body in four years instead of 
the usual three By the au- 
thority of this act the Government paid to 
him and his sons $5,664.98 for the Onto- 
nagon boulder. Thus was inaugurated the 
commercial copper industry of Lake Su- 


miraculous 


generations. 


perior. 

Five hundred years ago, when the forest 
stretched unbroken from sea to prairie, 
and no smudge of coal-smoke defiled the 
the finger o: land pointing 
from Northern Michigan into Lake Su- 
perior, with Isle Royale beyond, was a 
center of American industry. The Indians 
prized copper as we prize gold, and there 
were just two places on the continent where 
they could get it. One was on the Copper- 
on the bleak Arctic confines of 
and the other was 


sapphire sky, 


mine River, 


the Canadian Northwest, 


on Lake Superior. They had no use for 
ores that called for scientific reduction- 
works—what they vanted was a_ place 


where they could p.ck up lumps of pure 
metal from the ground, and beat them into 
knives and with stone hammers. 
And Northern Michigan provided exactly 
what they needed. 

To the Indian, 
precious treasure and a formidable 
cine, 


spoons 


once a 
‘*medi- 


copper was at 


’? to be treated with cautious respect, 
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GROUP OF CALUMET AND HECLA MINERS. 


The god Missibizi was particularly jealous 


of the supply of it on his island of Michi- 


picoten. Modern map-makers have fast- 
ened the island down to a point about ten 
miles from the Canadian shore of Lake Su- 
perior, but in Missibizi’s time it used to be 
afloat, and the god would shift it from 
one part of the lake to another, as the hu- 
mor took him. It is not unlike a canoe in 
shape, and when the Indians saw that gi- 
gantic craft, fifteen miles long, plunging 
through the waves, with the angry deity 
sitting on its hills, his head wreathed in 
thunder-clouds, and his long, black hair 
snapping in the storm, as he propelled him- 
self with vicious strokes of a paddle as big 
as the board-walk at Atlantic City, they 
were excusable for placing themselves else- 
where as unobtrusively as possible. One 
day, some centuries ago, four of 
happened upon the island in a fog. 

drew their canoe the 

cooked some fish, by putting 
water in a birch-bark vessel, boiling the 
water with red-hot stones. These stones 
were some of Missibizi’s copper nuggets. 
They were red and heavy, and the Indians 
thought them worth taking home to their 
children. Accordingly, they put them into 
their canoe, and, when the weather cleared, 
they pushed off. But, while they were 


them 
They 
beach and 


them in 


up on 


still in the shadow of the 
island, they heard the awful 
voice of the god roaring his 
wrath at the thieves who had 
robbed his children of their 
One of them, accord- 
ing to the legend, died of 
fright on the spot. The 
others paddled, with the clutch 
of desperate terror at their 
hearts, until their canoe grated 
upon the beach of the main- 
land. They started home, and 
two dropped dead on the way. 
The solitary survivor staggered 
into the village of his tribe, 
exhibited the red stones, with 
which he had never parted, 
and told his tale. Then he 
died, too, and the vengeance 
of Missibizi was complete. 
The Jesuit missionaries, to 
whom this tale was told long 
afterward, tried to explain 
away the miracle. They pretended that the 
copper in the boiling water poisoned the fish, 
and that the roaring voice of Missibizi was 
nothing but an echo in the rocks. They 
even rationalized the floating island into an 
illusion caused by refraction through the 
mists. But the Indians knew better. They 
knew that the higher powers were all 
around them. The lake itself was a di- 
vinity, to which they prudently offered sac- 
rifices. Every lump of copper had ce- 
lestial qualities, and many nuggets were in- 
dividual deities. Father Claude Allouez, 
who saw the copper-deposits of Lake Su- 
perior in 1665, and was the first white 
man to describe them with any accuracy, 
found a whole pantheon of copper gods 
there. ‘‘One often,’’ he remarked in the 
journal embodied in the Jesuit Relations, 
‘‘finds at the bottom of the water, pieces 
of pure copper of ten and twenty livres’ 
weight. I have several times seen such 
pieces in the savages’ hands; and, since 
they are superstitious, they keep them as 
so many divinities, or as presents which 
the gods dwelling beneath the water have 
given them, and on which their welfare is 
to depend, For this reason they preserve 
these pieces of copper, wrapped up, among 
their most precious possessions. Some have 
kept them for more than fifty years; others 


toys. 
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have had them in their families from time 
immemorial, and cherish them as household 
gods.’’ 

Father Allouez was told of ‘‘a sort of 
great rock, all of copper,’’ projecting from 
the water, but when he passed that way 
nothing was to be seen of it. Always ready 
with a natural explanation for the miracles 
of any religion but his own, he thought 
the storms had covered it with sand; but 
the Indians assured him that it was a di- 
vinity who, for some reason satisfactory to 
himself, had chosen to disappear. 

Another Indian theory at this time was 
that the nuggets of copper found under 
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nothing definite was known of them until 
the Jesuit missionaries encountered them 
in the course of that prolonged martyrdom 
in the splendor of whose enduring courage 
all the romances of chivalry flicker like 
tallow-dips. 

The first reference made by the Jesuits 
to Lake Superior copper appears in the Re- 
lation for 1659-60, supposed to have been 
written by Father Lalemant. The writer, 
obtained from a 
converted Indian, said of the lake: ‘‘It is 
also enriched in its entire circumference 
with mines of lead in a nearly pure state, 
with copper of such excellence that pieces 
as large as one’s fist are found, all refined; 
and with great rocks, having whole veins 
of turquoise.’’ When to this were added 
golden sands and easy communication by 
water with the Pacific Ocean the bit of plain 
truth about copper almost disappears from 
view. 

After the expulsion of the French from 
North America, the English began to take 
an inventory of their new possessions. They 


whose knowledge was 
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vater in the lake and in the river emptying 

into it were the riches of the gods who 
dwelt in the depths of the earth. This 
idea was easily related with the solicitude 
of Missibizi for the playthings of his 
children. 

Before the visit of Father Allouez, Father 
Joliet had been sent by the Intendant Talon 
to investigate the copper-mines of which 
rumors had been brought ,to Montreal by 
the fur-trading Indians, but he had met 
with no success. 

The first published hints of these deposits 
had been given by La Garde in 1636, but 


were eager for opportunities to exploit the 
country, and there was much activity 
among travelers and capitalists in the 
Northwest in the period between the last 
French war and the Revolution. In 1763, 
Alexander Henry found an abundance of 


virgin copper on the banks of the Onto- 


The Indians were making 
Five years later 


nagon River. 
spoons and bracelets of it. 
he joined a partnership for working the 
lake mines of all kinds, but the enterprise 
was a failure. 

Henry would have been surprised if he 
had lived to see a single copper-mine in 
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that region paying eighty million dollars 
in dividends in thirty years—a record never 
matched by any other mine on earth, 
whether of copper, silver, gold or dia- 
monds. 

Lake Superior copper is found in three 
forms-—‘‘stamp,’’ ‘‘barrel’’? and ‘‘mass’’ 
copper. The stamp copper occurs in small 
bits, imbedded in rock, and has to be sep- 
arated in a stamp-mill. The Indians had 
no use for it, but modern miners find it the 
most profitable of all. Barrel copper comes 
in good-sized lumps, which can be picked 
up and thrown into barrels. It is eminently 
adapted to primitive needs. Mass copper 
is found in huge boulders, sometimes con- 
taining over five hundred tons of nearly 
pure metal, worth fromone hundred thousand 
dollars to two hundred thousand dollars. It 
was almost useless to the Indians, and 
even the miners of to-day, with their 
specially invented tools for cutting it, con- 
sider it the least profitable form of all. One 
mine was nearly ruined by striking a mass 
of six or seven hundred tons of virgin cop- 
per which could be neither dug nor blasted, 
and had to be cut away with cold-chisels. 

Commercial mining on the lake began in 
1845, and was carried on for some years 
under the guidance of the old Indian pits 
and trenches. But before long the situa- 
tion was changed by the discovery of a vein 
the Indians never could have worked if 
they had known of it—the ‘‘Calumet Con- 
glomerate.’’ There are many stories, more 
or less apocryphal, of the manner in which 
this treasure was revealed. One of them 
gives the credit to a drove of hogs be- 
longing to a tavern-keeper, ‘‘ Billy Royal.’ 
The hogs were missing one day, aad when 
Royal went on their trail, he found them 
rooting under the lee of a huge mass of 
rock, which, on inspection, proved to be 
the copper-bearing breccia that has since 
made the fortune of the Calumet and Hecla 
Mine. The story may be true, as far as it 
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goes, but it is quite certain that the real 
discovery of the Calumet Conglomerate was 
not an accident, and did not depend upon 
a tavern-keeper or his hogs. It was the 
result of years of systematic work on the 
part of a trained explorer, Edwin J. Hul- 
bert. Pieces of float-conglomerate had 
been picked up where the glaciers of the 
Ice Age had left them, and Hulbert delib- 
erately set himself to find the vein from 
which they had been torn. He succeeded. 

He struck the vein at several points, the 
first one in 1858 at the identical rock 
which, presumably, ‘‘Billy Royal’s’’ hogs 
discovered six years later. Near this rock 
was a pit, which contained fragments of 
copper that had been mostly reduced by 
the weather to a green carbonate. The 
conclusion naturally followed that this was 
an ancient mine, and when the richest mine 
in the world was opened immediately under 
it, a simple process of putting two and two 
together convinced the casual observer that 
the Calumet and Hecla, like most of its 
neighbors, was merely an extension of the 
workings begun by the aboriginal pros- 
pectors centuries before. 

Mr. Hulbert, however, insisted that this 
pit was not a mine, but a cache in which 
the Indians had hidden pieces of copper 
they had picked up elsewhere. The con- 
glomerate could have been of no use to 
them if they had found it. Even modern 
chilled-steel tools have difficulty in break- 
ing up the flinty cement in which the par- 
ticles of copper are imbedded, and the task 
would have been quite impossible to the 
stone hammers of the natives. Indeed, 
even modern miners have failed to work 
the conglomerate formation profitably ex- 
cept in the single case of the Calumet and 
Hecla. Before its wealth-producing pos- 
sibilities were displayed in that instance, it 
was generally considered worthless. 

When Hulbert had definitely located his 
vein, and sunk trial pits at various points 
along its course, he quietly set about se- 
curing title to the land. It was necessary 
to keep his plans and discoveries secret, for 
there were mining companies already on 
the ground that would have taken every- 
thing if they had gained an inkling of the 
truth. Unfortunately for himself, Hulbert 
was only too successful in enlisting Boston 
capital in his enterprise, 
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The Calumet and Hecla is now a Bos- 
tonian property, and its discoverer and for- 
mer sole owner has notasingle one of its hun- 
dred thousand shares. With the few thou- 
sand dollars he raised through his Eastern 
connections Mr, Hulbert bought, in his own 
name, all the land now occupied by the 
Calumet and Hecla mine, so that at one 
time he was the exclusive owner of a prop- 
erty that has cleared ten million dollars in 
profits in a single year and eighty million 
dollars in thirty years. 

To finance his operations various com- 
panies were formed. The first was the 
Hulbert Mining Company, through whose 
agency was organized the Calumet Mining 
Company, and later the Hecla Mining Com- 
pany. Mr. Hulbert was allotted 10,833 
shares, equivalent to 27,082 shares of the 


present stock of the consolidated Calumet 


Hecla, or a little more than a one- 
Three years ago this stock 


and 
fourth interest. 
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great mine of which he had once been the 
sole proprietor. 

Here is one of the merry jests Fortune 
likes to play upon mankind: A drayman 
got seven hundred shares of Calumet stock 
and kept it until it was worth over half a 
million dollars, meanwhile continuing 
calmly to drive his dray. The man whose 
genius and industry discovered the mine, 
created its organization and launched it 
upon its wonderful career had 27,082 
shares and could not keep any of them. 
He found himself reduced to poverty, 
when a single month’s dividends on his 
former holdings would have made him 
rich. 

From a dollar per share at the close of 
1865 Calumet stock rose to thir- 

to seventy- 
endof 1866 
HeclaCom- 
been organ- 


eras: Gaal 


ty dollars,and then | ~ iJ 


five dollars by the 
and the stock of the 


pany, which had 











was quoted at eight hundred and ninety-five 
per share. If the discoverer of the mine 
had been able to hold his interest, it would 
have been worth $24,238,390, and would 
have brought him an income of $2,708,200 
in that one year. But the rewards of em- 
pire-building seldom go to the pioneers. 

It took years of expensive work to put 
the Calumet and Hecla on a dividend-pay- 
ing basis, and there was little faith in its 
future. In the early days Calumet stock 
sold as low as one dollar per share—just 
the one-hundredth part of a single subse- 
quent annual dividend. Hulbert pledged 
his interest for a loan and lost it. He in- 
sists that he was swindled out of it by the 
solid men of the East. However that may 
be, he never drew a dividend from the 


ized in that year, reached the same figure. 
But assessments knocked the market price 
of Calumet down to fifteen dollars. By 
February, 1868, the Calumet stock had 
been assessed, in all, fifteen dollars per 
twenty-five-dollar share, and the Hecla 
stock twenty-five dollars, or one hundred 
per cent. In December, 1869, Hecla paid 
its first dividend of five dollars per share. 
Calumet paid its first dividend in August, 
1870, and continued to pay quarterly until 
the two companies were consolidated in 
May, 1871. At the time of the consolida- 
tion, Calumet, after six years of operation, 
had come out exactly even, with an aggre- 
gate of fifteen dollars per share of assess- 
ments, balanced by fifteen dollars of divi- 
dends. Hecla was a little ahead. Its 














A SMELTER. 


THE INTERIOR OF 
stock had been assessed twenty-five dollars 
per share and had paid dividends of thirty- 
two dollars and fifty cents From that 
time to the present, a period of nearly 
thirty-two years, the career of the mine 
has been one of uninterrupted prosperity. 
It has never missed a dividend in a single 
year. It has gone through the panics of 
1873 and 1893, and the long stretches of 
hard times that followed, without a pinch. 
The collapse of the French Copper Syndi- 
cate, which shattered copper-mining values 
all over the world, left it unscathed. Its 
stock at the time of consolidation amounted 
to a million dollars, in forty thousand 
shares of twenty-five dollars each. It was 
increased, from time to time, by stock 
dividends, until, in 1879, it reached the 
legal limit of two million five hundred 
thousand dollars in one thousand shares. 
Of this, only one million two hundred 
thousand dollars were ever paid in. The 
dividends in one year have amounted to 
ten million dollars—equivalent to four 
hundred per cent. on the face value of the 
stock, or eight hundred and thirty-three 
per cent. on the amount paid in. The 
twenty-five-dollar shares have sold in the 
market in recent years at from four hundred 
and ninety dollars to eight hundred and 
ninety-five dollars apiece, or from nineteen 
and a half to nearly thirty-six times their 
face value. Standard Oil stock sells at 
seven or eight times its face. Although 
the product of Calumet and Hecla is con- 
siderably less than that of the Anaconda, 
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it produces so cheaply that 
its net profits are greater 
than those of all the mines 
of the Amalgamated Copper 
Company combined. It can 
turn out capper, year after 
year, at six cents per pound, 
The market price is never 
much less than twice, and 
occasionally nearly three 
times, that. 

In its early development 
the Calumet secured the 
services, as treasurer, of the 
son of a man of science who 
once said that he had no 
time tomake money. Un- 
like his father, Alexander 
Agassiz found time to make 
considerable money, and that without 
neglecting science to any great extent. 
His specialty was marine life. 

He made cruises on the ships of the Fish 
Commission, and wrote learnedly on echi- 
noderms and the like, on which he is the 
greatest living authority. The University 
of Bologna made him a doctor on its eight- 
hundredth anniversary. Cambridge and 
Harvard have given him degrees; he is a 
corresponding member of the French Acad- 
emy, and he was the first foreigner to re- 
ceive the Prix Serres of the Académie des 
Sciences, which is awarded only once every 
ten years. A queer sort of captain of in- 
dustry, one would think—yet Alexander 
Agassiz has been at the head of the richest 
mining company in the world for thirty 
years. He developed the Hecla, became 
superintendent of the combined mines in 
1867, worked fourteen and a half hours a 
day, and finally was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Calumet and Hecla, which he 
still holds. Meanwhile he was filling his 
father’s place as Curator of the Museum 
of Natural History at Harvard, adding to 
its collections by his own explorations, and 
quietly paying university billsout of Calumet 
and Hecla profits whenever he saw a place 
where a little ready money would be handy. 
His unobtrusive gifts of this sort have 
footed up something like three-quarters of 
a million dollars. 

It is said that there is copper enough 
in sight in the Calumet and Hecla to sup- 
ply all the demands of the whole world. 










The BONE of CONTENTION 


by John Oxenham. ._—~ 


OTHER sent ‘em for me to 
play with, and you've no 
right to keep ’em,’’ said the 
small boy, with determina- 
tion in his eye. 

A ‘*Tt is not good for little 
boys to get their own way at all times. 
When you’re a good boy you shall have 
them,’’ said Miss Deborah. 

‘*T hate you,’’ said the small boy. 
you were a man, I'd hit you.’’ 

‘*That just shows what a naughty little 
boy you are,’’ said Miss Deborah. ‘‘You 
must try to get the better of such feel- 


+e 


ings.”’ 

‘*‘T wish I’d died in India, or you’d died 
before I came here!’’ 

‘*When you grow older you'll understand 
Then, perhaps, you'll, thank me 
letting have all your own 


better. 
for not 
way.’ 

‘‘No, I won’t. Never! You’re a hate- 
ful old thing, and your teeth come out, and 
your hair comes off, and I'll tell every one 
iE gee;”* 

‘*You’ll go straight to your room, and 
stop there till you’re in a better frame of 
mind,”’ 

““F won't.’” 

‘*Then I shal take you, and if necessary 
I shall whip you.”’ 

‘“*Tf you do, I'll bite.’ 

All of which duly took place, and ten 
minutes later Master David Garth was lying 
on his bed, tingling in places where at times 
it is beneficial to the spirit for the flesh 
to tingle, and breathing hard through a 
mouthful of counterpane. And Miss De- 
borah was back at her sewing, bearing vis- 
ible marks of the encounter. 


you 


There were red spots on her cheeks. 
They came from within. There were little, 
red marks on one of her hands. They 
came from Master David's little white teeth. 
They did not hurt physically, though men- 
tally they caused her discomfort. When she 
tried to sew, little red spots appeared on 
the small shirt she was at work on, by reason 
of the needle going astray through the 
jumping of her nerves. 

‘‘T wish to goodness——’’ she began, 
as she laid her work aside until the blood 
should settle down inside her veins, instead 
of squandering itself in unnecessary deco- 
ration of the shirt. 

did not finish 
wish. For she knew 
that if the small boy had not been 
home he would have the way of 
the others. And a live small boy, if more 
troublesome, is better than a dead small 
boy, after all is said and since 


while there is life there is hope of better 


her nat- 
well enough 


3ut she very 


ural 
sent 


gone 


done, 


things. 

She had accepted the charge of him with 
much foreboding and of simple necessity, 
since there was no one else to do it. She 
had once before taken charge of a certain 
David Garth—this present David's father 
—and she had not forgotten it yet, though 
twenty years had somewhat blunted the 
edges of her recollection. She had vowed 
then that she would never take charge of a 
child again, but here she was with another 
David Garth on her hands, and she twenty 
years older than she was then, and he ten 
times as troublesome as ever his father had 
been. She had known well enough, or at 
all events she had thought so, what the 
reintroduction of the boy element into her 
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simple life meant, and her forebodings had 
been more than realized. 

But she could not refuse. Two other 
little David Garths had been buried in 
India. This one had shown more stamina, 
and survived the infantile stage, but the 
moment the anxious, parental eyes detected 
the first sign of drooping he was hurried 
off to England, consigned to his father’s 
aunt, Miss Deborah Garth, with only one 
mail’s notice of his. coming, and she took 
him in and did her best for him. 

But an elderly maiden aunt’s ideas of 
what is best for a small boy differ consider- 
ably from the small boy’s own ideas on the 
subject, and these two clashed from the 
very first kiss of welcome. 

‘*What a cold nose you’ve got!’’ were 
Master David's first words to his aunt. 

‘*It’s a sign of good health,’’ said Miss 
Deborah, laughing to cover a touch of con- 
fusion, for her nose was a trifle frosty. 

‘‘That’s in dogs,’’ said David. ‘‘Have 
you got a dog?’’—with a sudden hope. 

‘‘No, but I’ve got two cats.’’ 

‘‘T don’t care for cats. I wish I’d 
brought Nip with me. But he’s Dad’s 
dog, too. Only his tail’s mine. And Dad 
wanted him all. He’s nuts on rats and 
cats.”’ 

‘‘Then I’m very glad you didn’t bring 
him,’’ said Miss Deborah. 

They had clashed more or less ever since. 
The early surroundings of an up-country 
resident magistrate’s only child do not 
make overabundantly for self-control, un- 
selfishness and the gentler virtues. No 
matter how beneficial the motherly influ- 
ence, it is apt to be diluted by the indul- 
gence of overfond ayahs and the obsequious 
compliance of native servants. Little David 
Garth was no better and no worse than any 
other small boy born into such conditions. 
But Miss Deborah very early perceived the 
defects in his upbringing and set herself 
to the thankless task of correcting them. 

Having no children of her own, and 
never having had very much to do with 
children, she naturally had strong theoret- 
ical opinions on the subject of training them 
as they should go, and little David got full 
benefit of them. 

Certainly she could point with pride to 
his father, who had fallen under her care at 
the age of ten, and had since gone far, and 
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was now, at thirty-five, in charge of a dis- 
trict which she vaguely understood to be 
as big as England and inhabited by millions 
of black people. But David the First had 
not had the disadvantages of an early, hot- 
house training. He had gone early to 
boarding-school—she had nebulous recol- 
lections, of _strifes and divisions between 
them before that happened—and had passed 
on to college on the strength of the schol- 
arships he had won at school, and had 
joined the Civil Service and sailed for India 
before she realized that he was no longer a 
boy. Not a little of the father’s grit and 
determination had descended to the son. 
And that which had been the making of 
the one made the other an extremely diffi- 
cult little subject to sit upon. 

To one who had been accustomed to 
bend all his keepers to his will, Aunt De- 
borah was a most disconcerting personage. 
One of her inflexible rules was that a small 
boy should never, by any chance, be al- 
lowed to have his own way in anything. 
If he ardently desired a thing, that was in 
itself a sign that he was better without it, 
or, at all events, was good reason why it 
should be withheld from him. The thing 
desired might be perfectly harmless in itself, 
but the mere gratification of desire was a 
thing to be repressed—in the young, at all 
events. Yielding was a weakness and the 
father of weaknesses generally. Therefore, 
constant demand on the one side was met 
by perpetual refusal on the other, and many 
a battle royal they had. 

Not that Aunt Deborah stinted the boy 
in any way. She provided amply, from 
her own point of view, for all his wants, 
and, as far as she could gauge them, for 
his pleasures as well. But the points of 
view of seven years old and fifty-seven are 
very wide apart, as wide almost as the 
poles—except in very exceptional cases 
—and the golden bridger of that gap must 
need be, or have been, a parent. 

The present bone of contention was a 
box of little, clay figures, animals and men, 
sent to David by his mother as a birthday 
present. They were clever, rough models, 
made by native artists, painted to the life; 
and, by sight and smell, they recalled to 
the small boy, with the vividness of a sud- 
den memory, those things and scenes among 
which his earlier years had been passed. 
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When he handled and smelt them, 
the first day they came, clammy, gray 
England fled away, and he was back in India with 
his father and mother and everything that made 
life bright and happy and beautiful. He wanted 
to keep them for his very own, but Aunt Deborah 
knew what the result of that would be. So she 
locked them up in a cupboard, and bestowed 
them on him now and again at unexpected 
moments in recognition of unusually good be- 
havior. Good behavior being closely connected 
in David’s small mind with doing what he didn’t 
want to do, at all events, and, most certainly, not 
doing what he most particularly did want to do, 
the association of his birthday present with so 
unpleasant a state of mind and body 
was distasteful to him in the ex- 
treme, and productive of rebellion. 

He had been-with his aunt almost 
twelve months, and she was. still 
astonished at times to find depths in 
that small brain and body which she 
had not yet succeeded in fathoming. 
The present proved a case in point. 

Tea-time came, but no David. 
Aunt Deborah waited a few minutes 
and then went up to fetch him. 
Fetching a small boy out of a bed- 
room, however, implies an open 
door. Miss Deborah found David’s 
door closed, and, moreover, impos- 
sible of opening. As she did not 
allow him a key, it was evident 
that he had succeeded in fastening 
the door in some occult way of 
his own. 

‘*David!”’ 

No response. 

‘‘Open this door at once. If 
you don’t, I shall open it myself, ’’ 
said she, and she shook the handle, 
masterfully. 

Still no response from the in- 
side, and all the pressure she could 
bring to bear on the outside met 


cane 


with like result. 
Miss Deborah bit her lips, till 
they temporarily disappeared, and 


a : frowned ominously. 
I WISH I’D DIED IN INDIA, OR YOU'D DIED BEFORE = "9 2 . 
I CAME HERE!” ‘*Very well!’’ she said at last, 


Drawn by C. M. Relyea. 


crabbing shamefully from her first 


position, ‘‘if you prefer to go without any tea, you may do so.’’ And she went down- 


stairs. But she found her own appetite out of gear that evening, though as a rule she 
enjoyed her tea more than any other meal in the day. Miss Deborah was worried. 
Tea cleared away, she resumed her sewing, and then took up a book, but 
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found no relief either in duty or amuse- 
ment. 

Could the child be ill? Could he have 
done himself any damage in his anger? 
Could he have——? 

She jumped up and went hurriedly up- 
stairs and stood listening outside the door, 
but she could hear no sound. She stooped 
to the keyhole. But there were obstruc- 
tions behind it which prevented her seeing. 
She shook the handle again and cried: 
‘*David !’’ 

Then she began to 
Hearing her calling, the housemaid came 


get frightened. 


up from the basement, followed by the 
cook. They stood on the stairs, looking 


up at her. Fear is as contagious as fever, 
and anything is possible behind a closed 


door. She glanced apprehensively at their 
seared faces and said: ‘*He’s——he’s 


fastened himself in, and won’t answer me.’’ 

‘*Will I go for a p’leeceman, Mum?”’ 
gasped the housemaid, who was a well-read 
girl for her age. 

‘‘A policeman, Jane?——No, I don’t 
think so——Come and help me to force in 
the door, both of you.”’ 

‘‘And phwat’ll we find behint it, sorra’s 
me!’’ said the cook, and followed the 
housemaid, reluctantly. 

‘‘Don’t be silly, Bridget,’’ said Miss 
Deborah, tremulously. “He's he’s 
probably only gone to sleep.”’ 

‘*Pore littie lamb! it don’t do to be 
too hard on ’em,’’ said Bridget, with gloomy 
foreboding. ‘‘It’s doubting I am that he’li 
nivver waken again in this wurrld.’’ 

‘*Bridget!’’ said Miss Deborah, fiercely. 
‘*D—don’t be a fool!’’ At which sign of 
her mistress’ upsetting the housemaid 
whimpered aloud. 

However, if their wits were feathery, 
their bodies carried a certain weight with 
them, and the united efforts of the three 
at last forced Master David’s wedges from 
their places, and the door began to yield. 

Further application of energy crumpled 
up a chair which had been ingeniously 
fitted into the space between the door and 
the’ foot of the little bed, whose head was 
jammed against the wall. In the bed, in 
his pajamas, lay Master David Garth, with 
his eyes tightly closed. 

Aunt Deborah bent over him anxiously 
fora moment. But when at last he had 
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to breathe or burst, and she saw no signs 
of anything wrong about him, anxiety gave 
place to annoyance, and she said, sharply: 
‘*David, this is very naughty of you, and 
very silly, trying to frighten us in this 
way—— 

‘*Little divvle!’’ 
much relieved. 

‘*Bridget, go down-stairs!’’ 

‘‘Highty-tighty!’’ grumbled Bridget, as 
she obeyed. ‘‘Sure’n it wasn’t mesilf in- 
voited mesilf up, and glad I am it’s no 
worse. It’s a rale good shpankin’ I’d be 
afther giv’n’ him if he was mine.’’ 

Miss Deborah felt like that, too, but she 
forbore. Failing to make any impression 
on the little sinner, she at last went down- 
stairs, also, glad, like Bridget, that it was 
no worse. She sent up a cup of milk and 
some biscuits by Jane, but when she looked 
in, herself, as she passed to her own room 
to go to bed, they had not been touched. 

When she looked in again in the morning, 
as she went down to breakfast, the biscuits 
and the milk were still there, and David 
was apparently fast asleep. She shook him 
vigorously enough to waken seven sleepers, 
but his eyes remained tightly closed, and 
the moment she let go he rolled over with 
a defiant shoulder humped against her. 

She sent up fresh milk, and left him 
alone, marveling somewhat at the spirit that 
was in him, for he had eaten nothing since 
the previous midday. Several times during 
the morning she looked in, but he lay as 
before, and the food was untouched. 

By dinner-time she grew anxious. The 
boy would be doing himself mortal injury. 
He had eaten nothing for twenty-four 
hours, and even small fires cannot be kept 
up on no fuel at all. 

In the afternoon she put on her bonnet 
and went over to her old friend, Doctor 
Kristian, on the other side of the Square. 

‘*Aha!"’ said the cheery old gentleman, 
at sight of her. ‘‘Measles? Or mumps? 
Mumps, I——’’ 

‘*Neither,’’ said Miss Deborah. ‘‘He’s 
trying to starve himself to death, as far as 
I can make out.”’ 

‘*‘The young monkey! 
to that?’’ 

‘‘Wanted his own way, and I wouldn't 
let him have it,’’—and she detailed the 
circumstances of the case. 


murmured the cook, 


What’s set him 
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” 


said the doctor. ‘‘The 
3ut his body’s not strong 


‘*T see, 
lar Garth spirit! 
enough to stand too much of that kind of 
thing. I'll go back with you, and we'll 
see if we can’t bring the young man to his 


regu 


senses.’ 

He tucked an oblong, mahogany box 
under his arm, and they went across to- 
gether, and entered the child’s room. 

‘‘Ah!’’ said 
the old doctor, 
in an ominous 
whisper, as he 
stood looking 
down on the 
rigid little 
body. ‘‘A bad 
case,.I can see. 
Very serious, 
indeed. Will 
you oblige me 
with a bucket 
of the coldest 
water you can 
get, MissGarth. 
I must pass an 
electric current 
through the 
body from head 
to foot. It’s 
the way they 
execute their 
criminals in 
America, you 
know. This is 
an unusually 
powerful bat- 
tery——””’ 

‘‘He’s not 
very strong, 
Doctor. It 
won't do him 
any harm, will 
it?”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said 
the doctor, as he rigged up his electric 
machine, ‘‘it may not. If he’s in a true 
cataleptic state he'll hardly feelit. If he’s 
not, the effects may be very unpleasant. 
I want you to stand by with the water, and 
if you see the flesh beginning to frizzle, 
fling the bucketful over him at 
Never mind the bed; it’s his life we’ve got 
to think of.’’ 

He damped the bits of sponge attached 


i 
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‘*HE LAY BACK WITH A GREAT, EXPECTANT SMILE ON HIS FACE.”’ 
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to the metal holders at the ends of the wires. 
Then the and 
showed how to one 


drew down bedclothes 
Miss Deborah hold 
sponge against the sole of a small foot 
while he applied the other to the nape of a 
small neck just below the shock of dark 
hair. 

‘*Now,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘if you see 
him begin to frizzle, drop the sponge at once 
and drench him 
with water. 
We don’t want 
to burn him to 
a cinder.’’ 

Then he be- 
aCe 1 gan to. grind 
1 the handle, 
gently at first, 
then more 
quickly. 

‘‘Be ready 
with that 
water,’’ he 
whispered. 

The wheels 
spun faster, and 
the little body 
began to 


he 





squirm. 

‘Look out!’ 
whispered the 
doctor, and 
gave an extra, 
strong twist. 

Then Master 
David rolled 
overand opened 
his 
said: ‘‘ Hello!’’ 

‘*Hello. Da- 
vie, man! 
We got you just 
in time. An- 
hour or 


eyes and 


. my 
le 

other 
two and 
Then he bent suddenly to the bucket and 
picked up some water in the hollow of his 
hand and dashed it into the boy’s face. 
For the firm, little lips had paled, and the 
life seemed suddenly to ebb out of the de- 
termined white face. 

Miss Deborah knitted her fingers till they 
cracked. But the doctor said, quietly: 
‘*He’ll be all right in a minute. Twenty- 
four hours without food has been too much 
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for him. Get mea cup of beef-tea and a 
slice or two of bread.’’ 

When she came back, the doctor was 
sitting on the bed talking quietly. David 
lay listening, with a non-committal face. 
Doctor Kristian took the cup and spoon and 
raised the boy on his arm and tried to feed 
him. But the stubborn lips remained sealed, 
and not a drop could he get between them. 

‘Well, what is it he asked. 
‘Don’t you know that little boys who 
won't eat won’t Come now, drink 
this up.”’ 

But the thin lips tightened, and the 
small head shook defiantly. 

‘‘Get him those confounded animals, ’’ 
said the doctor, curtly, to Miss Deborah; 
and Miss Deborah went to her cupboard 
and got the box and placed it silently on 
the bed. David’s eyes gleamed trium- 
phantly. He picked up the cup and drank 
its contents and then lay quietly looking 
up at Miss Deborah and the doctor, and 
then settled himself among the bedclothes 
and went to sleep. 

The doctor watched him for a minute 
or two, slid his fingers lightly to wrist and 
forehead, and then beckoned Miss Deborah 
to follow him. 

‘‘T shouldn’t be surprised if he suffers 
for this,’’ he said, when they got outside 
the door. ‘‘He’s not strong enough to 
play such pranks with himself. Keep an 
If you see anything wrong, 
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now ?’’ 


live? 


eye on him. 
send over for me at once. 

Next day, and for many days afterward, 
the small boy’s room rang to the monoto- 
nously repeated cry of: ‘‘They’re mine. 
Mother sent them to me to play with. 
They’re mine. You’ve no right to keep 
them, ’’—till Miss Deborah was very weary 
of it, and old Doctor Kristian was very 
sorry for her. 

‘*You’ve no reason to blame yourself, 
Miss Deborah,’’ he said more than once. 
‘*You did what you believed right and 
what I have no doubt was right. He did 
the rest himself. It’s a great, big spirit 
for such a small body. But we’ll pull him 
through all right, and he’ll live to be as 
big a man as his father.”’ 


THE BONE OF CONTENTION—FICTION. 


But Miss Deborah blamed herself just 
the same, and never ceased to tell herself 
that, if he did not pull through, his death 
would be at her Meanwhile, the 
bone of contention, the boxful of India, lay 
in acorner unopened, and seemed to follow 
Miss Deborah with a reproachful brown 
eye wherever she went; and whenever she 
looked at it she shivered. It was a full 
month before he was able to sit up in his 
bed one day propped up with pillows, and 
the first thing he asked was: ‘‘May I have 
my animals, Aunt Deborah?’’ 

And Miss Deborah bent over him as she 
opened the box and laid it in front of him, 
and kissed him, and said: ‘‘ Yes, dear, you 
can have them for always.’’ 

She had often had to scold him for 
grimy hands—a small boy cannot possibly 
enjoy the natural pleasures of life and quite 
clean hands, too—but now the sight of 
the thin, white fingers wandering among 
the gaudy bits of painted clay pricked her 
to the heart. 

‘‘They smell like India,’’ he said, with 
asigh of longing. ‘‘I wish Mother——’’ 

And then the The Great Thing Of All 
happened. 

There was a sound of wheels outside, a 
hasty knock on the front door, a few hur- 
ried words in the hall, the bedroom door 
flew open and the little mother of his 
heart’s desire was on her knees by his bed, 
covering him with kisses. 

‘*My dear, dear, dear, little lad !’’ 
cried. 
never knew! 
we had not time to send you word. 
And you liked the little animals I sent 
you?”’ 

‘*Yes, Mummy, dear, I liked them better 
than anything else in the world. Where's 
Dad, and have you brought Nip?’’ 

An excited yelp from below, and the 
quick patter of little feet, and a man’s 
voice on the stairs calling: ‘‘Come here, 
sir! !’? answered 


door. 


she 
‘*And you have been ill, and we 
Dad got sudden leave, and 


Leave those cats alone! 
him, and he lay back with a great, expectant 
smile on his face. 

There is no moral to this story. It 
simply happened. 
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GREAT CAREER. 


By FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K. P. 


IV. 


Y the early operations of the campaign 

of 1796 Bonaparte had great difficulty 
in feeding his army. The country was ex- 
tremely rugged and mountainous, roads few 
and bad, and the supplies to be found in 
it were scanty. It was sparsely populated, 
and the enemy had already eaten up much 
of the food usually to be found there. But 
in reading any detailed history of this 
war, one is struck with the badness of the 
commissariat arrangements throughout it, 
and with the absolute inadequacy of the 
pack transport provided. Bonaparte must 
be held responsible for this. He seems 
to have issued all sorts of instructions on 
the subject, many of them—as far as one 
can judge, and as he must have known full 
well—impossible of execution. He had, 


apparently, already realized that he could 
not feed his army by supplies sent from 
the coast across the mountains, as he had 
not the necessary transport establishments 


and could not create them. He was too 
clever not to have quickly perceived that 
his army, during the operations he was 
about to undertake in the mountains, must 
live upon the food to be found there. 
But, in case of any failure from want of 
supplies, he would always be able to point 
to the orders he had issued on the subject, 
and his india-rubber-like conscience would 
justify him in throwing the blame upon 
commissaries and other subordinates. In- 
deed, as it was, he blames his subordinates 
freely because the men were so ill provided 
with food. 

In all the letters he wrote to his gen- 
erals before the campaign opened, he dwelt 
much and strongly upon the fact of there 
being neither meat, brandy or money 
available for issue to the men.* He thor- 


oughly understood all the weak sides of 
human nature, and used that knowledge 
make himself popular 
praised their endur- 
ance, and they soon believed he was doing 
his utmost to their misery. Be- 
fore the troops began to move, there were 
large distributions of food, which, with his 


cleverly in order to 


with his men. He 


relieve 


untiring energy, he had collected from the 
country, and of pay, which he had raised 
The result was that, 
even before he had won a battle, he had 
won their esteem and affection. He took 
care it should be known in every canton- 
ment and bivouac how hard he worked in 
their interest, how truly he sympathized 
with them in their misery; and he thus 
laid the foundations of that undying de- 
votion with which his soldiers regarded him 
through all his wars, and indeed until he 
fled from France—the land of his adoption 
—never to return there alive. 

A couple of days before Bonaparte’s ar- 
rival at Nice, Schérer had moved forward 
Cervoni's brigade of La Harpe’s divisiont 
from Savona to Voltri, a little town on the 
coast, some ten miles west of Genoa. This 
move was objected to by both Masséna and 
La Harpe, but it had been pressed upon 
Schérer by the Directory, who were anxious 
to occupy some forward position upon 
Genoese. territory. Saliceti, a countryman 
of Bonaparte’s, who represented the French 
Government at the headquarters of the 
French ‘‘ Army of Italy,’’ was also in favor 
of this forward movement. He wished to 
put pressure upon the Genoese rulers by 
the near approach of French troops to their 
capital, in order to hasten their compliance 
with his demand upon them for a large 
loan. This forward position at Voltri was 
not to Bonaparte’s liking.t It was outside 
the zone in which he intended to maneuver, 


from local bankers. 


*Writing, on March thirtieth, about the troops under Masséna’s command, Bonaparte states they 
had then been two months without meat, without pay, and often without bread. The reader will be able to 


understand how terrible must have been their condition, both moral and physical. 
species of crime always follow upon such a state of things, even in the best of armies. 
their hands won’t starve whilst there is any food in a neighboring village. 
‘*T shall not want as long as my neighbor has. 


old Border motto was: 


Marauding and every 
Men with arms in 
Even in our own country the 


tLa Harpe commanded one of the two divisions which constituted the advanced guard of the army, 


as Masséna had organized it. 


yHe said so in a letter to the Directory on April sixth, 1796. 
Copyright, 1903, by William Waldorf Astor. 
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it had compelled the Genoese Republic to 
assume a hostile attitude toward France, 
and, above all things, he feared it might 
—as it actually did—cause Beaulieu to take 
the alarm and to move at an early date. 
This he particularly wished to avoid, as he 
specially desired, if possible, to surprise 
his enemy in their winter quarters, or, fail- 
ing that, to at least get his troops over 
the Apennines before the enemy woke up 
to their danger. He to Masséna, 
two days after his arrival at Nice, not to 
do anything that might cause the enemy 
to think he meant to take the field imme- 
diately. But when La Harpe and Masséna, 
upon learning that Beaulieu was moving 
in that direction, urged him to withdraw 
from Voltri, he refused; the position had 
changed, for the enemy had unfortunately 
taken the alarm, and were on the move 
sooner than he had calculated upon. He 
evidently felt that the presence of French 
troops there at the moment would serve 
all the more to mislead Beaulieu into the 
belief that the French meant to take 
Genoa and march through it to attack the 
Austrian line of communication with Milan. 
Instead of withdrawing from Voltri, he 
therefore did all in his power to spread 
abroad the report that he intended to 
march thence upon Genoa. 

He did not wish to expend his troops 


wrote 


upon small operations that did not neces- 
sarily bear upon the main line of operations 


he had fixed upon. His intention was, by 
quick, rapid blows, to destroy his enemy, 
and, by overwhelming success, to attract 
the world’s attention, especially that of 
France, to himself personally. 

On March thirty-first, he had told Mas- 
séna that, if this brigade was no longer re- 
quired for diplomatic reasons at Voltri, he 
should withdraw it. But upon 
reaching Albenga on April fourth, he heard 
of Beaulieu’s upon Genoa, he 
wrote again, telling Masséna to be in no 
hurry to Voltri. fn order to 
make the believe that the 
would move through it upon Genoa, he 
desired him to begin new works there, and 
that he should do nothing that could lead 
the enemy to think it about to 
abandoned. 

It is of the first consequence for a com- 
army in the field to have 


when, 


advance 


evacuate 


enemy army 


was be 


mander of an 
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reliable information of his enemy's do- 
ings, and, if possible, of his intentions. 
Throughout all Bonaparte’s campaigns he 
paid great attention to this, and spent vast 
sums upon spies and all other means of 
obtaining news of every sort from the hos- 
tile camp. Here, in his first independent 
command, the position of affairs in Turin, 
Vienna and Genoa, helped him much on 
this point. His spies were not only in all 
those places, but in nearly every important 
center in the theater of the approaching 
campaign. 

At Albenga, he learnt that Beaulieu— 
with about ten thousand men—was in the 
neighborhood of Novi, a clear indication 
that he was making for Genoa. It was 
known that he had been long anxious to 
confer with the admiral commanding the 
British fleet in that neighborhood and in- 
tended to march upon Savona, the port his 
master coveted so much. 

On April first, Beaulieu had sent six bat- 
talions under Pettoni from Voltaggio to 
occupy the Bochetta Pass and patrol as far 
as Genoa. Four days later he began to 
move his main body under Sebottendorf 
from Ovada up the valley of the Orba—an 
affluent of the Bormida—by Campofredo 
and Masone, to operate upon the rear of 
Cervoni’s brigade at Voltri, and on the 
ninth, Argenteau, who commanded the 
Austrian right at Dego and Sassello, was 
ordered to move upon Montenotte, keeping 
up communication with the forces upon 
both his flanks as he did so. 

On that same day Beaulieu began to 
move his left through the Bochetta Pass 
and Genoa to the Corniche Road, pushing 
forward himself with his advanced troops 
to attack Cervoni at Voltri. The attack 
upon Cervoni was made at two o’clock on 
the afternoon of April tenth, with unex- 
pected vigor, and the French were 
roughly handled by the fire of the English 
gunboats, as well as by the Austrian troops, 
that its commander, growing nervous lest 
his left should be turned, fell back in haste 
and disorder by a night march, first upon 
some supports at Varaggio on the coast, 
and then about three miles into the moun- 
tains, near Madonna de Savona, where he 
joined his divisional general, La Harpe. 

Beaulieu could easily have cut off Cer 
voni’s brigade at Voltri with Sebottendorf’s 


so 
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strong force, then in the Orba Valley. But 
his movements were slow, undecided and 
ill directed. He did not even actively 
pursue along the Corniche Road, though 
on April tenth and eleventh that brigade 
was at his mercy. He already began to 
about his intended upon 
Savona. The next day, April twelfth, he 
did nothing until noon, when, having de- 
spatched a few battalions to Sassello in 
the Erro Valley, he started himself post- 
haste for Acqui. 

These early operations by Beaulieu were 
somewhat of a surprise to Bonaparte, who 
had counted upon attacking the Allies be- 
fore they broke up their winter quarters. 
Upon his arrival at Nice, he had ordered 
Augereau to move with his division of 
about eight thousand men from Loano and 
La Pietra—where it had passed the winter 
on the coast—to San Giacomo in the mouns 


hesitate move 


tains, and upon reaching Albenga, Bona- 
parte had further directed that general to 
push forward by Carcare to Cairo. Mas- 
séna—who had also been told at the same 
Nice to his division 
was now similarly directed to 


time from take to 
Cadibona 
march by the ridge on the northeast of 
Altare and fall upon Argenteau’s rear. 

In this position of affairs, the French 
commander had the double advantage of 
acting upon interior lines, which enabled 
him to keep in constant communication 
with each of his divisions, and of having 
all his army composed exclusively of 
Frenchmen commanded by French officers. 
But not so his opponent. In addition to 
the difficulty of having to deal with the 
armies of two nations—each army being 
under its own general—Beaulieu had con- 
siderable difficulty in keeping continued 
touch with his own troops, then moving 
eccentrically, one-half from north to south, 
and the other half marching westward from 
the east. Bonaparte quickly realized the 
nature of the attacks which Beaulieu had 
planned to make upon him both in front 
and in flank. But it was at the same time 
equally evident to him that the difficulty 
of intercommunication between the two 
attacking forces was so great that neither 
of them could either move in concert or 
support one another. It was therefore 








*It is impossible to describe them here, but they deserve careful study. 
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open to him, by an energetic concentration 
of all his available troops, to fall in much 
superior numbers upon whichever of the 
two Allied Forces he might select. 

During the few days of his stay at Nice, 
he had been busily employed in making 
arrangements for this campaign which was 


soon to set the whole civilized world talk- 
ing about him. He wanted to move 
quickly, but he knew that rapidity of 


movement would depend upon being able 
to feed his men and keep open his line of 
communication with France. Essentially 
a man of business, he thoroughly understood 
that war could could only be carried on 
successfully upon business — principles. 
Leaving Nice, on the morning of April sec- 
ond, he halted one day at Mentone, another 
at Oneglia, busy at both places with com- 
arrangements for the coming 
campaign.* He reached Albenga on the 
fifth, where he found the mountains still 
covered with snow, and was somewhat sur- 
prised and much put out to learn that the 
enemy were already on the march. All 
hope of surprising the Allied Armies in 
their winter quarters was therefore at an 


missariat 


end. 

On the evening of April eighth, Masséna 
sent orders from Savona to Brigadier Ram- 
pon at the Madonna de Savona—some five 
miles up the pass from Savona—desiring 
him to reconnoiter with six hundred men 
by Estello, in French occupation, 
toward Sassello. The Austrians were re- 
ported to be assembling there, possibly 
with the intention of cutting off Cervoni’s 

The matter was con- 
Rampon, as directed, 


then 


retreat from Voltri. 
sequently urgent. 

started shortly after midnight that same 
evening over very difficult mountain paths. 
His guide purposely misled and then de- 
serted him. At six o’clock the following 
morning, April ninth, no enemy was to be 
seen, nor was there any sound of firing in 
the Voltri direction. It was a cold, dark, 
cloudy morning, and his men were numb 
weary from want of 
reconnoitering parties 


with exposure and 
sleep. When his 
brought back information that Sassello was 
strongly held by the enemy, he deemed it 
to fall back on Montenotte-Su- 
That position commanded the 


advisable 
periore. 


To throw the enemy off the 


true scent as to his intentions, he issued orders for the collection of provisions aud stores at places where 


they could be of no possible use 
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roads leading south to Savona through the 
valley of the Bormida and the Erro rivers; 
and through the village of Montenotte itself 
ran the road from Savona to Alessandria 
and Milan. He soon came up with a de- 
tachment of the French army, consisting of 
two battalions of Fornésy’s brigade, who 
were in occupation of three old redoubts 
upon the top of Monte Legino, a very strong 
position, being a long, narrow hill about 
three thousand feet above the sea, with 
very rugged peaks which some mountain 
torrents rising close by rendered difficult of 
access. Two of these redoubts were small, 
open works, but the most northern of them 
was an enclosed pentagon of good dimen- 
sions with an effective ditch and two rows 
of trous-de-loup round three of its sides. 
Fornésy had been sent there by La Harpe 
to support Cervoni in his retreat from 
Voltri.* Although by French army regu- 
lations the command of the united forces 
devolved upon Fornésy, that old Swiss 
colonel was too diffident to assert his right. 
Colonel Rampon, on the other hand, pos- 
sessing unbounded self-assertion, assumed 
the command, and, as is too often the case 
in armies, thereby secured for himself im- 
mediate promotion. 

Beaulieu had transferred his headquarters 
to Novi on April seventh, and had named 
the tenth as the date for his general attack 
upon the French position; but his staff 
arrangements were so bad that Argenteau 
at Pareto, in the valley of the Erro, had 
only received his orders on the ninth, and 
no intimation whatever was sent to General 
Colli as to the scheme in progress. Beau- 
lieu’s plan had been to move upon Savona 
in three columns, to cut off the French 
troops in the district lying between the 
Bormida Valley and the sea-coast. One of 
these columns, marching through Genoa, 
had attacked Voltrion April tenth as already 
described; another, coming from Sassello 
by the Col de Giovi, had attacked Stella; 
and the third and principal column, that 
under Argenteau, consisting of between 
seven thousand and eight thousand Foot 
and some four hundred Cavalry, had begun 
its march at three o’clock on the morning 
of April tenth, from the valley of the Erro, 
intending to move by Montenotte and the 
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Monte Legino upon Savona. Argenteau’s 
force, when Roccavino joined him, must 
thousand men in all. 
advance in 


have been about ten 
Beaulieu’s decision to 
to protect Genoa, whilst at the same time 
he cut off all the French troops then east 
of Savona, was that of an unimaginative 
mind. He might have protected Genoa to 
much better advantage had he contented 
himself with merely threatening Voltri by 
a small force whilst his main body marched, 
not upon Genoa, but up the valley of the 
3ornida de Spigno to Carcare, to debouch 
thence in three columns, one by the Monte 
Legino upon Savona, another by Altare 
upon Vado, and the third by the Madonna 
della Neve upon Finale. This would have 
compelled Bonaparte to have fallen back 
to defend his line of communication with 
France, as the possession of those towns 
Was essential for the success of his pro- 
jected invasion of Piedmont. In other 
words, the course Beaulieu adopted did 
not strike the French line of communica- 
tion far enough back, westward, toward 
Bonaparte’s base at Nice. 

As the route Beaulieu had chosen for 
the advance of the column under Argenteau 
—that by Montenotte upon Savona—was 
also that selected by Bonaparte for his 
invasion of Piedmont, a battle became in- 
evitable. By midday, April eleventh, 
Argenteau had reached Castelazzo, about 
a mile and a half west of Montenotte-Su- 
periore, where he was joined by twenty-five 
hundred picked men under Roccavino, 
from Dego, who had just cleared the 
Traversine mountain of Bonaparte’s ad- 
yance troops. 

At the moment, the position was critical 
for the French army. Savona was only 
about eight miles distant, down-hill, from 
the big redoubt, and if Argenteau could 
but sweep these twelve hundred men from 
his path he might with little difficulty 
have cut off the French at Savona and all 
those eastward of that place who were then 
being pressed in front on the coast-road 
by Beaulieu’s troops marching from Voltri. 

Argenteau had little difficulty in driving 
the French outposts from the village of 
Montenotte-Superiore, but all further prog- 
ress was stopped by the three redoubts on 


order 


+Fornésy was the commander of the Seventeenth Demi-Brigade of Light Infantry, consisting of three 


battalions. 
shortly before the Battle of Loano. 


These redoubts had been constructed by the Austrians when they occupied the mountaiu 
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Monte Legino, which were held by the 
twelve hundred gallant and heroic soldiers 
under Fornésy and Rampon. The approach 
to these redoubts was difficult, as the 
ground was extremely rough, and in many 
places the paths leading to them were very 
narrow that only a few men 
could march abreast. Upon Argenteau’s 
approach the French garrison seem to have 
at once taken in and realized the impor- 
tance of holding it against all odds and at 
all risks: so much so that both officers 
and privates are said to have openly and 
solemnly sworn to defend it to the last. 
Their loss, however, throughout the day’s 
proceedings was small. The Austrians 
captured two of the redoubts, but were 
beaten back three times from the most 
northerly and most important work, in 
which the French had some field-guns. 
The contest ceased about four o’¢lock in 
the afternoon, at which hour the Austrian 
troops engaged were worn out and some- 
what discouraged. Argenteau’s loss had 
not been heavy, yet he foolishly deter- 
mined—against the advice of the daring 


steep and so 


and badly wounded General Roccavino, who 
recommended a night attack—to bivouac 


upon Monte Pra that evening, April 
eleventh, and to postpone any renewal of 
his attack until the next morning. Ar- 
genteau had distinguished himself as a 
brave, fighting gentleman throughout the 
whole of the day’s business; but this was 
so grave an error in judgment that, in my 
opinion, the officer responsible for it 
should not again have been employed in 
the field. It displayed an unpardonable 
want of appreciation of the general and 
critical position of affairs at the moment, 
as the capture of that redoubt might have 
changed the whole future of the campaign, 
and must indubitably have seriously in- 
fluenced its immediate aspect. 

Bonaparte remained all through the day 
with La Harpe’s division at the Madonna 
de Savona, to the south of the Monte 
Legino and some thirteen hundred feet 
below it. He did not know of Argenteau’s 
intended attack, and, having obtained no 
full or direct information regarding his 
movements, was only saved from a serious 
disaster by the courage and splendid fight- 
ing-qualities of the twelve hundred French 
soldiers who held the northern redoubt. 
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He certainly made a serious mistake in leav- 
ing the defense of so very important a po- 
sition to so small a force, for it was only 
the chance finding by Fornésy and Rampon 
of that strong, disused work there, which 
enabled the French to hold their own until 
the morning. On the resisting-power of 
that handful of men depended the success 
of Bonaparte’s plan of attack. Had 
Argenteau succeeded—as he ought to have 
done—that plan would have had to be 
abandoned, as Savona with the great mass 
of food and stores of all kinds Bonaparte 
had collected there, as well as the Cade- 
bona Pass also, would have fallen into 
Austrian hands. Beaulieu intended that 
Argenteau should pierce the French center, 
and Bonaparte meant to pierce that of the 
Allies. The former was first in the field, 
and nearly succeeded. It was a rare co- 
incidence in war that each of the two op- 
posing leaders should have attempted the 
same opening attack upon his adversary, 
and sc come into collision. 

Argei teau intended his attack to have 
been made ir three columns. But that on 
the left, under Colonel Lezeny, which was 
to have turned the French right by the Col 
de Giovi, allowed itself to be drawn off 
from the main attack to fight some French 
troops in Stella. It consequently never 
appeared upon the Monte Legino at all, 
although Argenteau counted much upon 
its direct assistance in taking the redoubt. 
Had it appeared on the right rear of the 
French when Argenteau seemed as if he 
were about to carry everything before him, 
there is good reason to believe that the 
work would have fallen into the hands of 
the Austrian general. This is a good ex- 
ample of how easy it is for attacks upon 
mountain posts to fail when their success de- 
pends upon the well-timed arrival of some 
two or more columns at the point to be 
assaulted. 

The inept Argenteau ought to have taken 
advantage of Bonaparte’s error, and to have 
seized the redoubt, cost what it might to 
do so. He could not hope that Bonaparte 
would fail to reinforce its garrison during 
the night or early morning, and his de- 
cision to postpone the attack until next 
day was the essence of unwisdom, for un- 
der any circumstances it gaye the enemy 
the whole night to strengthen its defenses. 
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It is an occasion such as this which tests 
the military genius and capacity of the 
commander, and it is according to the 
decision he comes to on the spur of the 
moment in such a crisis that eventual suc- 
cess or failure will generally depend. By 
that decision his reputation as a soldier 
will be judged, and his position amongst 
the leaders of armies will be fixed by the 
historian. 

So ended the first day’s serious fighting 
of this, the first campaign the great Na- 


poleon, the ‘‘Genius of War,’’ ever di- 
rected. The trained war-student will 
deem its results more creditable to the 


steadiness of the brave soldiers who held 
the redoubt on Monte Legino, than to the 
foresight or management of the general 
commanding the Army of Italy, who al- 
lowed Rampon and Fornésy’s detachments 
to be surprised by a greatly superior force. 
Beaulieu had cleverly kept concealed from 
Bonaparte’s knowledge Argenteau’s in- 
tended movemcnt, and his plan deserved 
a better fate. But if Bonaparte was thus 
caught napping at the beginning of his 
career as a commander, if he made a mis- 
take which might easily have marred the 
fortune of the campaign’s ‘‘opening day,”’ 
he quickly and ably retrieved his error. 
He got back to Savona by five o’clock that 
evening, March eleventh. 

It was now evident to him that Beaulieu 
had assumed the offensive with two col- 
umns, one of which, about seven thousand 
strong, was apparently on the march west- 
ward along the coast from Voltri to Savona; 
the other, of about ten thousand men un- 


der Argenteau, coming from the Erro 
Valley, had already reached Montenotte 


with the intention of piercing the French 
center at either Savona or Vado. 

Colli’s army was then extended from 
the Stura River on the west to the Bormida 
on the east, covering Coni, Mondovi and 
the entrenched camp at Ceva, as well as 
the roads from those places to Turin. He 
could have helped Argenteau materially in 
his undertaking, and Beaulieu expected he 
would have done so. But he did not 


move. 
On April tenth, the day before this fight 


at Montenotte, Bonaparte had sent orders 
to Augereau to move north with his divi 
sion through Mattare and Carcare in the 
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valley of the Bormida de Spigno or eastern 
Bormida, for the purpose of threatening 
Cairo, and to find out what the Sardinian 
Army was about. But whilst these opera- 
tions were in progress, Colli remained sta- 
tionary, some two thousand of his men only 
being quartered between Dego, Millesi- 
mo, and Montezemolo, whilst none occupied 
either Carcare or Cairo. From Beaulieu’s 
headquarters at Voltri, to those of Colli 
at Ceva, in a straight line, was about thirty- 
five miles over an extremely mountainous 
region, almost destitute of roads running 
east and west that could be used as a line 
of communication between the two Allied 
Armies. As their commanders could there- 
fore only communicate with one another by 
a very roundabout route, all combined op- 
erations were extremely difficult. The gen- 
eral position at the moment lent itself to 
Bonaparte’s original intention to force him- 
self in between the two hostile armies by 
the wide and easy Cadibona Pass, and 
when he had thus separated them, to turn 
all his available strength, first upon one, 
then upon the other. As the Sardinian 
Army was still stationary, whilst the Aus- 
trians had already assumed the offensive, 
it became necessary to drive them back be- 
fore he proceeded to crush the former ac- 
cording to his original intention. 

At Savona, Bonaparte received further 
reports of the day’s proceedings, and re- 
alized how narrowly his army had escaped 
serious disaster—in fact, that it had only 
been saved by the splendid fighting-qual- 
ities of the twelve hundred men who held 
the big redoubt, and in a measure also by 
Argenteau’s failure to grasp the necessity 
of taking it, cost what it might. 

Few generals have been so gifted as Na- 
poleon with the rare talent of being able 
to cull from the reports of subordinates all 
the important facts they contained, and to 
so piece them together that he could form 
a sound notion of his adversary’s intentions. 
In all wars important reports are often care- 
lessly worded in superlatives under the ex- 
citement of success, or still worse, when 
under the depressing influence of failure or 
of serious and possibly imminent danger. 
Few can discount reports so written as 
fairly as he could. 

It was evident to him that the two Aus- 
trian forces now advancing, one from the 











north, the other from the east, would not 
be able to act in any effective concert, 
owing to the difficulty of all rapid inter- 
course between them, which I have already 
described. His own central position in 
this respect secured him a great advantage, 
and he was not the man to let that ad- 
vantage slip through his fingers. He 
quickly made arrangements to turn all his 
available troops Argenteau, with 
whom his troops upon the Monte Legino 
were already in contact. A victory over 
him would place the French Army trium- 
phantly between the two Allied Armies op- 
posed to him. Whilst this operation was 
in progress, he would content himself with 
merely observing the Sardinian Forces 
that were at Millesimo and Cosseria be- 
tween the upper valleys of the two Bormida 


upon 


rivers. 

At Savona, Bonaparte found both Mas- 
séna and La Harpe, with whom he con- 
ferred upon the general position of affairs. 

The result of this consultation was the 
despatch of La Harpe at two o’clock the 
following morning, April twelfth, with about 
six thousand men by the direct road to 
Montenotte-Superiore. On the way he 
was to pick up forty-five hundred more 
men who had just retreated from Voltri. 
Augereau, with several guns and about six 
thousand men, was to have marched at two 
o'clock in the morning from Pietra-Ligure, 
but he did not get away until two hours 
later. His destination was the valley of 
the eastern Bormida, down which he was 
to march upon Carcare and Cairo; but, as 
will be told farther on, he took no active 
part in the coming affair. 

Masséna with some six thousand men 
was to move by the Cadibona Pass upon 
Altare, and thence to ascend Monte Tra- 
versine, which was near to, and on the west 
of, the big redoubt on Monte Legino. 
Serurier, in the valley of the Upper Tanaro, 
was to make demonstrations from Garessio 
in order to occupy Colli’s attention. But 
the latter general, anxious about his left at 
Cosseria and Millesimo, was content to oc- 

cupy Montezemolo and Parolda. He had 
not, in fact, made any plans for helping 
his Austrian ally. 

Although Bonaparte had good reason to 
conclude that such was the part Colli meant 
to play, he felt it necessary al] the same to 
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carefully watch the Sardinian Army, whose 
advance posts were in the valleys of the two 
Bormida rivers. Had General Colli desired 
to help his Austrian Allies he might easily 
have checkmated Bonaparte’s plan of op- 
erations by an advance or even by a threat- 
ened advance through Calizzano upon the 
coast-line near Finale. Indeed, the fate of 
Bonaparte’s operations at the moment was 
in Colli’s hands. But that general did 
nothing, and Bonaparte was thus enabled 
to surround Argenteau’s column with over- 
whelming numbers. 

Augereau, who had started on April 
eleventh for Mallare with his division, was 
now ordered to march, at five o’clock on 
the morning of the twelfth, for Cairo, and 
to brush from the path all resistance he 
might encounter. He was to await further 
orders at Cairo. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, he was not able to carry out these 
orders. The Sardinian Army seemed to 
be on the point of moving, and he felt he 
must not do as he had been directed lest 
he should-expose the French left to what 
he justly considered a possible, if not a 
probable, attack by Colli. In the exercise 
of his own discretion he therefore returned 
to Montefredo, in the valley of the Berro, 
an affluent of the eastern Bormida. 

Serurier, informed of the attack intended 
upon the enemy next morning—dApril 
twelfth—was ordered to demonstrate 
against General Colli to prevent him from 
helping his Austrian ally. 

3onaparte, having made all his arrange- 
ments for the operations next day, quitted 
Savona about one o’clock on the morning 
of April twelfth, and proceeded to a point 
in the mountains above Altare, from which 
he could watch the coming action. There 
he joined Masséna’s division before the day 
broke, being well placed to receive infor- 
mation from all quarters, and he was able 


to see something of what he afterward 
officially designated as the ‘‘Battle of 


Montenotte.’’ It was a dark, cold, rainy, 
night, and a dense fog hid the columns as 
they climbed the mountains to converge 
upon Argenteau’s bivouac near the great 
redoubt. La Harpe was to attack just be- 
fore daybreak, but the fog was so thick he 
until seven o'clock 
under Ar- 


was not able to do so 


that morning. The Austrians 


genteau, entirely unconscious of Bonaparte’s 
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intended attack upon them, hadon their part 
made everything ready to attack at the 
same hour. But the French were first 
afoot, and, charging in one vast column 
with all the spirit which they invariably 
display in their first onset, drove the Aus- 
trians down the steep slopes into the val- 
ley below Montenotte. This took Argen- 
teau by surprise, for he knew nothing of 
La Harpe’s arrival on the scene of the pre- 
vious day’s fighting, and had counted upon 
a certain victory. He was preparing for 
another assault, when about eight o’clock 
the fog lifted, and to his astonishment he 
saw the French troops in strength deploy- 
ing to both right, left and rear of his 
position. 

It would not be easy to describe in 
words the feelings of a commander, who 
upon waking up finds he has allowed his 
enemy to surround him during the night. 
There, in his immediate front, was the big 
redoubt, which his soldiers, with all the 
usual dash and chivalry of the Austrian 
army, had in vain assaulted many times 
the day before. But how changed was its 
appearance! Its parapets were now thronged 
with fresh defenders, whilst behind, in 
support, now stood La Harpe’s recently 
arrived division. Turning round, his heart 
must indeed have sunk within him, for 
he perceived Masséna’s division already 
drawn up behind him to cut off his only 
line of retreat. He must then have realized 
that he had committed the gravest of all 
faults, the most unpardonable of sins in a 
leader: he had allowed himself to be sur- 
rounded during the night without finding 
out what his enemy was doing. The posi- 
tion was desperate. Only two alternatives 
were open to him—to surrender, or at once 
to cut his way through Masséna’s division. 
He boldly and wisely chose the latter course, 
and succeeded in effecting a retreat upon 
Ponte Invres, some four and a half miles 
to the north on the Erro River, and thence 
by Pareto upon Dego. As must always 
be the case where operations are carried 
on amidst mountains, there was much con- 
fusion in the two armies, though the men 
of both quickly realized which side had 
won. The Austrian force engaged was 
much helped in its retreat by the non-ar- 
rival of Augereau at Cairo. Indeed, that 
general took no practical part in the day’s 
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operations, being compelled, as already ex- 
plained, to watch the Sardinian troops, who 
seemed inclined to threaten the French 
left flank from the west. 

This action, known in French history 
as the ‘‘Battle of Montenotte,’’ cost the 
Austrians some two thousand prisoners, 
and, it is said, about seven hundred in 
killed and wounded. The victor’s loss did 
not exceed four hundred in all. Such will 
often be the proportion between the de- 
feated and the winning side in operations 
amidst mountains to which both sides are 
strangers, and where the weaker, ignorant 
of the danger that threatens him, is sud- 
denly overwhelmed by the well-planned 
and unexpected attack of superior forces. 
Years afterward, when Bonaparte had _ be- 
come the great ‘‘Emperor Napoleon,’’ he 
said: ‘‘When two armies are on the de- 
fensive, that which can most promptly 
reunite its forces has less need for numbers, 
for it can always be the stronger at any 


given point.’’ This campaign fully proves 


the truth of that axiom. 
Bonaparte’s success in this short cam- 


paign was great. In everything he sought 
to accomplish he was successful. Military 
writers love to dwell upon its events and 
to draw precepts from its story. 

This battle of Montenotte was the gen- 
esis of his unparalleled career and of the 
undying renown with which he endowed 
the land of his adoption. His greatness 
in peace, his success in war, his wisdom as 
a ruler, his genius as a commander, all 
combine to make him the most remarkable 
man whom God ever created. It is no 
wonder that he occupies so large a space 
in the history of France and of the world 
itself. His cultivated wisdom as a law- 
giver, and his victories, insure him a last- 
ing fame that appeals to the imagination. 

Were it possible to doubt that the his- 
tory of war is the history of the world, : 
study of this campaign in Italy should dis- 
pel all uncertainty upon the point. It was 
the opening act of the great drama, I 
might say of the tragedy, of that empire 
which under his immediate direction altered 
the face of Europe and the whole course of 
subsequent history. 

In after years Napoleon said, with well- 
justified pride, that his patent of nobility 
dated from the Battle of Montenotte. 


END.) 
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JACOB HENRY SCHIFF. 


By ROBERT N. 


‘¢“\N whose shoulders would J. Pierpont 

Morgan’s mantle as Wall Street’s 
foremost financier fall?’’ is a question that 
has often been asked. Such a man must 
combine vast resources with executive 


ability, reserve power, indomitable courage 


He must enjoy the complete 
the business world. That 


and coolness. 

confidence of 

Jacob H. Schiff 
possesses these 
attributes to a 
very great de- 
gree, and is in 
many respects 
well fitted to 
be a financial 
leader, is the 
opinion of 
many shrewd 
observers. 

He exhibited 
his power and 
resourcefulness 
in a striking 
way in the 
NorthernPacif- 
ic fight, which 
culminated in 
the panic of 
May 9, 1901. 
It was largely, 
if not chiefly, 
owing to his 
fertile brain 
that a majority 
of the stock of 
that company, 
aggregating 
seventy - eight 
millions of dollars, and costing perhaps a 
hundred millions in cash, was acquired by 
Union Pacific interests, thereby defeating 
J. Pierpont Morgan and James J. Hill in 
one of the severest encounters that was 
ever waged in the financial world. 

Edward H. Harriman got most of the 
credit for the victory, but Mr. Schiff was, 
the power behind the throne. The latter 
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was the pilot that steered the vessel. That 
moment of supremacy over his foe, when 
several financial centers were trembling on 
the brink of scores of threatened failures, 
was marked by wonderful calmness and 
fairness on Mr. Schiff’s part. He counseled 
moderation, and refused to press his ad- 
the limit. With great fore- 
sight, Mr. Schiff 
that com- 
promise was the 
only proper 
course and the 
only one that 
would prevent 
injury to all 
concerned. 
There was, to 
be sure, a bare 
possibility that 
Messrs. Morgan 
and Hill, 
had more of the 
common stock, 
might retire the 
preferred, and 
unhorse the 
Schiff - Harri- 

man faction. 
Mr. Schiff 
concluded to 
waive the ad- 
vantage which 
he claimed for 
his side. He 
voluntarily sug- 
gested that Mr. 
Morgan be em- 
; powered to 
name a new board of directors for 
Northern Pacific which should represent 
both sides and agree to unite on a plap 
for the joint control of the road. 
Then he manifested that generosity for 
which he is famous by allowing the un- 
fortunate arbitrage firms and others who 
had been caught short of Northern Pacific 
stock, on the rise from one hundred and 


vantage to 


saw 


who 
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twenty to one thousand dollars a share, to 
cover their contracts at the nominal price 
of one hundred and fifty dollars. He 
might have compelled payment of two or 
three times that amount. 

The Northern Pacific victory was Mr. 
Schiff’s most brilliant achievement, but he 
wore the honors modestly and was quite 
willing others should receive most of the 
credit. 

Such moderation marks the great general 
or statesman, but it does not detract from 
his fame. Mr. Schiff might have pursued 
the fight for control of Northern Pacitic at 
the annual meeting or in the courts, as was 
threatened, if his antagonists attempted to 
retire the preferred stock, Mr. Hill 
wanted to do. The latter suggested fight- 
ing it out, but Messrs. Morgan and Schiff, 
both broad-gauged men, overlooked per- 
sonalities and, figuratively, shook hands. 

The Atlantic Ocean, by the way, was be- 
tween them at the time, Mr. Morgan being 
in London. The same spirit of fair- 
mindedness characterized both of them; 
and the ‘‘dogs of war,’’ as represented by 
Messrs. Hill and Harriman, were called off. 

Mr. Schiff’s ability asa financier was first 
brought before the public in a striking 
way several years ago by the reorganization 
of the Union Pacific Railway and the settle- 


as 


ment of the debt to the government. That 
plan was primarily Mr. Schiff’s. Since 


that time he has been the central figure in 
the management of this property, although, 
as already stated, others have come more 
prominently before the public as the active 
officials of the company. Mr. Schiff was 
able to draw on his strong banking con- 
nections in Europe in putting through the 
reorganization plan. 

It is no exaggeration to say that it was 
one of the most successful railroad readjust- 
ments ever undertaken. Those who par- 
ticipated and imposed confidence in the 
reorganization committee, formed by Mr. 
Schiff and his associates, added greatly to 
their wealth by picking up Union Pacific 
securities around a low level and later ta- 
king advantage of the general boom in 
stocks that followed the Spanish War. 

Later on, Mr. Schiff took a hand in the 
purchase of the Chicago and Alton bya 
syndicate formed by Edward H. Harriman, 
and also in the acquisition of the Southern 
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Pacific, through the purchase of seventy 
millions of the stock. No stronger evidence 
is needed of the confidence placed in the 
firm of which Mr. Schiff is the present head 
—kKuhn, Loeb & Co.—than the fact that 
such prominent railroads as the Pennsyl- 
vania and Baltimore and Ohio have fre- 
quently employed it to float new securities 
or to push through financial operations. 

One of the most recent and masterly of 
Mr. Schiff’s ‘‘deals’? was the purchase of 
a majority of the stock of the Reading 
Railroad, in the interest of the Baltimore 
and Ohio and Lake Shore railroads. This 
involved the most secretive methods, so 
that the public would not learn what was 
going on. It would have cost millions of 
dollars more if the thing had leaked out 
long in advance. But these shrewd bankers 
devised ways of throwing those who lie in 
wait for news of impending events off their 
track, thus preventing them from making 
huge profits out of the rise in the stock. 

How different this was from the course 
pursued by Franklin B. Gowen, an early 
president of this same Reading Company, 
when he set out to buy anthracite coal- 
properties. Instead of going about it 
quietly and getting options on lands at as 
low prices as possible before the people in 
the coal-regions discovered his plans, Mr. 
Gowen publicly announced that he in- 
tended to buy enormous tracts, and he was 
willing to pay a fair price for them. The 
result was that the Reading was imposed 
on, and paid perhaps double what it should 
for its coal-properties. 

Mr. Schiff saved a vast amount in buying 
& majority of the one hundred and forty 
millions of stock of the Reading Company. 
His firm was handsomely repaid for its 
services. Operations of this kind, by the 
way, call for the highest order of ability, 
and those capable of carrying them through 
may be numbered on the fingers of one 
hand. 

Mr. Schiff’s present wealth is estimated 
by some at seventy-five to one hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Most of it has been made 
within twenty years—perhaps in a dozen. 

Mr. Schiff’s knowledge of finance itself is 
second to that of no other banker in Wall 
Street. When, a few weeks ago, he arose 
in the Chamber of Commerce, of which he 
was vice-president, and boldly sounded a 
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note of warning against artificial devices, 
such as that recently adopted by Secretary 
Shaw, for relieving the money situation, 
he was listened to with keen interest. A 
committee was appointed to draft a scheme 
to besubmitted to Congress for the purpose 
of avoiding pitfalls in future, such as last 
autumn disturbed the financial world and 
caused absolute withdrawal of time-money 
accommodations on stock-market collateral. 
Secretary Shaw’s action, in accepting mis- 
cellaneous bonds as security for government 
deposits in national banks, Mr. Schiff pro- 
nounced a dangerous precedent, and as 
liable to be followed by abuses by future 
administrations, unless a law were passed to 
clearly define the character of the collateral 
used for this purpose. He even predicted 
worse periods of stringency, unless radical 
action was taken to eradicate underlying 
evils. 

The subject of this sketch is quite as 
notable for his philanthropies as for his 
financial acumen. While being, perhaps, 
the leading Hebrew of New York, he is ex- 


ceedingly cosmopolitan in his ideas, and 


his benefactions are wide-reaching. Not 
many of Wall Street’s captains of industry 
are as conscientious as he is in the matter 


of religion. It is well known that he fol- 
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lows strictly the old Mosaic law which 
stipulates that a man shall give up one- 
tenth of his income each year to charity 
and good works. Mr. Schiff follows this 
out to the letter. Those who know him 
best declare that he feels he would be vir- 
tually stealing that amount of money if he 
did not turn it over to his poorer brethren. 

He has given away millions of dollars, 
a large part of which the public hears 
nothing about. There are several monu- 
ments to his generosity, with which his 
name will always be closely indentified. 
Among them are the Montefiore Home, 
which it may be said that he founded; the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, which seems 
likely to become the greatest institution of 
this kind in the world, the Semitic Museum 
at Harvard University, and the Nurses’ 
Settlement on the New York East Side. 
He is a trustee of the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund, and he has been treasurer of Barnard 
College. 

Mr. Schiff’s early life was uneventful. 
Born in Germany, he spent a large part 
of his business career in Frankfort, until he 
came to this country something over thirty 
years ago. In Germany he was engaged 
in the banking and brokerage business, 
and he has followed the same lines here. 


HENRY OSBORNE HAVEMEYER. 


By ROBERT N. 


EFORE the so-called Sugar Trust was 
formed in the autumn of 1887, the 
various independent refiners were losing 
money, on every barrel of the refined article 
turned out, at the rate of millions of dol- 
lars a year. It took months of urging to 
induce the fifteen original interests to join 
the movement, and most of them were 
doubtful of the success of the undertaking. 
The owners of one small plant were so sus- 
picious of the scheme that they quickly 
snapped up the cash offer, instead of taking 
twice the amount in certificates of the 
Sugar Refineries Company, which was the 
name of the new concern. If Henry O. 
Havemeyer, who was the head and front of 
the movement, had begun by announcing 
that he intended to earn twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars in net profits during the first 
two years and a half, and that within fifteen 
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years he would turn out over one hundred 
million dollars in profits, pay eighty-eight 
million dollars in dividends and whip his 
worst rivals into line, he would have been 
laughed at and set down as visionary; yet 
all of these predictions, with one possible 
exception, have come true. With one ri- 
val, John Arbuckle, who proved to be the 
strongest foe that the head of the Sugar 
Trust had ever crossed swords with, Mr. 
Havemeyer found it policy to make terms, 
but whatever they were, they were exceed- 
ingly beneficial to the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, and showed the shrewdness 
of its president in making concessions, and 
at the proper time. 

The Sugar Trust is best known to the 
public by the legislative investigations, 
which have generally hit upon this corpo 
ration as a convenient one to probe, and by 
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the sensational movements that have taken 
place in the company’s shares on the Stock 
Exchange. Until some of the larger trade 
combinations were brought out, American 
Sugar Refining shares frequently monopo- 
lized the trading on the Exchange. 

In reality, there have been few men in 
the history of American industrial finance 
who have done so much for the vested 
interests which they represent, and who have 
returned them such handsome profits, as 
Henry O. Havemeyer. In business circles 
he is regarded as one of the most brilliant 
men of this generation. The feat of achiev- 
ing success by shaving eighths and quarters 
of a cent on pounds of sugar may be classed 
by some in a lower grade than putting 
through railroad combinations, but the 
eighths and quarters constitute the founda- 
tion of many other great industries, notably 
the Standard Oil Company. Mr. Have- 
meyer is a strong believer in, and has made 
use of, one important principle which has 
materially helped the oil trade; namely, 
the keeping down of prices. He points 
with pride to the fact that the masses can 
now buy sugar for less than it cost before 
the Trust was organized. At the last 
annual meeting he said that the net price 
of refined sugar, after deducting the duty 
of 1.81 cents a pound on raw sugar, which 
goes to the Government, was only 2.64 
cents, compared with a net price of 34 
cents in 1877, before the company was 
formed. 

What is the secret of Mr. Havemeyer’s 
strong hold on the stockholders of the 
American Sugar Refining Company and his 
fellow directors, and of the perfect willing- 
ness with which they leave everything to 
him, not questioning anything he does? 
‘*Results,’’ is the one word that explains 
the whole thing in a nutshell. It is the 
keynote to success in any undertaking. 
What do the Standard Oil shareholders 
care about details of the business as long 
as the Rockefellers go on heaping up such 
enormous dividends? In a dozen years 
Standard Oil has yielded about three hun- 
dred and twenty-five per cent. to its share- 
holders. 


That results, 


capacity for producing 


which Mr. Rockefeller possessed to such 
a remarkable degree, is the leading charac- 
Havemeyer. 


teristic of Mr. That the 
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Rockefellers have a high admiration for 
Mr. Havemeyer’s ability is shown by the 
fact that several years ago they acquired a 
large interest in the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company’s shares, and they think the 
sugar business is a fit channel in which to 
place some of the millions accumulated in 
the oil business. Mr. Havemeyer is a di- 
rector in the leading bank controlled by 
Standard Oil interests. They seem per- 
fectly willing that Mr. Havemeyer should 
run the sugar business to suit his fancy, 
without any restrictions. 

The Rockefellers thought there was also 
a great field in copper, being a staple article, 
like oil; but they found that trade con- 
ditions applied there the same as in most 
industries where there is no limit to out- 
put. The effort by those to whom the cop- 
per business had been entrusted by these 
commerical giants to hold the price of cop- 
per at an artificial price proved disastrous, 
and great demoralization followed a break 
in the market. All of the copper-produ- 
cing companies suffered, and the outlook is 
still much clouded. Mr. Havemeyer, with 
another staple of world-wide production, 
might have run onto similar shoals, but 
he proved a more skilful pilot. By steer- 
ing around deftly between Scylla and 
Charybdis, he has escaped some very seri- 
ous rocks, and at the present time is at the 
summit of his success. His last great 
fight, just ended, was that with the beet- 
sugar refiners, who threatened to flood the 
country with cheap sugar. Mr. Have- 
meyer quietly acquired an interest in beet- 
sugar plants and was preparing to wage a 
bitter fight on theirown ground. A truce 
was fixed up, the importance of which is 
only just dawning on the public, followed 
by the withdrawal of opposition to the re- 
duction of the duty on Cuban sugar by the 
leading beet-sugar men, after a prolonged 
opposition. Wall Street is now asking 
whether Mr. Havemeyer has bought control 
of the principal beet-sugar company in the 
interest of the American Sugar Refining 
Company. 

The results produced by Mr. Havemeyer 
for his own stockholders are best illustrated 
by taking a concrete example. The man 
who paid par, or ten thousand dollars, for 
one hundred shares of Sugar Refineries stock 
at the time of the formation of the Trust in 











1887 and kept his shares until the present 
time would have received thirteen thousand 
six hundred dollars in dividends, or one 
hundred and thirty-six per cent. in about 
fifteen years. In other words, he would 
have virtually got his investment for noth- 
ing and would still be considerably ahead. 
But the stock was selling considerably 
below par when first brought out, and it 
was above par for only a short time during 
the earlier years of its existence. Conse- 
quently, the profits of the early shareholders 
were much more than the figure mentioned. 
In November, 1890, when action was 
brought to prevent the absorption of the 
North River Refining Company by the Trust 


—being virtually a 
suit to dissolve the 
trust as an illegal bs 


combination—al- 
though the stock con- 
tinued to receive divi- 
dends. at the rate of 
ten per cent. a year, 
the price of the shares 
dropped to forty- 
eight. The purchaser 
at that price in 1890, 
who held his shares 
until the present 
time, would have re- 
ceived eleven thou 

sand one hundred and 
eighty-seven dollars, 
or two hundred and 
thirty-three per cent. 
on the investment, in 
the shape of div- 
idends; inother words, 
his principal returned to him twice over in 
a dozen years, with a liberal margin be- 
sides! 

Assuming that all of the refineries now 
controlled are worth not more than twenty- 
five million dollars in cash, it makes the 
feat of paying dividends of eighty-eight 
million dollars in fifteen years a very great 
one. When the Trust started in business it 
used ten million dollars borrowed money as 
working capital, but at the time the second 
company was formed not only had all of 
this floating debt been paid off, but it also 
had a surplus of eleven million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which was available 
as working capital. 


HENRY OSBORNE 


No information is ac- 
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cessible as to how much the surplus was 
increased in subsequent years, but reports 
were current from time to time in the nine- 
ties that it was once as large as twenty mil- 
lion dollars. It was heavily drawn on in the 
two trade wars, when sugar was sold for less 
than cost. During the last two years, how- 
ever, the business has flourished, and Mr. 
Havemeyer’s nearest friends say he has built 
up a handsome surplus again. It is perhaps 
no exaggeration to say that the net profits 
have been sufficient, over and above the 
eighty-eight million dollars in dividends 
actually paid, to bring the total net earn- 
ings of the Trust since its formation well up 
million dollars, and if 
the surplus had not 
been drawn on _ by 
wars with rival refi- 
ners, the total net re- 
sults, as shown from 
year to year, would 
have been very much 
above that figure. 
When the Arbuckle 
trouble was settled the 
cane-refiners joined 
issues to face their 
common foe, the beet- 
sugar men, Mr. Have- 
meyer taking the lead. 
He reduced prices 
sharply at interior 
points where the beet- 
sugar interests would 
suffer most, while 
reductions in the East 


above one hundred 


were smaller. Then 
HAVEMEYER . 

followed a series of 
advances in prices, and everybody saw 
that the fight was over. The threat- 
ened flooding of the market with beet- 
sugar did not occur. What was the 


reason? Why did the leading beet-sugar in- 
terests withdraw opposition to the proposed 
reduction in the tariff on Cuban sugar? 
Why was the factor plan of selling sugar 
abolished in January in all but a few parts of 
the country? Authorities in the sugar 
trade said that it looked like a general truce 
among refiners, and to Mr. Havemeyer be- 
longed all the credit. Commissions to job- 
bers have been moderately reduced in vari- 
ous sections, thus increasing the refiners‘ 
profits. Mr. Havemeyer’s handiwork is 
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seen through the entire course of recent 
events and his ability to bring order out of 
chaos, instead of keeping his company in a 
hopeless conflict and wasting the profits of 
the shareholders is regarded as evidence of 
business ability of a high order. To know 
when to plunge the knife deeply and when 
to stop, particularly when it involves the 
life or death of a corporation, is an attain- 
ment with which few men are gifted. Mr. 
Havemeyer’s career shows that he possessed 
it to a very great degree, and the confidence 
which has been reposed in him by his busi- 
ness associates has not been misplaced. 

The results that he has accomplished are 
the more remarkable when it is considered 
that the proportion of refined sugar sold 
in this country, turned out by the American 
Company, has been far below a hundred 
per cent. during the greater part of its his- 
tory, and the term ‘‘trust’’ is misleading. 
The percentage produced by the Havemeyer 
combination at the start was less than 
seventy-five per cent., according to Willett 
and Gray; while in 1891 it had run down 
to sixty-five per cent. Its highest was 
about eighty-six per cent. in 1893, while it 
is now fifty-seven per cent., or if the Na- 
tional is included, about seventy per cent. 
That Mr. Havemeyer has kept his word, 
and not marked up prices, is shown by the 
current low figures. The average difference 
in the price of raw and refined, out of 
which must come the profits as well as cost 
of manufacture, was, for the nine years prior 
to the formation of the Trust, 1.098 cents 
a pound ; while the average during the fifteen 
years under the Trust has been .914. 

Henry O. Havemeyer, or ‘‘Harry,’’ as he 
is commonly called by his friends in the 


trade, is fifty-four years old. He spent 
most of his life in New York City. Sev- 


eral branches of the Havemeyer family, 
who originally came from Germany, were 
engaged in the sugar-refining business. 
They began on a small scale, and in the 
early fifties, four hundred barrels a day was 
considered a good output; now some of 
the refineries of the Trust turn out ten or 
fifteen times that amount. Henry was the 
son of Frederick C., who was at the head 
of the firm of Havemeyer & Elder. Sev- 
eral brothers were also identified with this 
firm. William F. Havemeyer, an uncle of 


Henry, and former mayor of New York, ran 
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Henry started in as a 
boy, and became assistant sales agent, then 
he took charge of the buying and selling 
department of his father’s firm. He soon 
became known as the shrewdest man in his 
line. This, in a word, spoke volumes in 
turning out profits in a business of that 
character. In trades where the margin 
between cost of material and selling price 
was so small, an eighth or thirty-second 
of a cent one way or the other meant a great 
difference in the profits. In the early days 
most of the raw cane-sugar, as now, came 
from Cuba, and weather conditions some- 
times had a material effect on market prices. 
The price of raw sugar might jump a 
quarter of a cent overnight, or on the re- 
ceipt of certain news at any hour of the 
day, and only the most quick-witted buyer 
would be able to size up, and take advan- 
tage of, the situation. 

In the trade to-day Mr. Havemeyer is 
credited with having to a remarkable de- 
gree the trait which manifested itself in 
those early days of knowing when to lay 
in big stocks of the raw article, and with 
being sharp enough not to get loaded up 
on a receding market. 

In like manner, his study of the general 
distributing market made him a close ob- 
server of the requirements of the wholesale 
and retail grocery trade. He is gifted to 
a remarkable degree with the power to 
forecast the likelihood of a rising market 
for the refined article. The refining end 
of the business of his father’s firm was 
looked after by his elder brother Theodore, 
as was also this department when the com- 
bination was formed. Theodore became 
vice-president of the Trust, and was recog- 
nized as a great authority in his particular 
line, having trained himself in Germany. 
Henry, however, was the most aggressive 
member of the family, and it was his 
‘‘push’’ that caused the refiners to look to 
him to take charge upon the formation of 
the Suger Refineries Company in 1887. 
Mr. Havemeyer is often abrupt in manner, 
and by those who do not know him inti- 
mately he is apt to be regarded as severe. 
When at business he has no time for tri- 
fling, but he unbends in social life and is 
very genial within a narrow circle of friends. 
He is a patron of art, and has musical tal- 
ent of no small order. 


another refinery. 
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THE SECOND OF THE SERIES ** HOW 


t~VED BY DAILY EXERCISE. 


TO ADMINISTER A HOUSEHOLD. ”’ 


By BERNARR MACFADDEN. 


HE entire civilized world is fast awa- 
kening to the importance of physical 
culture. In the past, physical culture has 
been much misunderstood and maligned. 
It was with prize-fighting, 
weight-lifting, acrobatic and athletic per- 
The man who was 


connected 


formances exclusively. 
able to develop the most monstrous muscles 
was supposed to be the best representative 
of its benefits. 3ut now mark the 
derful transformation! The public at large 
are realizing to-day that physical culture 
means that development of health, 
strength, beauty and suppleness of 
body without which the brain never 
can do, and never has done, nat- 
ural, normal work. 

Exercise is not merely for the athlete 
or those who desire to secure phenomenal 
It is for the every- 


won- 


TO EXE 


physical development. 
day man and woman who wishes to get all 
out life that Nature 
wishes to really live, wide awake, alert and 
pulsating with the delight of being. Not 
only does it keep your external muscular 


of intended—who 


system—that is, arms, legs and body— 
strong, supple and well-formed, but, if 
followed temperately and persistently, it 
builds and retains 
strength of the vital 
organs, the heart, the 
stomach, et cetera. 
The loss of a leg or 
arm seri- 
ously interfere with 
but the 
of these 


does not 
existence, 
functions 
organs are a neces- 
sary part of life. 

The moment phys- 
ical culture is men- 
tioned, the 
reader has visions of 


average 


a gymnasium and all 
the paraphernalia 
with which such 
institution is fur- 
nished. It is sup- 
posed to be neces- 
sary to attempt all 


an 


EXERCISING THE WAIST 
AND SHOULDERS. 


kinds of difficult and unusual feats of 
strength and agility. This is a very grave 
error. You may be the truest-blue phys- 
ical culturist without ever entering a gym- 
nasium. In order to bring the muscular 
system to the highest degree of physical 
health, strength and 
beauty, it is simply 


ve 


2 


RCISE THE MUSCLES OF BACK, WAIST-LINE AND HIPS. 
necessary for you to use all the muscles of 
the body regularly without strain or over 
work. 

The exercises mentioned in this article will 
be found of value to that end. They will 
not only assist in strengthening, beauti- 
fying and making more supple the muscu- 
lar system, but they will build internal 
They will improve the strength 
They will enable 


vital vigor. 
of your digestive organs. 
you to assimilate your food more perfectly 
and the waste-products more 
thoroughly. In fact, all the functional 
processes of the body will be carried on 


eliminate 


normally if exercises of this kind are regu- 
larly taken. 

But let me impress upon my reader, first 
of all, the importance of outdoor exercise. 
Man was not made to live indoors and re- 
breathe confined air. Live outdoors as much 
as you can. Take your exercise outdoors, 
and, first of all, in your physical-culture 
education you should thoroughly under- 
stand that by far the most valuable exercise 
is that of walking. Walking is the simplest, 
the 
of 
for contest, 
may be, without walking a considerable dis- 
tance in the open air each day. Many 


keep in vigorous health by this alone, and, 


natural and the most wholesome 
No ever trains 
matter what its 


most 
all 


a 


exercises. athlete 


no nature 


no matter what other exercise you take, 
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While walking, these breath- 
ing-exercises will be found es- 
bene- 
breath 


pecially desirable and 
ficial. Draw in all the 
you possibly can through the 
nose, and exhale through the 
If you are accustomed 
through the 


nose. 
to breathing 
mouth, try to cease the habit 
as soon as possible. 

Outdoor sports of all kinds 
recommended. 


are especially 














DUMB-BELL EXERCISE FOR LEGS, WAIST 






you must walk. But, first of all, learn 
how to walk. A great many people walk 
in an aimless, shuffling manner, and secure 
but little benefit from the exer- 
cise. In walking for exercise, 
the effect is better if the mind is 
directed toward some _ pleasur- 











able end. Walk with con- 
sciously directed movements 
until you have brought every 





muscle under perfect control of 
Moping along in an 
manner 





your will. 





aimless, lackadaisical 
does little good physically and 
harms one mentally. 

The necessity of maintaining 
a proper, erect position of the 
body must be borne in mind. 
Bear the weight the balls 
of the feet, keep the shoulders 








on 






back and down, the chest 
high, but do not hold the 





abdomen inward, as is taught 
by many athletic instructors. 








normally. 
This you cannot do with tight clothing, 
the free movements 






which interferes with 
of the body. 
Deep-breathing exercises, in which you 
literally draw the breath deep down to the 
lowest part of the lungs, are absolutely 
essential if one desires to acquire and main- 
tain the highest degree of health and 
strength. A habit should be acquired of 
drawing in these deep breaths very fre- 










quently during the day, especially in the 





open air. 








AND SHOULDERS, 



















SHOULDERS. 


Let it be relaxed, for this FOR DEVELOPING 
part of the body should move 

in and out with each breath. There 
should be perfect freedom to breathe 


Gymnasium work may be able 
to develop big, showy muscles, 
but outdoor games—those that are inter- 
far more beneficial, because 
only build 
strength and vital vigor, but they 
are of more value in developing 
the mental Do you 
doubt it? These are some of the 
characteristics 
conducted sports develop: 
form, 
causality, 


esting—are 
they 


not internal muscular 


powers, 


properly 
Or- 
time, 


which 
der, weight, size, 
constructiveness, 
comparison, firmness, friend- 
ship—we could go on still 
further, but one will readily 
recognize that these are im- 
portant elements which will go 
to make a man or woman a 
better and more valuable member 
of society. 
Another simple exercise, one 
productive of great benefit, is 


running. There will be no 
difficulty in .oking breathing- 


The 
exercise compels you to take 
Running 


exercises while running. 


THE 


full, deep breaths. 
is of the greatest possible advantage in 
lung-power 


developing lung-power, and 
It is the 


means better and purer blood. 
lungs that perform the important work of 
purifying the blood. Do not try to run 
very fast at first, but run slowly until you 
rather freely, and if 

given to breathing 


begin to breathe 
special attention is 
deeply and regularly, you will soon be 


able to increase your speed. If you prac- 


tise persistently, you will be able to run 
from one to five miles without any extraor- 
dinary exertion. It is a work of years 


to bring the physique to the highest de- 
perfection, on account of the 


gree of 
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unnatural conditions under which we live in 
But a degree of 
will 


the uncivilized world. 
health and strength that 
to do more and_ better work, physical and 


mental, may be gained by a few minutes’ 


enable you 


exercise each day, combined with walking 
and deep breathing. 

If engaged in some profession that  re- 
quires very close mental application, do 
not feel that time spent in exercising is 

There mis- 
You time. 


work 


was never a graver 
are actually 


requires that your nervous 


wasted. 
take. gaining 


Mental 


forces be under perfect control and subject 


to your direction. If your blood is im- 
pure, if your circulation is poor, if your 
functional system is unable to perform the 
processes essential in maintaining perfect 
health, you cannot think clearly or accu- 
rately. Imagine, if you can, the value of 
a clear brain and steady nerve to the mental 
worker. Would it not be better to be able 
to work under proper conditions one, two, 
or even three, hours less each day than be 
out with supreme 


compelled to grind 


TO PERFECT THE WAIST AND HIPS AND LENGTHEN 


THE WAIST-LINE. 


FOR THE ARMS AND WAIST 


effort every task that you set for yourself? 
The time taken for exercise, for long walks, 
for building superior health and strergth 
is not a waste. It is a gain—of time, in 
length of life—of pleasure, in the added 
joys that life holds for you—of work, in 
the better quantity and quality thereof. 
And the business man, that strenuous 
example of modern progress, who buries 
himself in the whirl of money-making— 
how may he be benefited by exercise? 
‘*Oh, I haven’t time,*’ he will tell you, 
if you attempt to advise him 
his habits. He 
struggles along, year after year 


to change 


—eating, sleeping and exist- 
Life, for him, has few 
His one pleasure is 
making of 


ing. 
delights. 
his business—the 
money. Therefore, to the busi- 
ness man we will argue it out 
from the business standpoint. 

I would say that complete 
success depends, first of all, on 
a clear, brain. You 
should be awake to every op- 
portunity that comes your way. 
You should be able to look to 
the future, plan accurately and 
effectively, and the best busi- 
ness man will admit that re- 
sults of this nature cannot be 
secured without the mental 
and physical energies that are 
supplied to those in possession 
of a high degree of health and 
strength. The successful busi- 
ness man must give attention 
to building physical health. 
It is not the amount, but the 
kind, of work performed by the 
business man that counts in the 


active 
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TO ENLARGE THE HIPS AND CREATE LONG 


WAIST-LINE, 


end. He should use his forces to the best 
possible advantage, and it is only by regular 
use of the muscular that he can 
secure the nervous powers and mental clear- 


system 


ness that are so essential to his rapid and 
permanent advancement. : 

The working man, the manual laborer, 
who uses his muscles all day, will often tell 
you that physical culture can be of no ben- 
efit to him. He is seriously mistaken. 
Nearly all manual occupations use only a 
part of the muscular system, and use that 
part to Every manual worker 
should learn just what parts of his body 
are not used, and he should take those ex- 
ercises essential in strengthening these weak 
and unused parts. Manual workers can 
secure great benefit by deep breathing. 
The working man who understands and 
practises deep breathing is capable of do- 


excess. 


ing work with less than the usual effort. 
If you are a working man, by all means 
practise deep breathing. It will assist you 
very materially in your labors. 

Though exercise may be of benefit to the 
male sex in the way of building health and 
strength that will be evidenced by superior 
nervous, mental and physical powers, its 
value to a woman for enhancing her per- 
sonal charm, for increasing beauty of form, 
suppleness and grace of bearing, cannot be 
adequately The beauty of 
woman depends health. Though 
health may be enjoyed in early maturity, 
while many of the most important laws of 
Nature are broken with impunity, the time 
must suffer for 
body 


measured, 
upon 


soon comes when a woman 
her physical Her 
rounded symmetry, the color and beauty of 
her disappears, and the lines and 
wrinkles of old are seen many years 
before such signs should appear. Physical 


sins. loses its 
skin 


age 


culture not only enables a woman to ac- 
quire the highest degree of beauty of form, 


color and texture of skin and perfection of 
feature, but it also enables her to retain this 
condition to an advanced age. Note 
Adelina Patti, for instance. She is about 
sixty years of age, and the newspapers 
record that she is again to tour America at 
the highest salary ever paid to one in her 
profession. She is a wonderful example of 
the remarkable power of physical culture 
in enabling one to retain youth and beauty. 
She has trained since childhood. She 
eats abstemiously, exercises daily, walks in 
the open air regardless of weather, and has 
regular hours for sleeping. In all this we 
have the secret of her youthful appearance 
and wonderful physical powers at her ad- 
vanced age. 

Every stage beauty of prominence makes 
physical culture a feature of her life. It 
is absolutely essential to enable one to main- 
tain beauty of form, suppleness, and grace 
of carriage. 

Avoid tight clothing, especially at the 
waist-line. Breathe freely, deeply, exer- 
cise regularly every muscle of the body, 
and the ailments from which women suffer 
so frequently will never come. 

The tight corset, that baneful device 
which destroys the health and strength and 
crushes out even the womanhood of so 
many, should be discarded, if you expect 
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all the best results that can be secured 
from physical culture. If 
depend entirely upon the support which 
Nature meant for you, wear a comfortable 


for the corset, which will allow 


you cannot 


substitute 
you to breathe freely and deeply. 

Physical culture for children can best 
play. How 
homes are miserably unhappy be- 
cause of the parents’ inclination to keep 
their children indoors? Jt 
stifle the natural activity of a child. 


be secured in active 


made 


many 


is a crime to 

It is as 
natural for a child to yearn for active out- 
door games as it is for him to be hungry 
at meal-times. This is Nature’s method of 
asking for the exercise so essential in build- 
ing strength and health in a growing child. 
Encourage your children to play active out- 
Keep them in the open air 
If they are inclined 


door games. 
as much as possible. 
to be weak, do not handicap them by in- 
Of 
what importance is brain-power to a child 
if he does not possess health and strength? 
First build a foundation in bodily vigor, 
and after this will naturally come mental 


sisting upon too much hard study. 


culture. 

Exercises are of course valuable for chil- 
dren, but it is a difficult matter to interest 
them in ordinary movements of this nature, 
and it is not By far the best 
exercise for them is found in active games, 
in which they take a childish delight. 
They will take a vast amount of exercise 
this and 
every moment will be pleasurable. Phys- 
ical culture should not be made hard work 
for grown people. But by all means let it 
assume the form of play for children. 
There are many games that can be advised, 
hide-and-seek, leap-frog, et cetera. There 
is never a dearth of games if the parents 
allow their children the freedom they want. 

The question is often asked as to how 
Usually it is 
best to continue each exercise until a slight 
feeling of fatigue is induced. When first 
attempting a new exercise of any kind, one 
should be careful not to get very tired. 
After becoming accustomed to the exer- 
cise, you very easily continue it to the point 
After tiring of 
will 


necessary. 


under circumstances of nature, 


much one should exercise. 


of fatigue with benefit. 
one movement, begin another which 
call into play a different set of muscles. 
Though you may continue an exercise until 


FOR MUSCLES OF THE BACK, 
SHOULDERS AND CHEST. 


fatigued, it is well to remember that great 
care should be used not to continue to the 
point of exhaustion. <A rest of a few mo- 
ments after the exercise should quickly dis- 
pel fatigue, and you should feel exhilarated 
and refreshed. If feel tired, nervous 
and irritable for hours, this accurately indi- 


you 


cates that you have exercised beyond your 


strength, and care should be used not to 
repeat the error. 

Many ask as to the best time during the 
This will depend largely 


The best time is 


day to exercise. 
upon your occupation. 


WITH KNEES STRAIGHT TOUCH FLOOR WITH DUMB- 
BELLS; KEEPING ELBOWS RIGID, RAISE BELLS 
OVER HEAD, TO STRENGTHEN THE BACK 


when you have the most leisure. If you 
are not able to take any outdoor exercise 
aside from walking, and you are actively 
engaged during the entire day, the best 
method to is to take a few min- 
utes’ exercise upon rising. Follow this ex- 
ercise with a dry friction bath, rubbing the 


pursue 
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EXERCISING THE ANKLES. LEGS, 


skin thoroughly all ove: with a rough, dry 
towel. Rub back and forth over every 
part until the skin is pink from the accel- 
erated circulation. After this dry friction 
bath, it will be well to take a cold sponge 
over the entire surface of the body. After 
which you can dry the body thoroughly 
with a rough towel. You will then be 
well prepared for your day’s duties. 

It is also desirable to repeat the exercise 
before retiring, and, two or three times a 
week, follow these evening exercises with a 
hot bath. The dry friction bath may be 
new to many, and an explanation of its 
value in maintaining health will probably 
not be out of place. The of the 
skin eliminate a vast quantity of impurities 
if active and capable of properly perform- 
ing their functionary duties. It is easy to 
understand that you will enjoy far better 
health if the pores perform their duties 
satisfactorily. Though an cerdinary bath 
is unquestionably valuable in this regard, it 


pores 


is not by any means as beneficial as the 
friction which can be secured from the use 
of the rough, dry towel, when properly 
used in the manner described. 

It is advisable, when rubbing the 
surface of the body in this way, to rub 
toward the heart. Allow no part of the 
body to escape, Rub back and forth over 
it all until the skin glows from the fric- 
Remember that this dry bath should 
The exercise 


tion. 
always follow the exercise. 


ARMS AND HANDS. 
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itself, as it increases the blood-flow very 

vreatly, encourages the activity of the 
pores and results in the elimination of con- 
siderable impurities. The friction bath, 
when following the exercise, increases. still 
more the activity of the pores and removes 
the impurities that may already have been 


eliminated. When this friction is followed 


by a cold bath, as instructed, you may be 


thoroughly convinced that you are clean, 
both internally and externally. The great- 
est possible importance is given to the ne- 
cessity for extraordinary cleanliness, but, 
after all, it is internal cleanliness which is 
of the greatest value. The internal surface 
of all the various internal organs is prob- 
ably fifty times greater than the ex- 
ternal surface of the body, and the 
importance of keeping all this clean 
can readily be understood. This is 
kept in a cleanly condition by the 
blood, and it is only through exercise 
that this blood is able to normally per- 
form the nutritive and eliminative 
cesses of the body that are essential in 
maintaining normal activity of the entire 


pro- 


internal functional system. 

You should remember, also, that physical 
culture really includes every natural means 
of building health. It not 
of movements 


consist 
merely of a for 
strengthening the exterior muscles of the 
body. Therefore, in attempting to perfect 
your physique, you should remember the 
necessity for giving attention to every natural 
means that 
assist in accom- 
plishing the de- 
sired object. That 
which is of most 
importance in the 
maintenance of 
life will naturally 
be of most value 
in building a su- 


does 
system 


will 


per b physique. 
To illustrate, you 
can live for many 
weeks without 
food; ‘an 
live for many days 
without water; 
but cannot 
live for five min- 
utes without air. 
I would say, 


you 


you 
THE 


FOR 


ATTEMPTING TO TOUCH 
HEAD WITH THE FOOT. 
GENERAL SUPPLENESS 


AND GRACE, 
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TO STRENGTHEN ABDOMINAL 
ON BACK AND RAISE 


MUSCLES, 


RECLINE 
TO SITTING POSITION, 


therefore, that those various essential ele- 
ments in the acquirement and maintenance 
of the highest degree of health and strength 
would assume about the following com- 
parative importance :— 

First; Air:—If you will try to see how 
long you can hold your breath, it will 
give you a very accurate idea as to the im- 
portance of breathing. This should 
phasize to you the vast value of proper 


I have referred to this previ- 


em- 


breathing. 
ously in the article. 

Second; Water:—Liquids of the body 
must be kept at a proper consistency. This 
is especially important; and if you are not 
in the habit of drinking freely of pure 
water, you should acquire it. If you do 
not perspire freely, you should drink at 
least from three to six pints of water daily; 
though great care should be used to secure 
pure water. Those in occupations where 
perspiration is freely induced will naturally 
drink considerably more water. The best 
water is that which is distilled by the sun, 
and rises as clouds, and falls as rain. When 
this is caught on perfectly clean roofs, and 
stored in a clean vault, its purity cannot 
be questioned. 

Third; Rest and Relaxation:—Sleep at 
least seven or eight hours every night. 
Ventilate your sleeping-room thoroughly. 
the importance of pure air. 
When resting, relax every nerve and every 
Put aside all irritation and de- 
energize every function. 

Fourth ; Food :—Be sure to secure whole- 
some and nourishing foods. And by all 
means avoid the baneful habit of overeating. 
All sorts of diseases are due to stuffing the 
stomach beyond its needs and capacity. 
Remember the necessity for thorough mas- 


Remember 


muscle. 
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tication. 
chewed to a liquid before swallowing, and 


Every morsel of food should be 


no liquid should be used at meal-times un- 
less to satisfy actual thirst. Do not drink 
liquid to wash down food that you have 
failed to properly masticate. 

Fifth; Exercise:—Though I have placed 
exercise fifth in importance, in order to ac- 
quire your highest attainable degree of 
health and strength, it is just as necessary 
as of the 
mentioned; though you can live with a fair 
degree of satisfaction without it. It is not 


any requirements previously 


actually as necessary to life as air or the 
previous requirements, but, in order to de- 
velop strength, you must use strength. 
Sixth; Bathing:—This is not 
means necessary to life, but it is certainly 


by any 


necessary to the highest enjoyment of 
health. If you desire to develop your 
physique in every possible way, attention 


must be given to bathing. Cold baths 
taken daily, with a sponge or a wet towel, 
following the exercise, will be found ben- 
eficial and desirable. Hot best 
when taken before retiring. 

Do not forget the power of the mind 

I have said but little here 
It is a subject worthy of a 
great 


baths are 


over the body. 
regarding it. 

separate article. A deal depends 
upon your mental 
attitude, 


confidence 


upon 
your 
and determination 
in working for 
physical perfec- 
tion. Be sure you 
following a 
method that is 
particularly ap- 
propriate to your 
needs, then 
sist day after day, 
year after year, if 
The 


re- 


are 


per- 


be. 

value of the 
sults in your case 
could 


need 


not be 
measured,  finan- 
cially and other- 
wise. Normal 
physical health is 
worth more to you 
than any monetary 
consideration. 





TO ACQUIRE A PERFECT 
CARRIAGE, 
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Some of the richest men in the world to-day, are, from the 
standpoint of happiness, from actual satisfaction in life, among the 
poorest. The poorest laborers in many instances secure more satis- 
faction and more happiness from life than they. Above all, try to 

avoid being a poor rich man. If you have attained your 
ambitions only to find in the end that they have not brought 
you life’s greatest gift, happiness, it is indeed deplorable. 
To be poor in health and rich in wealth will never mean a 
gain of actual value to life. 
haa Westie ek aan It isa matter of congratulation that in the daily periodicals 
FOOT, THEN ON THE OTHER. gg much stress has been laid of late upon the fact that high 
health in a woman means, in three cases out of four, good looks, if not indeed beauty, 
and that this health is dependent primarily upon exercise. Strength and quickness of 
motion are the first requisites of grace. There has been, therefore, a great awakening 
If anything, | exercise is more important for 


among women. 
man’s work very often takes 


them than for men, because a 
him into the fresh air, and his life generally is more active 
than that of a woman. There is another sort of 
woman to whom too much can- not be said regarding exercise. 
These are those who are about to become mothers. Their 
own health, both before and after bearing children, depends 
primarily upon vigorous walks ; in fresh air and attention to 
many of the exercises which are described elsewhere in this 
article. But itis not only them- selves who must be considered 
in this connection. Whether a child is to be brought into 
the world in first-class condi- tion, with vigorous mind and 
body, depends much upon what the mother may do at these 
times. She must realize the a eee absolute necessity for exercise 
of the right sort, taken day after day. Upon her will- 
power to do this will depend the future of her child. 
In summary, then, it may be said that the daily exercises 
which make and preserve health do not require apparatus nor 
special opportunities. Any one may keep himself or herself 
in good condition by simple motions of the arms and legs, re- 
sorted to in the early morning 
FOR or late evening. <A chair, a 
eee pair of dumb-bells, or a towel 
sy will serve. The only thing ab- 
UPPER solutely required is will-power 
sae to take a little exercise every 
day. It will be found a matter 
or astonishment, to those accus- 
tomed to take medicine and pay 
doctors’ fees, how quickly a lit- 
tle regular exercise will bring FOR COMMAND OVER 
the body into healthy condi- ee ene eee 
tion—saving not only suffering, fees, and costs of medicine, but producing a cheerful, 


contented frame of mind. 





MANKIND IN THE MAKING. 


By HERBERT GEORGE WELLS. 


VI. (CONTINUED )—SCHOOLING. 


UT, in addition, the science of Physics, 
which culminates in a clear under- 
standing and use of the terminology of 
the aspects of energy and a clear sense 
of adequate causation, is fundamentally 
necessary to modern thought. Practical 
work is, no doubt, required for the proper 
understanding of Physical Science, and 
so far it must enter into schooling, but it 
may be pointed out here that in many 
cases the educational faddist is overdoing 
the manual side of science-study to a ridic- 
ulous extent. Things have altered very 
much at the Royal College of Science, no 
doubt, since my student days, but fifteen 
years ago the courses in elementary physics 
and in elementary geology were quite child- 
ishly silly in this respect. Both these 
courses seem to have been inspired by that 
eminent educationalist, Mr. Squeers; and 
the sequel to spelling ‘‘window’’ was al- 
The science 


ways to ‘‘go and clean one.’’ 
in each course in those days could have 
been acquired just as well in a fortnight as 


in half a year. One muddled away three 
or four days etching a millimeter scale with 
fluorine on glass—to no earthly end that I 
could discover—and a week or so in making 
a perfectly useless and unavoidably inaccu- 
rate barometer. In the geology, days and 
days were spent in drawing ideal crystal- 
line forms, and coloring them in water- 
colors, apparently in order to get a totally 
false idea of a crystal, and weeks in the pa- 
tient copying of microscopic rock-sections in 
water-colors. Effectual measures of police 
were taken to prevent the flight of the in- 
telligent student from these disgusting out- 
rages. The harm and folly of this 
sort of thing cannot be exaggerated. It 
deadens the average students, and exasper- 
ates and maddens the eager ones. I am 
inclined to think that a very considerable 
proportion of what passes as ‘‘practical’’ 
science work, for which costly laboratories 
are built and expensive benches fitted, 
consists of very similar solemnities, and it 
cannot be too strongly urged that ‘‘ practi- 
cal’’ work that does not illuminate is mere 
waste of the student’s time. 


This physics course would cover an ex- 
perimental quantitative treatment of the 
electric current, it would glance in an ex- 
planatory way at many of the phenomena 
of physical geography, and it would be 
correlated with a study of the general 
principles of chemistry. A detailed knowl- 
edge of chemical compounds is not a part 
of general education; it keeps better in ref- 
erence books than in the non-specialized 
head, and it is only the broad conceptions 
of analysis and combination, and of the 
relation of energy to chemical changes, 
that have to be attained. 

Beyond this and the application of draw- 
ing to give accurate ideas and to awaken in- 
terest in geography and history, it is open to 
discussion whether any Fact subject need 
be taught as schooling at all. Give a man 
a capable mind, and he will get his Fact 
as he needs it. The subject called ‘‘Hu- 
man Physiology’’ may be at once dismissed 
as absurdly unsuitable for school use. One 
is always meeting worthy people who 
‘*don’t see why children should not know 
something about their own bodies,’’ and 
who apparently do not see that the medical 
profession, after some generations of fairly 
systematic inquiry, knows remarkably little. 
Save for some general anatomy it is impos- 
sible to teach school-children anything true 
about the human body, because the ex- 
planation of almost any physiological pro- 
cess demands a knowledge of physical and 
chemical laws much sounder and subtler 
than the average child can possibly attain. 
And as for botany, geology, history and 
geography (beyond the range already speci- 
fied), these are far better relegated to the 
school library and the initiative of each 
child. Every child has its specific range 
of interest and its specific way of regarding 
things. In geology, for example, one boy 
may be fascinated by the fossil-hunting, 
another will find his interest in the effects 
of structure in scenery, and a third with 
more imagination will give his whole mind 
to the reconstruction of the past, and will 
pore over maps of Pleistocene Europe and 


pictures of Silurian landscape with the 
49 
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keenest appreciation. Each will be bored, 
or, at least, not greatly interested by what 
attracts the other. Let the children have 
an easily accessible library—that is the cry- 
ing need of nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of a thousand schools to-day, a need 
every school-seeking parent may do some- 
thing to remedy—and in that library let 
there be one or two good, densely illustrated 
histories, illustrated travels, bound vol- 
umes of such a publication as Newnes’ 
‘*‘Wide World Magazine,’’ Hutchinson 
& Co.’s ‘‘Living Animals of the World,’’ 
the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson’s ‘‘ Extinct 
Monsters, ’’ the Badminton volumes on big- 
game shooting, mountaineering and yacht- 
ing, ‘‘Kerner’s Botany,’’ collections of 
‘*The-Hundred-Best-Pictures’’ sort, collec- 
tions of views of towns and scenery in 
different parts of the world, and the like. 
Then let the schoolmaster set aside five 
hours a week as the minimum for reading, 
and let the pupils read during that time 
just whatever they like, provided only that 
they keep silence and read. If the school- 
master or schoolmistress comes in at all 
here, it should be to stimulate systematic 
reading occasionally by setting a group of 
five or six pupils to ‘‘get up’’ some partic- 
ular subject—a report on ‘‘animals that 
might still be domesticated,’’ for example 
—and by showing them conversationally 
how to read with a slip of paper at hand, 
gathering facts. This sort of thing it is 
impossible to reduce to method and system, 
and consequently it is the proper field for 
the teacher’s initiative. It is largely in 
order to leave time and energy for this that 
I am so anxious to reduce the more rigorous 
elements in schooling to standard and text- 
book. So much for schooling and what 
may be done to better it, in this New Re- 
publican scheme of things. The upward 
continuation of it into a general College 
course is an integral part of a larger ques- 
tion that we shall discuss at a later stage, 
the larger question of the general progressive 
thought of the community as a whole. 


VII.—-ACCEPTED INSTITUTIONS AS EDUCA- 


TIONAL AGENCIES. 

There can be few people alive who have 
not remarked on occasion that men are the 
creatures of circumstances. But it is one 


thing to state a belief of this sort in some 
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incidental application, and quite another 
to realize it completely. Toward such a 
completer realization we have been working 
in these papers, in disentangling the share 
of inheritance and of deliberate schooling 
and training, in the production of the civ- 
ilized man. The rest we have ascribed to 
his World, of which his Home is simply 
the first and most intimate aspect. In 
every developing citizen we have asserted 
there is a great mass of fluid and indetermi- 
nate possibility, and this sets and is shaped 
by the world about him as wax is shaped 
by a mold. It is rarely, of course, an ab- 
solutely exact and submissive cast that 
ensues; few men and women are without 
some capacity for question and criticism, 
but it is only very rare and obdurate ma- 
terial, only, as one says, a very original 
personality, that does not finally take its 
general form and direction in this way. And 
it is proposed in this paper to keep it per- 
sistently in focus, instead of dismissing 
this statement as a platitude and thinking 
no more about it at all, after the usual 
fashion, while we examine certain broad 
social and political facts and conventions, 
the general framework and the theory of 
the framework in which the developing 
citizen is ‘‘placed.’’ I would submit that 
at the present time, with regard to such 
things as church and kingdom, constitution 
and nationality, we are altogether too much 
enslaved by the idea of ‘‘ policy,’’ and alto- 
gether too blind to the remoter, deeper and 
more lasting consequences of our public acts 
and institutions. It will not, I think, be 
amiss to pass beyond such considerations 
for a space, and to insist—even with heavi- 
ness—that however convenient an institu- 
tion may be, however much it may, in the 
twaddle of the time, be a ‘‘natural 
growth,’’ and however much the product 
of a long ‘‘evolution,’’ yet, if it does not 
mold men into fine and vigorous forms, it 
has to be destroyed. We ‘‘save the state’’ 
for the sake of our children; that, at least, 
is the New Republican view of the matter, 
and, in our intentness to save the state, we 
injure or sacrifice our children, we destroy 
our ultimate for our proximate aim. 
Already it has been pointed out by certain 
concrete instances how the thing that is, 
asserts itself over the thing that is to be; 
already a general indication has been made 











of the trend of the argument we are now 
about to develop and define. That argu- 
ment is, briefly, this: that to attain the 
ends of the New Republic—that is to say, 
the best results from our birth possibilities, 
we must continually make political forms, 
social, political and religious formule, and 
all the rules and regulations of life the 
clearest, simplest and sincerest expression 
possible of what we believe about life and hope 
about life; that whatever momentary ad- 
vantage a generation may gain by accepting 
what is known to be a sham and a conven- 
tion, by keeping in use the detected im- 
posture and the flawed apparatus, is prob- 
ably much more than made up for by the re- 
action of this acquiescence upon the future. 
As the typical instance of a convenient con- 
vention that I am inclined to think is now 
reacting very badly upon our future, the 
Crown of the British Empire, considered 
as the symbolical figurehead of a system of 
hereditary privilege and rule, serves ex- 
tremely well. One may deal with this typ- 
ical instance with no personal application 
to the easy, kind and amiable personality 
this crown adorns at the present time. It 
is a question that may be dealt with in 
general terms: What, we would ask, are 
the natural, inseparable concomitants of a 
system of Hereditary Rulers in a state, 
looking at the thing entirely with an eye 
to the making of a greater mankind in 
the world? How does it compare with 
the American conception of democratic 
equality, and how do both stand with re- 
gard to the essential truth and purpose in 
things? . 

There are certain consequences that must 
follow from the unchallenged acceptation 
of an aristocratic monarchy, consequences 
that do not seem to be sufficiently recog- 
nized in this connection, and it is to these 
that the reader’s attention is now particu- 
larly drawn. There are a great number 
of British people who are, more or less sin- 
cerely, seeking the secret of national 
efficiency at present, and I cannot help 
thinking that, sooner or later, in spite of 
their evident aversion, they will be forced 
to look into this dusty chamber of thought 
for the clue to the thing they need. The 
corner they will have to turn is the ad- 
mission that no state and no people can be 
at its maximum efficiency until every public 
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function is discharged by the man best 
able to perform it, and that no Common- 
weal can be near efficiency until it is en- 
deavoring very earnestly to bring that ideal 
condition of affairs about. And when 
they have got round that corner they will 
have to face the fact that an Hereditary 
Monarchy is a state in which this principle 
is repudiated at a cardinal point—a state 
in which one position, which no amount of 
sophistication will prevent common men 
and women regarding as the most honor- 
able, powerful and responsible one of all, 
which is indeed by that very fact alone a 
great and responsible one, is filled on purely 
genealogical grounds. In a state that has 
also an aristocratic constitution this repudi- 
ation of special personal qualities is carried 
very much further. Reluctantly, but cer- 
tainly, the seeker after national efficiency 
will come to the point that the aristocracy 
and their friends and connections must nec- 
essarily form a single caste about the King, 
that their gradations must set the tune 
of the whole social body, and that their 
political position must enable them to de- 
mand and obtain a predominating share in 
any administration that may be formed. 
So long, therefore, as your constitution 
remains aristocratic you must expect to see 
men of quite ordinary ability, quite ordi- 
nary energy and no exceptional force of 
character, men frequently less clever and 
influential than their wives and lady 
friends, controlling the public services—a 
Duke of Norfolk managing so vital a busi- 
ness as the post-office, and succeeded by a 
Marquis of Londonderry; a Marquis of 
Lansdowne organizing military affairs, and 
an Earl of Selborne preparing (or failing 
to prepare) the English navy for the con- 
flict with Germany that seems so highly 
probable in the next half century; and 
nothing short of a change in your political 
constitution can prevent this sort of thing. 
No one believes these excellent gentlemen 
hold these positions by merit or capacity, 
and no one believes that from them we are 
getting anything like the best imaginable 
services in their positions. These posi- 
tions are held by the mere accident of birth, 
and it is by the mere accident of birth the 
great mass of Englishmen are shut out from 
the remotest hope of serving their country 
in such positions. And this evil of reserved 
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places is not restricted by any means to 
public control. You cannot both have a 
system and not have a system, and the 
British have a system of hereditary aris- 
tocracy that infects the whole atmosphere 
of English thought with the persuasion 
that what a man may attempt is determined 
by his caste. It is here and nowhere else 
that lies the clue to so much inefficiency, 
as one finds in contemporary British ac- 
tivity. The officers of the British army, 
instead of being sedulously picked from 
the whole population, are drawn from a 
really quite small group of families; to 
enlist is the very last way in the world to 
become a British officer. As a very nat- 
ural corollary only broken men and unam- 
bitious men of lowest class will consent to 
become ordinary private soldiers, except 
during periods of exceptional patriotic ex- 
citement. The men who enter the civil 
service also know perfectly well that, though 
they may possess the most brilliant admin- 
istrative powers, and develop and use them- 
selves with relentless energy, they will 
never win for themselves or their wives one 
tithe of the public honor that comes by 
right to the heir toa dukedom. A dock- 
yard hand who uses his brains and makes 
a suggestion that may save the country 
thousands of pounds will get—a gratuity. 
Throughout all English affairs the sugges- 
tion of this political system has spread. 
The employer is of a different caste from 
his workmen, the captain is of a different 
caste from his crew, ‘‘young gentlemen’’ 
must not be taught by the only men who, 
as a class, know how to teach in England, 
—namely, the government teachers—and 
everywhere the same thing is to be found. 
And while it is, it is absurd to expect a 
few platitudes about Freedom and snob- 
bishness, and a few pious hopes about efli- 
ciency, to counteract the system’s univer- 
sal, incessant teaching, its lesson of limited 
effort within defined possibilities. Only 
under one condition may such a system rise 
toward anything that may be called national 
vigor, and that is when there exists a vig- 
orous Court which sets the fashion of hard 
work. A keen King, indifferent to fem- 
inine influence, may for a time make a keen 
nation, but that is an exceptional state of 
affairs, and the whole shape of the fabric 
gravitates toward relapse. Even under 
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such an influence the social stratification 
will still, in the majority of cases, prevent 
powers and posts falling to the best possible 
man. In the majority of cases the best 
that can be hoped for, even then, will be to 
see the best man in the class privileged in 
relation to any particular service, discharg- 
ing that service. The most efficient nation 
in the world to-day is believed to be Ger- 
many, which is, roughly speaking, an aris- 
tocratic monarchy; it is dominated by a 
man of most unkingly force of character, 
and as a consequence a great number of 
people contrive to forget that the most daz- 
zling display of national efficiency the 
world has ever seen followed the sloughing 
of hereditary institutions by France. One 
credits Napoleon too often with the vigor 
of his opportunity, with the force and 
strength it was his privilege to misdirect 
and destroy. And one forgets that this 
present German efficiency was paralleled in 
the eighteenth century by Prussia, whose 
aristocratic system first savored Republi- 
cans at Valmy and showed at Jena, fourteen 
years after, how much it had learnt from 
that encounter. 

The great mass of a generation of chil- 
dren born into a country, all those who 
have no more than average intelligence 
and average moral qualities, will accept 
the ostensible institutions of that country 
at their face value, and will be almost 
entirely shaped and determined by that ac- 
ceptance. Only a sustained undertone of 
revolutionary protest can prevent that hap- 
pening. They will believe that precedence 
represents real superiority, and they will 
honor what they see honored, and ignore 
what they see treated as of no account. 
Pious sentiment about Equality and Free- 
dom will enter into the reality of their 
minds as little as a drop of water into the 
greasy plate it has fallen upon. They will 
act as little in general intercourse upon the 
proposition that ‘‘the man’s the gowd for 
a’ that,’’ as they will upon the proposition 
that ‘‘man is a spirit,’’ when it comes to 
jumping over a cliff or going down by a 
ladder. 

If, however, an Englishman’s children 
are not average children, if he is so happy 
as to have begotten children of exceptional 
intelligence, that fact will not save them 
from conclusions quite parallel to those of 
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the common child. Suppose they do 
penetrate the pretense that there is no in- 
trinsic difference between the Royal Family 
or the members of the peerage on the one 
hand, and the average person in any other 
class on the other; suppose they discover 
that the whole scale of precedence and 
honor in their land is a stupendous sham, 
what then? Suppose they see quite clearly 
that all these pretensions of an inviolate 
superiority of birth and breeding vanish at 
the touch of a Whitaker Wright, soften to 
a glowing cordiality before the sunny 
promises of a Hooley. Suppose they per- 
ceive that neither King nor lords really be- 
lieve in their own lordliness, and that at 
any point in the system one may find men 
with hands for any man’s tip, provided it 
is only sufficiently large? Even then! 
How is that going to react upon our chil- 
dren’s social conduct? 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they 
will accept the system still, with mental 
reservations. They will see that to repudi- 
ate the system by more than a chance word 
or deed is to become isolated, to become a 
discontented alien, to lose even the quali- 
fied permission to do something in the 
world. In most cases they will take the 
oaths that come in their way and kiss the 
hands—just as the British elementary 
teachers bow unbelieving heads to receive 
the episcopal pat, and just as the British 
skeptic in orders will achieve triumphs of 
ambiguity to secure the episcopal see. 
There is no employment worth speaking 
of without it. 

After all, one has only one life, and it 
is not pleasant to pass through it in a state 
of futile abstinence from the general 
scheme. Life, unfortunately, does not end 
with heroic moments of repudiation; there 
comes a morrow to the Everlasting Nay. 
One may begin with heroic renuiiciations 
and end in undignified envy and dyspeptic 
comments outside the door one has slammed 
on oneself. 

In such reflections our children—it may 
be after a youthful fling or two—will find 
excellent reasons for making their peace 
with things as they are. They know that if 
they can boast a knighthood or a baronetcy 
or a Privy Councillorship, they will taste 
day by day and every day that respect, 
that confidence, from all about them that 
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no one but a trained recluse despises. And 
life will abound in opportunities. ‘‘Oh, 
well!’ they will say. Such things give 
them influence, consideration, power to do 
things. : 

The beginning of concessions is so en- 
tirely reasonable and easy. But the con- 
cessions go on. Each step upward in the 
British system finds that system more 
persistently about them. 

When one has started out under a 
king one may find amiable, but whom one 
may not respect; admitted a system one does 
not believe in, when one has rubbed the 
first bloom off one’s honor, it is infinitely 
easier to begin peeling the skin. Many 
a boy whose youth was a dream of noble 
things, who was all for splendid achieve- 
ments and the service of mankind, to-day 
by virtue of such acquiescences peers out 
with any old man’s eyes from between 
preposterous lawn sleeves or under a tilted 
coronet, sucked as dry of his essential 
honor as a spider sucks a fly. 

But this is going too far. The reader 
will object. There must be concessions; 
there must be conformities, just as there 
must be some impurity in the water we 
drink and flaws in the beauty we give our 
hearts to, and that no doubt is true. It 
is no reason why we should drink sewage 
and kneel to grossness and base stupidity. 
To endure the worst because we cannot 
have the best is surely the last word of 
folly. Our business as New Republicans 
is not to waste our lives in the pursuit of 
an unattainable chemical purity, but to 
clear the air as much as possible. Practi- 
cal ethics is, after all, a quantitative science. 
In the reality of life there are few absolute 
cases and it is foolish to forego a great end 
for a small concession. But to suffer 
so much Royalty and Privilege as an Eng- 
lishman has to do before he may make 
any effectual figure in public life, is not a 
small concession. By the time you have 
purchased power you may find you have 
given up everything that made power 
worth having. It would be a small conces- 
sion, I admit, a mere personal self-sacrifice, 
to pretend loyalty, kneel and kiss hands, 
assist at Coronation mummeries and all the 
rest of it, in order, let us say, to accom- 
plish some great improvement in the schools 
of the country, were it not for the fact that 
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all these things must be done in the sight 
of the young, that you cannot kneel to the 
King without presenting a kneeling ex- 
ample to the people, without becoming as 
good a teacher of servility as though you 
were servile to the marrow. There lies the 
trouble. By virtue of this reaction it is 
that the shams and ceremonies we may 
fancy mere curious survivals, mere kinks 
and tortuosities, cloaks and accessories to- 
day will, if we are silent and acquiescent, 
be half-way to reality again in the course 
of a generation. To our children they are 
not evidently shams; they are powerful 
working suggestions. Human institutions 
are things of life, and whatever lies still 
rooted in the ground has the promise and 
potency of growth. It will tend perpetually 
to grow again according to its nature, to its 
old influence over the imagination, the 
thoughts and acts of our children. 

Even when the whole trend of economic 
and social development sets against the real 
survival of such a social and _ political 
system as the British, its pretensions, its 
shape and implications may survive, survive 
all the more disastrously because they are 
increasingly insincere. Indeed, in a sense 
the British system—the pyramid of King, 
land-owning and land-ruling aristocracy, 
yeoman and trading middle class, and 
laborers—is dead. It died in the nine- 
teenth century under the wheels of mechan- 
ism,* and the crude beginnings of a new 
system are clothed in its raiment, and greatly 
encumbered by that clothing. Our greatest 
peers are shareholders, are equipped by 
marriage with the wealth of Jews and 
Americans, are exploiters of colonial re- 
sources and urban building enterprises, 
their territorial titles are a mask and a lie. 
They hamper the development of the new 
order, but they cannot altogether prevent 
the emergence of new men. The new men 
come up to power one by one from differ- 
ent enterprises, with various traditions, and 
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one by one, before they can develop a sense 
of class distinction and collective responsi- 
bility, the old system with its organized 
‘*Society’’ captures them. If it finds the 
man obdurate, it takes his wife and daugh- 
ters,and it waylays his sons.t Because the 
hereditary kingdom and aristocracy of Great 
Britain is less and less representative of 
economic reality, more and more false to 
the real needs of the world, it does not 
follow that it will disappear, any more than 
malarial fever will disappear from a man’s 
blood because it is irrelevant to the general 
purpose of his being. These things will 
only go when a sufficient number of suffici- 
ently capable and powerful people are de- 
termined they shall go. Until that time, 
they will remain with us, influencing 
things about them as it lies in their nature 
to do. 

Before, however, any sufficiently great 
and capable body of men can be found to 
abolish these shams, these shams that must 
necessarily hamper and limit the develop- 
ment of our children. It is necessary that 
they should have some clear idea of the 
thing that is to follow, and the real secur- 
ity of these obsolete institutions lies very 
largely in the fact that at present the thing 
that is to follow does not define itself. It 
is too commonly assumed that the alterna- 
tive to a more or less hereditary govern- 
ment is democratic republicanism of the 
American type, and the defense of the for- 
mer consists usually in an indictment of the 
latter, complicated in very illogical cases 
by the assertion (drawn from the French 
instance) that republics are unstable. But 
it does not follow that because one con- 
demns the obvious shams of the British 
system that one must accept the shams of 
the United States. While in Great Britain 
we have a system that masks and hampers 
the best of our race under a series of arti- 
ficial inequalities, the United States theory 
of the essential equality of all men is equally 


*I have discussed this fully in ‘‘Anticipations,’’ chapter III. 


tIt is not only British subjects that are assimilated in this way; the infection of the British system, the 
annexation of certain social strata in the Republic by the British Crown, is a question for every thoughtful 
American. America is less and less separated from Europe, and the social development of the United States 
cannot be a distinct process; it is inevitably bound upin the general social development of the English-speak- 
ing community. The taint has touched the American navy, for example, and there are those who dis- 
courage promotion from the ranks—the essential virtue of the democratic state—because men so promoted 
would be at a disadvantage when they met the officers of foreign navies, who were by birth and training 
‘‘gentlemen.’”” When they meet them socially, no doubt was meant ; in war the disadvantage might prove 


the other way about. 
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not in accordance with the reality of life. 
In America, just as in England, the intelli- 
gent child grows up to discover that the 
pretentions of public life are not justified, 
and to be flawed in thought and action by 
that discovery. 

The American atmosphere has one great 
and uadisputable superiority over the Brit- 
ish: it insists upon the right of every citi- 
zen, it almost presents it as a duty, to do 
all that he possibly can do, it holds out to 
him even the highest position in the state 
as a possible reward for endeavor. Up to 
the point of its equality of opportunity, 
surely no sane Englishman can do anything 
but envy the American state. In Ameri- 
ca ‘‘presumption’’ is not a sin. All the 
vigorous enterprise that differentiates the 
American from the Englishman in business, 
all the patriotic force and loyalty of the 
common American, which glows beside the 
English equivalent as the sun beside the 
moon, flows quite naturally from that. 
But apart from these inestimable advan- 
tages, I do not see that the American has 
much that an Englishman need envy. 
There are certainly points of inferiority in 
the American atmosphere, influences in de- 
velopment that are bad, not only in com- 
parison with what is ideally possible, but 
even in comparison with English parallels. 
For example, the theory that every man is 
as good as his neighbor and possibly a little 
better, has no check for fools, and instead 
of the respectful silences of England there 
seems, to the ordinary English mind, an 
extraordinary quantity of crude and un- 
sound judgments in America. One gets 
an impression that the sort of mind that is 
passively stupid in England is often actively 
silly in America, and, as a consequence, 
American newspapers, American discus- 
sions, American social conditions are per- 
vaded by a din that in England we do not 
hear and do not want to hear. The real 
and steady development of American scien- 
tific men is masked to the European ob- 
server, and it must be greatly hampered 
by the copious silliness of the amateur dis- 
coverer, and the American crop of new re- 
ligions and new enthusiasms is a horror and 
a warning to the common British intelli- 
gence. There are many little things that 
seem to carry out this theory that unham- 
pered personal freedom for a hundred years 
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has made out of the British type a type less 
deliberate and thorough in execution, and 
more noisy and pushful in conduct, restless 
rather than indefatigable, and smart rather 
If ninety-nine people out of the 
hundred in our race are vulgar and unwise, 
it does seem to be a fact that, while the Eng- 
lish fool is generally a shy and negative fool, 
anxious to hide the fact, the American fool 
is a loud and positive fool, who swamps 
much of the greatness of his country to 
many a casual observer from Europe alto- 
gether. 
pers, American manners and customs seem 
all for the ninety and nine. ; 

Deeper and graver than the superficial 
defects of manner and execution and out- 
look, to which these charges point, there 
are, one gathers, other things that are trace- 
able to the same source. There is a report 
of profounder troubles in the American 
social body, of a disease of corruption that 
renders American legislatures feeble or 
powerless against the great business corpor- 
ations, and of an extreme demoralization 
of the police force. The relation of the 
local political organization to the police is 
fatally direct, and that sense of ordered 
subordination to defined duties, which dis- 
tinguishes the best police forces of Europe, 
fails. Men go into the police force, we are 
told, with the full intention of making it 
pay, of acquiring a salable power. 

There is probably enough soundness in 
these impressions and enough truth in these 
reports and criticisms to justify our saying 
that all is not ideally right with the Amer- 
ican atmosphere, and that it is not to present 
American conditions we must turn in re- 
pudiating our British hereditary monarchy. 
We have to seek some better thing upon 
which British and American institutions 
may converge. The American personal 
and social character, just like the English 
personal and social character, displays very 
grave defects—defects that must now be 
reflected upon, and must be in course of 
acquisition by, the children who are grow- 
ing up in the American state. And since 
the American is_ still predominantly of 
British descent, and since he has not been 
separated long enough from the British to 
develop distinct inherited racial character- 
istics, and moreover, since his salient char- 
acteristics are in sharp contrast with those 
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of the British, it follows that the differ- 
ence in his character and atmosphere must 
be due to his different social and political 
circumstances. Just as the relative defects 
of the common British, their apathy, their 
unreasoning conservatism and their sordid 
scorn of intellectual things is bound up 
with their politico-social scheme, so I be- 
lieve the noisiness, the mean practicalness 
and the dyspeptic, driving restlessness that 
are the shadows of American life, are 
bound up with the politico-social condi- 
tions of America. The Englishman sticks 
in the mud and the American cuts corners, 
and in both cases it is quite conceivable 
that the failure to follow the perfect way 
is really no symptom of a divergence of 
blood and race, but the natural and neces- 
sary outcome of the mass of suggestion 
about them that constitutes their respective 
worlds. 

The young American grows up into a 
world pervaded by the theory of democracy, 
by the theory that all men must have an 
equal chance of happiness, possessions and 
power, and in which that theory is ex- 
pressed by a uniform equal suffrage. No 
man shall have any power or authority save 
by the free consent and delegation of his 
fellows; that is the idea, and to the origi- 
nators of this theory it seemed as obvious 
as anything could be that these suffrages 
would only be given to those who did really 
serve the happiness and welfare of the 
greatest number. The idea was reflected 
in the world of business by a conception 
of free competition; no man should grow 
rich except by the free preference of a 
great following of customers. Such is still 
the American theory, and directly the in- 
telligent young American grows up to hard 
fact, he finds almost as much disillusion- 
ment as the intelligent young Englishman. 
He finds that in practise the free choice of 
a constituency reduces to two candi- 
dates, and and no more, selected by party 
organizations and the free choice of the 
customer to the goods proffered by a di- 
minishing number of elaborately advertised 
businesses, he finds political instruments 
and business corporations interlocking alto- 
gether beyond his power of control, and 
that the two ways to opportunity, honor 
and reward, are either to appeal coarsely 
to the commonest thoughts and feelings of 
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the vulgar as a political agitator or adver- 
tising trader, or else to make his peace 
with those who do. And so, he, too, 
makes his concessions. They are different 
concessions from those of the young Eng- 
lishman, but they have this common ele- 
ment of gravity, that he has to submit to 
conditions in which he does not believe, 
he has to trim his course to a conception 
of living that is perpetually bending him 
away from the splendid and _ righteous 
course. ‘The Englishman grows up into 
a world of barriers and locked doors, the 
American into an unorganized, struggling 
crowd. There is an enormous premium in 
the Americarn’s world upon force and dex- 
terity, and force in the case of common 
men too often degenerates into brutality, 
and dexterity into downright trickery and 
cheating. He has got to be forcible and 
dexterous within his self-respect if he can. 
There is an enormous discount on any 
work that does not make money or give a 
tangible result, and, except in the case of 
those whose lot has fallen within certain pre- 
scribed circles, certain oases of organized 
culture and work, he must advertise himself 
as if he were a pill. There is no recog- 
nition for him at all in the world, except 
the recognition of—everybody. There will 
be neither comfort nor the barest respect 
for him, however fine his achievement, un- 
less he makes his achievement known, un- 
less he can make enough din about it, to 
pay. He has got to shout down ninety- 
nine shouting fellow citizens. That is the 
cardinal fact in life for the great majority 
of Americans who respond to the stirrings 
of ambition. If in Britain capacity is 
discouraged because honors and power go 
by prescription, in America it is misdi- 
rected because honors do not exist and 
power goes by popular election and adver- 
tisement. In certain directions—not by 
any means in all—unobtrusive merit, sound- 
ness of quality that has neither gift nor 
disposition for ‘‘push’’ has a better chance 
in Great Britain than in America. A sort 
of duty to help and advance exceptional 
men is recognized, at any rate, even if it 
is not always sufficiently discharged, by 
the privileged class in England, while in 
America it is far more acutely felt, far 
more distinctly impressed upon the young 
that they must ‘‘hustle’’ or perish. 


(To be continued.) 49 
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c73. The Baronet’s Bride, by Mrs. “May oes Fleming Seca 7 cts. | a96. Maggie Miller, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes.............. .. 4 ets, Pp 

c74. Sweet Cymbeline, by Charles Garvice.. steeeereceseeees ZS GUS, | 97. The Slave King, by J. H. Ingraham.. ss cri-iaiiuslasoe-s oe chi 

c75. Mildred, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes................. ...-7 ets. | a98. The Banker's Heir, by Sylvanus C ‘obb, RPh! vies 4 cts, 

c76. The Romance of a Black Veil, by Charlotte M. Braeme....7 ets. | 299. Rosamond, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes.......... eee ent 

c77. Mrs. Geoffrey, by ** The Duchess 7 ets. | 2100. The House on the Isiand, by Etta W. Pierce.............. 4 cts, 

c73. Left Alone, by Mrs. Emma D. E. } ....7 ets, | 1224. Gable-Roofed House at Snowdon, by oy J. Holmes... Lets, IF 

c79. Macaria, by Augusta J. Evans. .................... -++++-Z ets. | 1225. The Crime and the Curse,by Mrs. E. N. Southworth. 1, ets, aa 

81. Signa’s Sweetheart, by Charlotte M. Braeme........ --7 ets. | 1226. Hinton Hall, by Mrs. Ma x Agnes Fleming. Sean eee 1), ets, tein 

c32. Beauty's Daughters, by “The Duchess"’................ ..@ ets. | 1227. The Surgeon of Gaster Fell, by A. Conan Doy le. 1 ets, a 

33. Twixt Smile and Tear, by Charles Garvice......... ...Z ets. | 1228. Glen’s Creek, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes.. .... 1 ets, pop’ 

c34. High Tides, by Etta W. Pierce............... 7 cts. | 1229. The Wife’s Victory, by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 1, ets, clas 

c36. The Sin of a Lifetime, by Charlotte M. Braeme ....Z ets, | 1337. Lady Gwendoline’s Dream, by Charlotte M. Braeme...... 14, ets, sent 

c87. Faith and Unfaith, by **The Duchess”"..................... 7 cts, | 1338. Ada Harcourt, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes.. cose cts, Moz 

88. A Willful Maid, by Charles Garvice.. saiacineie ....2 ets. | 1339. The Little Rough- -Cast House, by Mrs. Southworth... i ets. 

c39. A Dark Deed, by Etta W. Pierce ............. ns -.Z ets. | 1340. Miss Jones’ Quilting, by Josiah Allen's Wile....... -- Ly ets, IF 

91. Dumaresq’s Tem tation, by C harlotte M. Braeme Z cts. | 1341. TheChild of the Wreck, by Mrs. May Agnes cane . Ly ets, oath 

c92. A Mental Struggle, by ‘* The Duchess "” ..Z ets, | 1342. The Kidnapped Heiress, by Emerson Bennett. . - Dy ets, , 

al. The Scarlet Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne... --.+. 4ets. | 1343. The Sculptor of Modena, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.. .. Ly ets, wife 

a2. The Mystery ot ¢ Jolde Fell, by C —— M. Braeme.......- 4 cts. | 1344. The Secret of Goresthorpe Grange, by A. Conan ‘Doy 1, ets, evel 

a3. Under the Red Flag, by Miss M.E. Braddon. ....... ‘ ..4 ets. | 1345. Lois Grant’s Reward, by Marion Harland................ 11, ets, com 

a4. King Solomon’s Mines, by H. Rider Haggard...... . ..4 ets. | 346. Brother Silas, by Etta W. Pierce........ --. Th ets, coll 

a5. Around the World in Eighty Days, by Jules Verne . 4 ets, | 1347. The Cedar Swamp Mystery, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin. ---- Dy ets, best 

a6. The Corsican Brothers, by Alexander Dumas....... .-4 ets. | 1348. Cora Hastings, by Mary Kyle Dallas ............---..-- 1, ets, 

a7. Lady Grace, by Mrs. Henry Wood........... - 4 ets. | 1349. Beauty’s Marriage, by Charlotte M. Braeme..... .. 1 ets, 

a8. Averil, by Rosa Nouchette Carey.. cue ..4 ets. | 1350. The Old Red House, by Mrs. mary Holmes... eooee hig COB, 

a9. The Black Dwarf, by Sir Walter Scott... ..4 ets. | (351. The Refugee, by Mrs. Emma D. E. N . Southworth. ...... 11, ets, 7 

all. The Belle of Lyan, by Charlotte M. Braeme . 4 ets, | 1352. Our Jonesville Folks, by Josiah Alien’s Wife. . ee Dy ets, 

al2. The Black Tulip, by Alexander Dumas.. --4 cts. | 1353. The Rose of Ernstein, by Mrs. May Agnes Fleming. ... Lets. 

al3. The Duchess, by “The Duchess”’........... -4 ets, | 1354. The Midni a rriage, by Emerson Bennett.........- 1k ets, 

ald. Nurse Revel’s Mistake, by Florence Warden.. ..4 ets. | 1355. The Fair § Ismid, yO, Sylvanus Cobb, Jr........... 14, ets, 

als. Merle’s Crusade, by Rosa Nouchette Carey.. ..4 ets, | 1356. The Syaters ¢ of Saenena Valley, by A.Conan wee le....... 14, ets. pric 

al6. A Study in Scarlet, by A. Conan Doyle ... seeceeees +++ Cts, | 1357. The Vanes, by Marion Harland.............. ...- Ly ets, 

al7. Rock Ruin, by Mrs. Ann S. ES cn coon ewes ....4 ets, | 1358. The Blacksmith’s Daughter, by Etta W. Pierce.......... 1), ets. at a 

alg. Lord Lisle’s Daughter, by Charlotte M. Braeme.. .. -4 ets. | 1359. The Pirate of Cape Canavarel, by Mrs. JaneG. Austin. . 1) ets. Lib 

alg. The Armorer ot Tyre, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.... -4 ets. | 1360. The Lawyer’s Ward, by Mary Kyle Dallas..... ... Ik ets. 4 

a2l. A Scarlet Sin, by Florence Marryat ........ .4 ets, | 1361. Coralie, by Charlotte M. Braeme.............. ; .. kets. clot 

a22. The Sea King, by Captain Marryat.. .4 ets. | 1362. A Maiden All Forlorn, by “The Duchess” vos reeee ay CEBe $40 

a24. Mr. Meeson’s Will, by H. Rider Haggard... oe .4 ets. | 1363. The Bride of an Hour, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens.... .....1, ets. 40 

a25. Jenny Harlowe, by W. Clark Russell............ -4 ets. | 1364. Hunter Quatermain’ 8 Story, by H. Rider Haggard.... 1% cts. fail; 

a2. Beaton’s Bargain, by Mrs. Alexander...... ....... ...& ets. | 1365. The Dorcas Society, by Marietta Holley.. : LB eg W 

a27. The Squire’s Darling, by Charlotte M. Braeme.. ...4 ets. | 366. The Great Hampton Bank Robbery,by Mary R.P. Hateb.1p = e 

a28. The Russian Gipsy, by Alexander Dumas........ ‘ ...& ets. | 1367. On Her Wedding Morn, by Charlotte M. yer Ihe a use, 

a29. The Wandering Heir, by Charles Reade. . wee ...4 ets, | 1368. The Phantom Wedding, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Routhworth. ” -_ 

a30. Flower and Weed, by Migs M. E. Braddon.. ae .. 4 ets, | 7369. The Jonesvillians, by Josiah Allen's Wite.. i -I4y aa a at 0 

a34. Hilda; or, The False Vow, by Charlotte M. Braeme.. ...4 ets. | 1370. The Tragedy of a Quiet Lite, by Mrs. F. H. Burnett. + > of | 

a3. A Trip to the Moon, by Jules Vere ...4 ets, | 371. Nurse Brown's Story, by Marion Harland.. . eee in a 

a38. A Little Rebel, by “The Duchess”. -4 ets. | 1372. A Mad Passion, by Etta W. Pierce..........-..---- “++I a 

a39. Master Rockafellar’s Voyage, by W. -4 cts. | 1373. A Little Irish Girl, by “The Duchess”’...... ‘ La _ 

a4). The Heiress of Hilldrop, by Charlotte M. Braeme. -4 ets, | 1374. Godfrey Janniter’s Heirs, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin... se i on 

a4l. Miss McDonald, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes..............----- 4 ets. | 1375. The Mystery at Mourdant Mansion, by Mary aye Dallas ge 

a42. Hickory Hall, by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. eereererth .-.+++++- ets. | 1376. My Mother's Rival, by Charlotte M. Braeme....... 3 _ 

a45. Danesbury House, by Mrs. Henry Wood.. cececcess+++e-& Cts. | 1377. Farmer Holt’s Daughter, by Charles Garvice. iZ ry to he 

a46. The Twin Lieutenants, by Alexander Dumas.. ..+++++-4 ets, | 1378. Pretty Polly Pemberton, by Mrs. Frances H. Burnett. LF roy have 

a7. Repented at Leisure,éby Charlotte M. Braeme.... ..& ets, | 1379. The Love that Saved Him, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens 1 % ets. of th 

a48. The Red Hill Tragedy, by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth..4 ets. | 1380. Lawrence Elster’s Folly, by Frank Lee Benedict. ooo eee befo 

a49. Aunt Diana, by Rosa Nouchette Carey............---+. , .--4 ets, | 381. The Snowdrift, by Charles Garvice. . - 1L eta. ie 

a50. Treasure Island, by Robert Louis Stevenson. . 4 ets. | 1382. The Mysterious Key, by Louisa M. Alcott.. Ss ii ete. in 

a52. Lady Diana’s Pride, by Charlotte M. Braeme........ .....4 ets. | 1383. Rice Corner, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes.........- ----++*: oe. loes 
i a53. Grace Darnel, by Miss M. E. Braddon.. coe ..4 ets, | 1384. Woven on Fate’s Loom, by Charles Garv:ce.. eres mooi ame 

aa@rThe price quoted for the last 54 books: in the list, 1% cents each, means that two books are sold for three cents, four tors 

etc. Any of the aoove books will be sent by mail post-paid upon receipt ot the special prices quoted. Please order by i ane 

being careful to precede each number by the letterc, aor l, as given above. If the numbers are plainly written it will not be se eenese special 

the titles. Customers will observe the economy in postage and stationery secured by orderinga number of books at a time i 78 


ies 
prices will hold good only until October Ist, 1903, therefore all orders must be sent beforethatdate. We reter to the mercantile agene 


to our reliability, as we have been established over 25 years, and are well known. Address all letters : a . 
Te . M. LUPTON, Publisher, 23, 25 and 27 City Hall Place, New York 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





The World’s Best Music 


If there is a piano in your home, you are constantly buying sheet music—and paying high prices 


for it. 





It lies in ragged piles around the house and becomes scattered and torn. You lose money by 
buying music in that way, to 
say nothing of your loss of 
time and temper when search- 
ing for a particular selection. 
Why not buy your music in 
volumes filled with the best 
selections, and thoroughly in- 
dexed? The “Library of the 
World’s Best Music” is designed 
for your needs. Its eight vol- 
umes—sheet music size, but 
light and easy to handle—are 
crowded with the best vocal 
and instrumental music, care- 
fully selected by an experi- 
enced corps of music editors. 
If you were to buy the music 
it contains one piece at a 
time, it would cost you over $200.00. Through our Musical Library Club—for a limited time—the 
entire set will cost you one-tenth of that amount and you can pay in little 


$1.00 a Month Payments 


The sets are in eight large volumes (four vocal and four instrumental), gx 12 inches in size, 
attractively bound in half-leather or cloth. By means of an ingenious device in binding, the volumes 
open flat at the piano and remain open. A set contains over 400 illustrations, including numerous 
chromatic art plates, printed in ten to twelve colors. There are 2,200 pages of sheet music in the 
entire library. . 


IF YOU ARE A PIANIST you will find this collection | IF YOU ARE A SINGER the “ World’s Best Music” 


of music invaluable. It con- will increase your repertoire. 
tains 300 instrumental selections by the best composers, including | It will place in your hands 300 of the best old and new songs, 











popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, and | duets, trios and quartets, arranged for all voices and for piano 
classic and romantic piano music. Such composers are repre- | accompaniment. ‘The collection embraces all the old songs of 
sented as Paderewski, Gounod, Sullivan, Mascagni, Wagner, | your childhood days, besides the new and popular melodies of 
Mozart, Balfe and Liszt. the last few years, 


IF YOU LIKE MUSIC but do not play yourself, youcan- | IF YOU ARE A STUDENT of music, you will find 

not Make a HetteL PrSCHt tO YOU! | TTT this Library more than 
wife or daughter than a set of this Musical Library. It means half a musical education. The selections have been made by 
evening after evening of pleasure, for it furnishes in the most Reginald De Koven, Victor Herbert, Helen Kendrick Johnson, 
compact and simple form all the world’s greatest music. This | Gerrit Smith and others equally well-known in the musical world. 
collection is to music what the encyclopedia is to knowledge—the As a musical cyclopedia it is unexcelled, as it contains 500 biog- 
best of all properly proportioned. raphies of musicians and 400 portraits. 


The Coupon Cuts the Price in Two! “4 


Our Musical Library Club has secured an entirely new edition of the ‘‘ World’s Best Music” at a 
price slightly above the cost of paper and printing. On this account we are able to offer these sets @ 
at about one-half the regular subscription prices—payable $1.00 a month. Through the Musical x 
Library Club—direct from the publisher to the customer—you can secure a set for $21.00 in 
cloth binding and $25.00 for the half-leather. These sets were previously sold for $35.00 and 


$40.00. The edition is small, so to avoid possible disappointment in 
failing to secure a set, cut off the coupon to-day, sign it, and mail it to us. = yy 





















We will then send you a set (express paid by us) for examination and Usivenaity 
use. After five days’ examination, if you are not satisfied, return the books to us WY, Society 
at our expense. But if you decide to keep the set, send us $1.00 at the expiration oy New York 


Please send me on 
approval, prepaid, a 
set of **The World’s 
Best Music ” in half- 
leather. If satisfactory I 
agree to pay $1.00 within 5 
days and $1.00 per month there- 
after for 24 months; if not satis- 
factory I agree to return the set 
within 5 days. If this coupon is 
mailed before April sth, 1 am to 
receive a bookcase with the set free. 


of five days, and $1.00 a month thereafter until the full amount is paid. 


A Handsome Present Free! 


We have a small number of elegant oak-wood bookcases, that are made especially & 
to hold a set of the ** World's Best Music.” Their retail price is $4.00 each, but we & 
have decided to offer them as presents to prompt subscribers. To obtain one © 
of the bookcases free with vour set, it will be necessary to send your order 
before April 2sth, when this offer will cease, unless you care to pay the 
regular retail price of $4.00. This bookcase is a present from us, and 



























does not increase the cost of the music in any manner. NANG wc iiceccccscrevcscssssccessecessues 
; . ° NE. 1 5 cnccanadyas <dcannaeoasuenetaas 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY CH o oe censecnesersncsenseeeeeenanes: ae 
& In ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 months. 
78 Fifth Avenue New York 
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I. 
A Railroad Story 


II. 
A Love Story 
III. 
A Humorous Story 
IV. 


A Boy and Girl Story 


Vv. 
A Novel of the 
Napoleonic Wars 
VI. 
“How to Tie a Knot,” 
by 
Sir Edwin Arnold 
VII. 

Platonic Friendship 
VIII. 
Captains of Industry 
IX. 

The Marvels of Corn 
Culture 
x. 

The Administration 
of a Household 
xI. 

The Choice of a 
Profession 


XII. 
H. G. Wells 
on Modern Education 
XIII. 
| J. Henniker Heaton, 
M. P., on the 
Parcels-post 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


The Next 


Number of The Cosmopolitan | 


May, 1903 





May isthe month of green leaves and sunshine, of light and happy 
frame of mind—the month for fiction reading—for love-stories. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN has fiction from the pens of Henry Seton 
Merriman; from Tom Masson, one of the editors of ‘Life;” from 
Frank L. Robinson; from Oliver Henry; and from Julia Valentine 
Bond. 


Sir Edwin Arnold contributes a most entertaining article on 
‘How to Tie a Knot,” and a dozen photographs show just how to tie 
every kind of knot. What woman, man or boy but has wanted all 
his, or her, life this bit of teaching? 


Rafford Pyke, who has contributed an interesting discussion to 
THE COSMOPOLITAN on ‘*‘What Women Like in Women” and ‘‘What 
Men Like in Men,” furnishes an interesting essay on the perpetually 
interesting subject of ‘Platonic Friendship.” The life-stories of 
Frank A. Munsey, Editor of ‘‘Munsey’s Magazine; George F. Swift, 
of the great Packing Company; George Gould, and Clement A.Griscom, 
the head of the Shipbuilding Trust, are given in the ‘‘Captains of 
Industry.’’ 


What the world is destined to become agriculturally, under a 
thoroughly scientific direction, is shown in an article on ‘*The Marvels 
of Corn Culture,” by a professor of the Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
mental Station. From this it would seem possible—perhaps the 
inference is too general—that the yield of the acre scientifically 
farmed in 1950 will double, or even treble, that common to 
agriculture of the present day. 


Similarly, science is making its way into the home life. The 
administration of the household is coming to be studied as a thing 
which must be conducted on a business basis. Ignorance means a 
waste of money, waste of effort, and very often death to many 
members of the family. The household intelligently conducted ob- 
tains the utmost from every dollar spent, achieves comfort, and, 
even with a small income, a certain degree of elegance, and, above 
all, health, through intelligent cooking and a knowledge of sanitary 
The May CosMopo-IraN article in the series “The Admin- 
>is on ‘‘Diet.” 


science. 
istration of a Household,’ 


The paper in the May CosMopoLiTan on ‘‘The Choice of a 
Profession” series, is for the benefit of those who would make teaching 
their life-work. 


Next to Herbert Spencer, H. G. Wells occupies the position of 
seeing more directly and clearly into our modern methods and in- 
stitutions than any other man alive. The May instalment of ‘‘Man- 
kind in the Making” is a discussion by Mr. Wells of the place 
occupied by Educational Institutions in their relation to the Work 
of True Education. 


Almost every other part of the world, except the United States, 
has a parcels-post. J. Henniker Heaton the member of the English 
Parliament who is considered to be the greatest expert on this 
question, has prepared for THE CosMOPOLITAN an article describing 
the advantages of the English parcels-post. 
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How Would You Like to Own 


an ideal library, containing the best of the plays 
of Shakespeare and Moliere, the poems of 
Goethe, Chaucer and Longfellow, the stories 
of Dumas and Dickens, the essays of Emer- 
son, Schopenhauer and Macaulay, the humor 
of Aristophanes, Mark ‘Twain and Charles 
Lamb—in a word, a library containing the 
best of every author you ever admired or 
wanted to read ? 
Charles Dudley Warner 

was the first to bring such a library within 
your reach in a superb set of forty-six books. 
It is, in truth, the World’s Best Literature, 
and the largest private libraries cannot equal 
itin scope. With it you need never again be 
ignorant of any literary subject. The 


Famous Warner Library 


not only includes masterpieces, but gives 
critical essays on noted authors by the great- 
est living writers. 
Governor Yates, of Illinois, said: 

“The distinguishing feature of the Warner 
Library—and the one which places it above 
all other librartes—is found in the critical and 
interpretative essays, which enable us to know 
and understand each great master as he was 
known and understood by his greatest expo- 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY THE NEW YORK CITY . e .” 
SCHOOLS, AND NEW YORK STATE REGENTS nent and biographer. 


Sixty Centuries of Books 


- In these wonderful forty-six volumes ,, ~ Photogravures of famous scenes 
20,000 Pages will be found the brightest thoughts of 800 Mlustrations and paintings, portraits, art plates, 
the greatest authors —complete novels and chapters in fiction, | color reproduct ions of beautiful manuscripts all these form 
humorous sketches, poetry, philosophy, history, travel, science, | a wealth of attractive material profusely illustrating the 
oratory, letters and essays. Translations from Persian, Hin- | Warner Library 
du, Greek, Latin and all the modern languages are included, ~ This valuable 
In short, the thousands of large pages fairly teem with interest 2,500 Synopses of Books feature is 
and delight. unique with the Warner Library. Brief descrip- 
tions of all the world’s great books are given inthe 
space of a few hundred words each. No one has read 
A systematic course of reading | or can read all the books which come up in the 
Course of Reading and study, equal to a four years’ | course of conversation. But these synopses will 
university course, has been prepare. It not only gives the ] give the busy mana gist of them all; not only 
system of reading, but furnishes the material itself through | novels, such as “Robert Elsmere,” “Ben-Hur,” 
the pages of the Library, and by means of anadmirable Index. }or “Quo Vadis,” but poems, dramas and 


It is both teacher and text-book. technical works 


Less Than Half Former Prices 


On account of our superior advertising facilities we were able to secure con- i. Cc 
: aah . : ou 
trol of the entire ‘* Memorial Edition’”’—newly revised and enlarged— pos 


and will supply these splendid sets, while they last, at only a frac- "AY THE AMERICAN 
. Eg 1 Maesaggel™ ce 25 a : as NEWSPAPER 
tion above factory price —less than one-half the publisher's ASSOCIATION, 


prices of the work. We will also accept q 91-93 Fifth Avenee, 
New York: 


SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS eis cia 


out cost, booklet and full par- 


Free 


Inquiry 


whic ; “3 > av afe _ adav. B | s ticulars in regard to the Memorial 
ch will bring the outlay down toa few cents aday. But prompt so ffeiision of the Warner Litwary of aha 


action is needful to secure a set, as the demand is already World’s Best Literature. 


very large. For handsome booklet and further particulars 


Mail This Free Coupon To-Day te 


Name..---+-+++ 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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A Specimen Lecture, with 
will be Mailed Free on receipt 


here is so much one would like to know 


about the world and its history that the immensity of the task keeps many from 
attempting it. It has been pleasanter for most of us to spend an evening with our 
favorite author, and to follow the adventures of his heroes of fiction, than to travel over the 
flat expanse of chronological records which characterizes the worthy old-fashioned ‘‘ Histories,” 

Dr. Lord in his ‘‘ Beacon Lights of History” has given to the world its own history in an 
entirely new form — as accurate and complete as the driest text-book, and as interesting as the 
most fascinating novel — the real biography of the world’s great people, full of that intense inter- 
est which attaches to real-life stories when told with the sparkling brilliance of this greatest of 
lecturers and ablest of historians. 

The volumes are shown below. From the brief summary of contents on the backs you may 
gain some idea of the scope of the work, and how it covers every period of civilization, from 
5,000 B. C. to the present year. 

We want you to give us an opportunity to show also the delightful style that characterizes 
Dr. Lord’s writings—the keen perception of the master-historian, who has sifted the wheat 
from the chaff and presents only the vital points without cumbering of unnecessary details, 
presenting his characters so graphically that they seem to live and carry the reader with them 
through the scenes of their stirring lives, giving unconsciously a series of never-to-be-forgotten 
pictures of their deeds, their customs and their countries, 

Such reading is not history-study. It is acquiring the most profitable kind of knowledge 
with no more effort than one expends in reading current magazines and with far greater interest. 


JAMES CLARKE @ COMPANY. Publishers, 
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JAMES CLARKE @ CO., 3, 527 W. 22d St., N.Y. 


Gentlemen : Please send by mail to 
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Address 
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without cost to me, a Speci- 


























a s ° men Lecture from ‘‘Beacon 
here is’ only one way snr tae 
° “oO - gether with complete 
Ww to really appreciate a work so different from all others table of contents, de- 
fi ' . : : os 7 scription of bind- 
_ as Dr. Lord’s “ Beacon Lights of History.” When a ings, samples of 
/ Our 7 ra i a : “ a ? illustrations 
the | thing is unique, description fails for lack of comparison. The and details 
" ; ° — of your 
ies.” § simple way 1s to read the work itself, or a part of it. special 
‘ : . offer. 
pe We will send a specimen lecture from “Beacon Lights of 
) e ° . 
te | History,” with illustrations— Free, on receipt of the coupon above. 


tof | Jt will come to you 4y mail, and will not in any way obligate you to 
may } purchase the work. It is by no means an inexpensive piece of literature 
from | to give away, but we are so confident of the attraction of Dr. Lord’s writings 
izes | that we believe few who have an opportunity of judging for themselves will 
heat | wish to do without a work of such unusual character. 
= There is a considerable price-saving on these first sets from the new edition 
‘ten | that will also help in interesting you. That will be explained 4y mail also. 
Simply write name and address plainly on the coupon above and mail it to us 


promptly. 
3 5 and 7 West 22d Street. 
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“The most appealing type of 
| ? heroine ever presented tn fiction” 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 









THREE EDITIONS 


TWO VOLUME AUTOGRAPH 
—3750 numbered sets, each auto- 
graphed by the author. 16 full- 
page drawings by Christy. Or- 
ders may be placed now, and will 
be filled in the order tn which 
they are received until the edi- 
tion ts exhausted. Crown Svo, 
Deckel Edees, Gilt Tops, Special 


Binding, in Box, . . . $5.00 





















TWO VOLUME— Uniform with 


, yon “or ” 
two-volume edition oy Eleanor. 








16 full-page drawings by Christy, 
Crown Svo, Gilt Tops, Deckel 
Edges, in Box, 








$7.09 








ONE VOLUME—S8 full-page 


by Christy. Post Svo, 





drawing 







Ornamented Cloth, $7.50 












HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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“The Great Question-Answerer” 





For centuries the Sphinx has stood as the symbol of riddles, unanswerable questions, and silence, 
The Great Questioner of the centuries finds its answer in The Century. 


Cyclopedia & Atlas in your house, these are some 

of the ways in which you would use it : 

If you ever wanted to ascertain a historical fact 
without searching all through a history, you could find 
it in The Century instantly. 

If you wanted to know the life story of any of the 
notables, from Adam to Roosevelt, you could find it 
in The Century. 

If you wanted absolutely authoritative information 
on any botanical subject ; if you would value accuracy 
on any architectural point ; if you needed prompting 
on legal matters, you would find them all in The Cen- 
tury, arranged for quick reference without confusion. 

If you would like to know the population of any 
village, town, city, state or country, it is in The 
Century. 

If you would like to locate, precisely, any country, 
state, city, town, mountain, lake, river, bay, etc., of 
any importance on the earth’s surface, without a long 
hunt for it, you would find it in The Century instantly. 

If you were ever at a loss to know who wrote a 
certain book, you could find it instantly in The Century. 

If you ever wanted to know in what book any 
noted character of fiction was told of, you could find 
itin The Century instantly. 


[' there was a set of The Century Dictionary & 








F you would like, free, abook about The Century, which describes 
its many-sided usefulness, shows its superb engravings, its < 
modern maps, and explains the terms of this special price offer 


SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY TO 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NE WwW 


Y OR K 
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F you ever wanted a quotation for an occasion, by 
turning to almost any word akin to the subject 
you would find it in The Century instantly. 

If you had to know how to pronounce any proper 
name, you would find it instantly in The Century. 

If you wanted to know the site or place or date of 
any of the world’s great battles, you would find it 
instantly on the maps of The Century. 

If you would know the every shade of meaning of 
every word the English language owns or used to 
own, you can be sure of finding it in The Century 
ONLY. 

If you would value a work that every reading 
member of your family would use every day—that is 
The Century on/y. 

If you would care to buy The Century for just wf 
half the price at which nearly $6,000,000 worth a 
of the volumes have already been sold, you . 












would find the opportunity at the Wana- 9 
maker Store while this edition lasts. a 





If you would appreciate paying for 
the work in little monthly install- 4 
ments instead of cash down, Py Cut 


This 
Corner 
off and mail it 

promptly to 


John Wanamaker 
New York 


the privilege is yours through XS 
the Wanamaker Century 4.0 
Club for a little while. ots 

















Please send without cost to me 
illustrated book about The Century 
Dictionary & Cyclopedia & Atlas, 
and complete details of the half-price 
offer, etc., etc. 
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John Sargent’s official portrait of 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


just completed, is reproduced exclusively 
in Collier’s Weekly, and is issued as a 
supplement to the April HOUSEHOLD 
NUMBER of Collier’s, issued on March 
28th and on sale everywhere. 


COLLIER’S 


is the most notable example of modern 
American journalism. Its regular issues, 
week by week, excel all other weekly 
papers. Its Household Number, issued 
the last week of the month, excels all 
other publications. 10 cents a week 


Collier’s ae New York 
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NEW MUSIC 


STALLS BOOKS | | 2-252: 


= A ATHA 
A Man with a ered a 
Message A sixty-cent piece 
Our price 30c. 
Millions of people always 
await the man with a Also the perfect march two-step 


real message. Dr. Stall DIX 8 E GIRL 


A very ver number 





has found it so. His 
books are already circu- If not pro dle 25 
lated in every land. your dealer, send us Cc. 


each for any one in the list 
on * except Hiawatha. 


They are being translated ‘sy i 00 
into several languages in ; ee . 
for any 6including Hiawatha. Facsimile of Title Page. 


: Europe and two in Asia. 
LVA .D “ 
eae Seay Dixle Girl—This is J. B. Lampe’s la- | Clorinda—Chauncey Haines’ perfect 


test march two-step. Bids fair | to two-step. 
THE SELF AND SEX SERIES excel the popular "Creole Belle Hearts are Trumps — Very popular 
has the unqualified endorsement of Lasarre Waltzes—by J. B. Blar nke - | _ march two-step. 
Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent Very beautiful, and high in favor. Smoky Topaz—T wo-step. Character- 


% Francezka— Waltzes, by same author. istic and pleasing. 
M. Sheldon Anthony, Comstock Brilliant, not difficult. Dreamy Eyes--Two-step, by author of 


. F. B. Meyer ‘Pansy’ Se ie hi 

Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler Frances E. Willard Sr easie cd cen ae ae ae one ee dance, especially 

Dr. Francis E. Clark Lady H. Somerset Hiawatha—The great intermezzo, by good, easy to play 
Eminent physicians, and hundreds of others. Neil Moret. The catchiest piece of elia— March two-step, very tune- 

instrumental music ever written. fi 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. Dolores — A . uban Danza, by the Hiawatha—S. ong. The story of Hia- 
at a Young Boy Ought to Know. composer of Hiawatha. ; watha and Minnehaha. Words setto 
WhWhat a Young Man Ought to Know. "namuhes. Cotes woe | wate tena oe 
aste es. 1 e ris- atha, by ] e ea. 
"Gis hc deo kee” cences of the South, introducing | I Wants a Man Like Romeo — Coon 
** Old Black Joe."’ Song, by O’Dea and Adams. Origin- 
Cecilia — Waltzes. New and very] aland unique. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. . By Mrs. Mary ui ood-Allen, pleasing. To-Night, beautiful ballad; My Dream 
M.D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.1 Sue—March two-step. Very tuneful, Lady, beautiful ballad; I’m Going te 
n irl ht to Know. part rag-time. : Leave, coon song; Lenore, My Own 
wags a = Soames Ought to Know. The Saint and ily Sinner—A 7 red Lenore, exquisite pene 25e. each. 
What e Young Wife Ought to Know. aoe song; 3 keys; sympathetic oe ae of rf ry = sOnae 
: sic. in our r ofte 

What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. The Great Whitney-Warner Mandolin c« n, containing our best pro- 


> juctions for 1st, 2d mandolin, guitar and piano accomp. 2g5c each book. 
oY C. os 2, a 4 ents. Pp 2 
gr per copy, i ast fre ee Send for table of contents Don’t fail t o send for prettily illustrated catalogue, FREE. 


+ : : 1171 Real Estate ‘Trust THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUB. CO., 
Vir Publishing Co. Building, Philadelphia. 10 and 12 Witherell Street, Detroit, Mich. 


For success at the bar, in public life or 
in business—study law. A lawyer has 


opportunities to succeed that are not Married 
offered other men. Our thirteen years’ 


successful teaching of law by mail ena- Man and Woman 


bles us to state positively—we can teach 
you law at home. Write for catalogue 
describing College Law Course, Com- 


oe Law Course and Preparatory SHOULD READ 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 99 
258 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 66 S E x O L O G Y ; 


3y William H. Walling, A.M., M. D. 


me pi END THE ONLY BOOK 
which treats of the sexological relations of both 
4 THE BSCR sexes out of and in wedlock, as well as how and 
\ : when to advise son or daughter. 
Has unequaled endorsement of the press, minis- 
COLLEGE OF try, legal and medical professions. 


OT NY DO YOU KNOW 
that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, 


sickly children, and divorce is admitted by physi- 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily ee ee eee ee ene be ignorance 
learned. Pays well. Good position secured Sent, cloth bound, postpaid, on rec eipt of $1.00. 
for graduates. Only College of Pho- esse Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table 
tography in the world. Terms easy re of Contents, also our 100-page illustrated catalogue 
and living inexpensive. Write for our i of books of merit—Free. 
beautifully illust. catalogue. Address PURITAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Illinois College of Photography Dept “A.” Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Il, ? 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W and Wellesley Prepara- 
alnut Lane School tory. For Girls. Highest 
Refined home and social life. Golf, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


attainments in scholarship, 
tennis, basket ball. 


Mrs, 
Washington College. 
tional Capital. Charming park of ro acres, Elegantly furnished 
rooms. Preparatory, certificate, college courses. Music, art, 


elocution. School limited to 100. Send for catalogue. 
F. MENEFEE, President, 3d and T Sts., N. E., Washington, 
Practical in- 


BOOKBINDING. struction in 


Bookbinding. Classes in all branches of 
Fine and Applied Art. Competent in 
structors from the Art Schools of Europe. 
Students may enroll at_any time. Send 
i ted booklet. Address HALSEY 

Louis School of Fine 


RICHARDS, Principal 


For “Young oo 
Located within the Na- 


I'HEopoRA B, 


D.C. 


ae 


or talent for drawing you may become famous 
like the originator of this character. The HEEB 
SysTEM oF Teaching by Mail prepares you 
quickly fora paying position as Cartoonist, News- 
paper Artist, Illustrator,etc. Original schoolin 
thisline. Special offer to those who write now. 
Our Graduates are Illustrators on Newspapers and Magazines. 


National Correspondence Schools, (Inc. . 
E. J. Heeb, Pres., 26 N. Pa. St., Indianapolis, U.S, 





HOME The University of “Chicago 
offers 250 elementary and college 

S I l J D Y courses by correspondence in 29 sub- 
including Pedagogy, Political 


jects, 1 c . 
Economy, History, Sociology, Latin, Spanish, English, Ge- 
ology, Zovdlogy, Botany, Library Science, etc. Instruction is 
personal, Credit is granted for college courses successfully 


completed. Work may begin at any time. For circular 
address 


The University of Chicago (Div. A.) Chicago, Ill. 


TRAINED NURSES sitanics 


SALARIES 
Good Nurses Are Always in Demand 


We Teach You Right in Your Own Home 


a thorough, practical and complete course of nursing, at a small cost and no 
loss of time. Use your spare moments studying. We have some of the best 
endorsements in this country. T his is your opportunity to become entirely in- 
dependent. Write for booklet which tells all about nursing; costs you nothing. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Nursing, 814-46 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


**Stone Upon Stone”’ 


is not only the translation of its name, 
but describes the thorough, conser- 
vative building of character and 
education given to ~ 


upils of - 
me The Ossining 


Suburban to 
School for Girls [*xbayon‘ 

a")? Special attention given to the acquirement of 

grace, dignity and refinement of bearing and 

s*" manner. Prepares for college. Certificate admits to 

leading colleges. Also academic course with advanced 

courses in Art and Music. Fully equipped gymnasium. 
36th year. Year book with views of the school on application. | 


Miss C. €. FULLER, Principal, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 








Miss 

Cc... E. 
Mason’s 
Suburban 
School 
for 

Girls. 


THE CASTLE, Egan, We Ye 
An ideal school. Advantages of New York City. All de- 
partments. College preparatory, graduating and special 


courses. For illustrated circular F, addr 
Miss C. N, LL. M. 
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LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


VMIER 


Onur 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of Stammering” 
sent Free to any address, Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, No.121 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich, 


NEW YORK Sherri Uspeaty seb 
SCHOOL OF Nev “Ww aes aaa magazine w sialeee. 


Send for catalogue F. 


243-245 R “9 
J O U R NA i I SM * Brooklyn, New York City. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Write for our Free Illustrated Book, 


wCAN | BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER?" 


The electrical field offers the greatest opportunities for ad- 
vancement. We teach Electrical Engineering, Electric Light- 
ing, Electric Railways, Mechanical Engineering, Steam 
Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, at your home, by mail. 
Institute endorsed by Thos. A. Edison and others. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE, 
Dept. D, 242A West 28d St., New York. 


OURNALISM 


Practical, profitable newspaper work, writing 
short stories, magazine articles, etc, 


TAUCHT BY MAIL 

by our successful system in personal charge 

of Mr. Henry Litchfield West, formerly 

managing editor of the Washington Post, 

Successful students everywhere. Write for 

illustrated booklet on Journalism. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 

22-48 Second National Bank Bldg. Washington, D.C, 


IF ane NOT SATISFIED 


with your income or your Station in life, and desire to improve both durir ng 
spare hours, at home, learn Journalism and Story-Writing by mail 
Send for free booklet, **Writing for Profit;” 
tells how to succeed as a writer. MSS, sold 
on Commission ; also revised and criticised. 
Proofreading is refined, private, and edu- 
cative work, Women receive same salaries as 
men, $15 to $35 a week. Proofreaders always 
in demand. If interested, send for free book 


let, “Practical Proofreading ;” tells how. 


National Press Association, 62 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send four cents (postage) for Illustrated book, entitled 
Holidays in England, describing Cathedral Koute, Pil- 
grim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts. Pamphlets (free) 
describing Harwich Hook of Holland, Royal Mail 
Route. Twin Screw Steamship Line, England to Continental 
Europe. Address 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 





If you have a taste for writing, cultivate it. It may lead 
‘ou to undreamt-of success. Write now for our cata- 
ogue, showing how we train by mail for Journalism, 


fiction writing and special writing. 


Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 
168 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


BOYS ONLY. ITHACA,N.Y. 


Boardingand Day REPARES FOR CORNELL 
Departments. andall high class colleges 


CERTIFICATES accepted since 1895. 
JUNIOR HOUSE opens September, 1908. 
SUMMER TERM opens July 16, for eight weeks—Circulars. 

JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, President of Cornell University, 
says:--I give most cheerful testimony as to the high quality of work 
do irschool. Itscomplete curriculum and excellent manage- 
ment render ita most desirable preparatory school for the iversity. 

PROFESSOR T. F. CRANE, Dean of Cornell University, says:-— 
Ihave lately had an opportunity toexamine carefully your school, and 
it gives me great pleasure to express my satisfaction with it. I have 
long known the excellent staff of instructors, but I was not so well 
acqua 1 with the facilities for caring for the students. I found 
every ig relating to their home life, rooms, food, etc., of the most 
admira haracter and quality. I believe that the ideals of the 
school are high, the scholarly training excellent, and the surround- 
ing influence refined and wholesome. 

DAVID F. HOY, Registrar of Cornell University, says:—I am 
pleased to give my full and earnest endorse ment to the University 
Preparatory School. I shall take pleasure at any and all times in 
recommending it tothose who desire a safe and efficient place for 
preparation for college. 


Memory .-9':: 


A Failing 


evi- 
dence 
of men- 
tal de- 
cay. No 
matter 
what your 
y position in 
w/ life may be, a 
y good memory 
cannot fail to be 
of inestimable value 
to you. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to 
success. The poorest 
memory may be develop- 
ed and strengthened by prop- 
er training, just as the muscles 
of the body are developed and 
strengthened by a proper course of 
physical exercise. A pcor memory may 
be made good, and a good one better, by 


Pelman’s System of 


FALL TERM opens September 24th. Send for illustrated Catalogue to 
CHARLES A. STILES, 110 Avenue H., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Memory Training 


Taught in six languages. Requires only a few minutes 
each day, and is so simple a child can readily master it. 

Mr. Pelman’s books, “*Memory Training; Its Laws and 
Their Application to Practical Life,"’ and ‘‘The Nat- 
ural Way to Learn a Language,” sent FREE, postpaid. 


The Pelman School of Memory Training 


1647 Masonic Temple, Chicago, 


LONDON, 4 Bloomsbury St. Wi C.; PRs, Avenue de Neuilly 
109; MUNICH, Mozartetr. 9; MELBOURNE, G. P. O. Box 402. 


STOP FORGETTING! 


You can by taking the Dickson 
Method by Mail 
Simple, inexpensive, easy to acqu.re. Will 
or social prestige by giving you an alert, 
ready memory for names, faces, and de- 
will, develops capacity for thought and work, 
teaches concentration. Personally conducted 
Auditorium Conservatory and University 
of Notre Dame. 
Hear So 
Much About. 
— —_ a6} —_—. —l ——_,: CO!lE A le ee Page-Davis ‘ | 
Schoolis ) 
the oldest, 4 
biggest, . 
and most 
OMNIGRAPH CO., H-39 Cortlandt St., New York. substantial ya eh 7 RT | S a M 7 “4 . 
A of its kind 
OVERNMENT POSITIONS in the world. Taught thoroughly by mail. 
sought for by representative houses through- 
More than 18,000 appointments made last outthe land-willing to pay @95to¢lee per wee, 
Do you realize the full significance of these 
we prepared by mail have been appointed. Es- s 
tablished 1898. Full particulars free concern- facts to you! We will be glad to have you ask 
ing government positions, salaries paid, ex- our students are doing, and what we can do 
aminations—when and where held in every for you. We will answer promptly and com- 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE mailed free. a 7 
INSTITUTE, (Ine.), 22-42 Second National PAGE-DAVIS CO. , Suite 11,90 Wabash Av., Chieago 
FRENCH—GERMAN—SPANISH 
Spoken, Taught, and Mastered Through Our 
Combined with 
No longer unnecessary memorizing of verbs, declensions, or rules. You hear 
the exact pronunciation of eat h word and pt irase thousands of times, if you like. It 
a thorough mastery of conversational French, German, or Spanish. Col- 
lege professors all over this and other countries, and the press generally, endorse 
Send for testimonials, booklet. and lett ling a pions 
this 20th-cent ry entific marve A? al wt 


inerease your earning capacity, business success, 
tails of business and study. Strengthens 
by Prof. Henry Dickson, of the Chicago 
booklet and trial copyrighted les- 
Free son. Write today. = es sy 
THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, $ A Yor 
751 The Auditorium, Chicago. choul You 
Circular free. Wonderful automatic teacher. 5 styles. $2 up. safest 
The Page-Davis graduates are constantly 
year. Chances better for 1903. Hundreds whom 
us, what has the Page-Davis Co. done, what 
State, our methods, etc. Write to-day. pletely, if you write for our large prospectus, 
Bank Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©, 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
requires but a few minutes’ prac tice several times a day at spare moments to acquire 
this perfect and natural system of teaching languages. 
INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 25 Park in New York 
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If you seek a home in the vicinity of New 
York, or an investment, of absolute se- 
curity, in property which by virtue of its 
location is certain to become extremely 
valuable, it is worth your while to send 


for the illustrated booklet, 


«« Philipse 


Manor and its Historical Surroundings.”’ 


PHILIPSE MANOR 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL TOWN-SITE ON THE HUDSON 


Fronting One Mile on the Tappan Zee—Embracing Kingsland Point 
Park—Its Own Railway Station on The N. Y. C. Railway, Bathing- 
Beach and Private Bath-houses—Stone Dock at Which Largest 


Yachts Can Land. 


On Monday, March 23rd, Philipse Manor was 


tractive homes. Rapid Transit and the Auto- 
mobile are rapidly changing methods of living. 


h 23 : | and literary interest. The original Philipse Manor 
opened to the public, in plats suitable for at-| and mill, 200 years old, are still standing on the 


company’s property; while the Headless Horse- 
man’s Bridge is at the head of one of the principal 


A country home, with attractive surroundings, yet | avenues. 


near enough tothe city for easy access to business, 
is coming to be recognized as the ideal way of 
life. Philipse Manor, accepted by every one 
familiar with the Hudson as the most beautiful 
point in the vicinity of New York, has, fortunate- 


| 


ly, been held up to this time unbroken, so that its | 
development may be begun upon the most modern 


lines. 
The Philipse Manor Land Co., which 


united four separate tracts, embracing nearly 300 
acres, lying between the home of William Rocke- 


has 


feller and Tarrytown, extending from the Hudson 


to Broadway, opened its maps to the public on | 


Monday, March 23rd. Automobile wagonettes 
will be in attendance upon arrival of trains at 
Philipse Manor Station to convey those desiring 
to make an examination over the property. 
Philipse Manor is destined to be quickly occu- 
pied by desirable people, because of its noted 
advantages. Not only is thesite the most beautiful 
along the entire Hudson—the visitor will not 
need any argument on this point after he arrives 
at the station-—-but it possesses every requisite 
for perfect homes. Good water, freedom from 
mosquitoes, healthfulness, and, also, in summer an 
almost unfailing, coel breeze, blowing across the 
Tappan Zee, the Hudson here forming an inland 
lake nearly four miles across by ten in length. It 
is centrally located with reference to the Ardsley 
Country Club, the Knollwood Country Club, and 
the famous new Briarcliff Inn--about four miles 
from each. The site is also one of great historical 


Undoubtedly Philipse Manor, with its many 
attractions, would very speedily become one of the 
most popular of the communities around New. 
York, even if its boundaries did not adjoin Tarry- 
town, which has of recent years become the home 
of so many of New York’s best-known people. 


The prices at which Philipse Manor plats are 
open to the public are so low that early purchas- 
ers should have an opportunity to realize large 
profits. 

The terms are. made with a view to the accommo- 
dation of those who desire to use their available re- 
sources in building. Only one-tenth cash down, 
and the balance payable in ten semi-annual pay- 
ments. 

By calling at the New York office of The Philipse 
Manor Land Co., N. W. corner Broadway and 54th 
Street, you can receive order for free transporta- 
tion over N. Y. Central & Hudson River Railway 
--a delightful trip up the river—over heaviest 
hundred-pound rails--dustless roadway—always 
plenty of seats. Monthly tickets, 60 rides, $6.80. 
40 trainsa day to Tarrytown, 25 to Philipse Manor. 

THE PHILIPSE MANOR LAND CO., 
David Strother Walker, Treasurer. 
Randolph Walker, Secretary. 

Fifty-fourth Street & Broadway, New York. 

Send your address for handsomely illustrated 
booklet, *‘Philipse Manor and tts Historical 
Surroundings.”’ 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


CABLE ADDRESS: “*COSMOPOLIT,” NEW YORK. 

SUBSCRIPTION price, One Dollar a year, postage prepaid. 
Single copies, 10 cents, Subscribers failing to receive THE 
Cosmoro.itan by the fifth of each month will confer a favor 
by sending a postal card to the Irvington office. The omission 
will be supplied, and investigation made through the Post- 
office Department. All subscription bills payable in advance 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new and old address must be given, and 
notice sent two weeks before the change is desired. 

HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payable to order of the 
proprietor, and will be indorsed ‘* For deposit only to credit of 
J. B. Walker, proprietor.’’ Cash must be sentin Registered Let- 
ter. Donot send stamps. Cash in ordinary letters is a/ways 
at sender’s risk, as there is no way of tracing it if lost in the 
mails. Should you wish to subscribe to other periodicals, you 
may remit to THe Cosmopo.iran, and your order will be placed 
through an agency giving exceptionally favorable terms, THE 
CosMOPOLITAN being responsible that your money reaches the 
publications desired. 

CONTRACTS.—No contract involving the expenditure of 
money or any departure from the approved regulations adopted 
forthe business of THe Cosmopo.itan is valid, unless signed 
by the proprietor. 

COPYRIGHT.—The entire contents of this magazine are 
covered by general copyright, and special permission is neces- 
sary for reprinting long extracts; but editors are welcome to 
use not more than one-half of any article (illustrations ex- 
cepted), provided credit is given at the beginning ‘* From The 
Cosmopolitan Magazine.” 

RECEIPTS.—The receipt of all money is immediately 
acknowledged by a postal card. The date on your label of the 
following issue will indicate that the remittance was received 


Address, 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE COMPANY. 
PUBLICATION OFFICE: 
IRVINGTON-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 
ADVERTISING OFFICES: 

Broadway G 54th St., . New York City. 
343 Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Book free, telling how 
GINS K NG to invest in the Ginseng 
Industry and double 


your money. F. B. MILLS, Box 60, Rose Hill, N. Y. 
WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE _ 


CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the amount loaned 
thereon, netting the investor 6 per cent. interest. 
Each of the securities has been personally examined by one of 
our salaried examiners. Write for our latest offering. 


WINNE & WINNE, Winne Building, Wichita, Kansas. 


Mention this magazine 


You Can Get it 


Mone By the famous HEEB System or 

Teaching by Mail. LEARN AT 
Makin HOME. Illustrating, Cartooning, Law, Pharmacy, 
g Medicine, Nursing, Book-keeping, Banking, 
Shorthand, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 


Education Mechanical Drawing, Ete. 


Special inducements to those who write now mentioning choice of course, 
National Correspondence Schools, (Inc.) 
L.J.Heeb,Pres,, 26 N. Penn. St, Indianapolis, U. S.A. 


STUDY in connesponbence” 


. A Ww INSTRUCTION. 


Established in 1892. 


Our course is thorough, practical and prepares 
for the Bar of any State. We offer the same 
advantages as resident schools in the way of 
text-books, individual instruction, practice work 
and Moot Court, and at about one-tenth the cost. 
Dwight Method of Instruction. Classes begin the 
first of each month. Endorsed by the bench 
= bar and hundreds of successful graduates. 
PostGn, Fal Study: Regular Course (2 years), 
month aduate Course (1 year), Special Course for Review @ 
Shorthy ’ a Business Law Course (16 weeks). Also course in 
eerie using, the Gregg System, the leading system in 
oo a today. Students begin to _write words with the first 
n and sentences with the fifth. Particulars free. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, Reaper Block, Chicago. 


TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


A young man choosing his college should make 
careful inquiry into the relative standing of the 
various institutions; and a young man who must 
obtain the beginnings of his education through a 
correspondence school should be even more care- 
ful that both his brief hours for study, and his 


hard-earned money should be well invested. 


The American School of Correspondence 


invites full and careful investigation by prospec- 
Instruction is given under- the 


tive students. 
supervision of members of the Faculty of the 


Armour Institute of Technology 


Machinery Hall, Armour Institute of Technology. 


Its courses offer to ambitious young men, who 
are unable to attend a resident school, an oppor- 
tunity for self-improvement under competent in- 
structors, men who have the laboratories and 
facilities of a high-grade college of engineering at 
their command. Every assistance is given students 
of the American School of Correspondence in 
securing positions in Chicago, which will enable 
them to take advantage of the excellent oppor- 
tunities for laboratory and shop practice, offered 


in the evening classes of the 


Armour Institute of Technology 


This enables you to begin your education at a 
great technical school, through evening work, by 
correspondence, at a moderate tuition charge, paid 
in small monthly instalments. 

No correspondence school can honestly offer 
more. Send for our list of courses, and for 
further particulars, telling the work in which you 
are most interested, and your present occupation. 


Address 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


At Armour Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Seo When it comes to good 
| living a clear conscience is 
Sw not half so consoling as a 
Keen appetite. Cream of Wheat a 


is a dish that never palls. You 


can begin the day and your break- ——Z£7 
fast with it with eager relish. You 


ea can use it as a dessert to end 
f 
= 


your dinner with contentment. It 

breaks the fast and it rounds 

out the day equally well. The 
versatility of Cream of Wheat 
is the versatility of simplicity. 


SO” ww 
w Cream @ 
‘ws Wheat] 


ed 
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I Sell Real Estate 


No Matter Where Located 


Don’t buy or sell real estate (any kind, anywhere) until you write 
tome. You will not be fair to yourself if you fail to give me at least 
an opportunity of presenting irrefutable evidence that I can give 
you better service than any other broker. My facilities for selling 
and for securing property of all kinds in all parts of the United 
States are distinctly different from those possessed by any other 
broker. Idon’t ask youto take my word for it. That I render just 
the kind of services you need is conclusively proven in my booklet, 
‘‘Some of the Good Things Said About Ostrander,” which con- 
tains endorsements from well-pleased clients in all parts of the 
country. ‘These people have no axes to grind. They have no in- 
terest in me beyond what I have done for them. And what I have 
done for them I can do for you. I have unequaled facilities for 
saving you time and money if you want to buy or sell any kind of 
property in any part of the country. 





























If you want to sell, fill out, cut out and mail Coupon No. 1. It 
makes no difference in what State or Territory your property is located, o1 
whether it is worth $500 or $500,000, I will tell you how to sell it and sell it 
quickly. 

If you want to buy any kind of property in any part of the country, fill out, cut out 
and mail Coupon No. 2. Do it right now, before you forget it. 


The detailed information which I furnish free is interesting and valuable, and 
cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. Don’t failto get it. 


W.M. OSTRANDER, Suite 1409 North American Building, Phila. 


Offices in 14 Cities from Boston to San Francisco 
cae MN OIG. oo INES RIS RR RRR Be ese Ro. 5 8 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 1409 North American Building, Philadelphia: 1 






Please send; without cost to me, a plan for finding a cash buyer for my property, which consists of 





W. M. OSTRANDER, 1409 North American Building, Philadelphia: 






I desire to buy a property corresponding approximately with the following specifications : 
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Read the next two pages. 
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OUT OF SORTS 


Try it just for fun, and 10 cases out of 10 


Ever analyze ‘out of sorts’’ or «the blues’’? 
you'll trace all the trouble to the stomach. 

Can’t do much work on a blue stomach. Wireless telegraphy nor air-ships nor any of the 
great fortunes of the world were built up on a sour, abused stomach. Sick stomach is an un- 
natural condition, always due to improper feeding. 

If your stomach is out of sorts and you are trying to right it with medicine, you are on the 
wrong track. 

There is a positive and sure way to permanently remedy ills of the stomach, and that is to 
leave off the improper foods and take on the proper food. In Grape-Nuts the entire health- 
giving grains are treated to a predigesting process that makes the food so dainty the weakest 
stomach in the world will accept it immediately. Out of hundreds of thousands of sick peo- 
ple who have tried Grape-Nuts (many of whom could not retain any other food what- 
ever), there has never been one case where the stomach did not immediately relish and digest 
Grape-Nuts. 

This process has been accomplished in Grape-Nuts without taking away any of the health 
and brain rebuilding elements of the grains. Nature’s best food is all there in Grape-Nuts in 
delicious, fully cooked form. Served in a variety of ways (see recipe book in package). 

There are many cases on the medical records where Grape-Nuts alone has sustained life for 
weeks and months at atime. This proves that Grape-Nuts is a complete food in practice as well 
asin theory. This is worth thought if health is anything to you. 

You can be happy again when well, and there is a sure road. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.’ 
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HAIR MATTRESS—A Tick Stuffed 


Every hair mattress is a tick stuffed with animal hair, often 
everning with disease germs. Our advertising has driven 
the old-line makers to claim “sterilized” hair, which is ab- 
surd; for the only process that would be effective destroys the 
value of the hair—makes it brittle and lifeless 

The hair-stuffed tick gets lumpy—has to be “ made over 
every three or four years, at a greater expense each time. 


The Ostermoor 


” 


has met with success so great that dozens of would-be 
Do not be fooled ! 


unsuccessful attempts to imitate it. 


Patent 
Elastic 
Felt 


Hand- 
size, are 
Patent 


built — not stuffed. 
each the full 
Ostermoor 
rmin-proot 
never need re- 


Phe tick 


Each Ostermoor mattress is 
laid 


| THE ‘‘ OSTERMOOR ’’—Built, Not Stuffed 


snowy ness 
| carefully compressed into tick. The 
| Elastic Felt is purity itself, g ree and ve 
Ostermoor mattresses cannot get lumpy; 
newing; an occasional s _ th is all they require. 


can be taken off and washed whenever soiled 


Mattress, *15. 


rivals have flattered themselves and us by 
one Ostermoor! It is not FELT 


sheets of 


There ts but 


if itis notan OSTERMOOR. Our name and guarantee on the end of every genuine mattress. 


Send for Our Handsome 96=-Page Book FREE 


whether you want a mattress or not. There 


we want you to know why—we challenge comparison. 

MacArthur and George H. 
It illustrates the various uses to which th 
Boat Cushions and Church 


ni wists from such men as Rev. Dr. 
ven if you think WE exaggerate. 
—Pillows, Window Seat Cushions, 


Sleep On It Thirty Nights Free 


and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you 
believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and 

ymfort of any you can get 
your money back by feturn mail— ‘no question s asked.” 


put— 


don’t 


$50 hair mattress ever made, 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE 


LOOK OUT whether 


ask to see our name 


thing to do—‘mistz ake s”’ will 


SENI 


OSTERMOOR 


111 Elizabeth 
We have cushi 


Qo rave nar’ 
— Street, 


med 25,000 chur 


is no other mattress as good 


you 
—Iit As sewn on 


D FOR FREE 


as the ‘‘Ostermoor’”’ and 
Test of Time,” gives testi- 
whom you must believe— 
e Patent Elastic Felt is 
eke. 


Our book ‘‘ The 
Daniels, 


Cushions, 


STANDAR 


2 fit. 6 in. wide, 
. wide, 

. 6 in. wide, 
. wide, 

it. 6 in. wide, 


 TME pp, 
«som reg 
one 7 oS 
¢ ~ 


| happen, y 


BOOK TO-DAY 


& COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


When you write, please mention '* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Every Productive Life 


is capital in itself and has a definite money value 
to those dependent upon it. Life Insurance in 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


protects that capital and renders that value | 
permanent and certain. 
Policies All Ages, | to 70. Both Sexes. Amounts, $100,000 to $15. 


Write for Information. Dept. 47. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us 


New Costumes 
In Exclusive Patterns 


Here is a proposition that every one who de- 
sires to dress well should consider. Some ladies who 
much prefer to have their garments made to order fre- 
quently hesitate to do so on account of the usual additional 
cost over ready-made dresses. 

Our unequalled facilities entirely overcome this objec- 
tion, and any lady can have her garments made to order 
by us in the very latest fashions at from $10 to $25 be- 
low the prices usually demanded. 

We make every garment especially to order, thus insur- 
ing the perfection of fit and finish. No matter where you 
live, we pay express charges. 

Our New Spring and Summer Catalogue illustrates an 
exquisite line of ladies’ costumes and skirts. Our designs 
are exclusive, and are shown by no other house, 
and the materials from which we make our 
garments comprise the very latest fabrics. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 
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New Suits, well-tailored, showing many 
variations of the prevailing fashions, 
from Paris models, $8 to $35. 

> 


Etamine Costumes, in styles to prevail ( ‘ 
during the coming season, the most ‘ —- 
fashionable costumes for dress occasions, Su 
$12 to $35. 

New Skirts, well-fashioned, in Spring and Summer weight materials, look 

cool and feel cool, too, $4 to $20. 


Rainy-Day and Walking Suits and Skirts, Jaunty Jackets, Traveling Dresses, etc. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples of the materials from which we make our g 
ments. They will be sent /vee by return mail. A postal will bring them. Order what you 
desire; any garment that does not fit and please you may be returned promptly and your 
money will be refunded. Our aim is your satisfaction. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 


119-121 West 23d Street, 
New York. 
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When you write, please mention *' The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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entirely cured.”’ 


blessing. 


Hood’s 
Tooth Powder 


Cleanses the teeth, 


cay. 
of all dentifrices. 
Large size, 25c.; 

Free Sample. 


Try it. 


‘*T have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla for years, 
and grandson for poor appetites and bad stomachs. 
It tones the stomach and increases the appetite.’’ 


DEBOLT, Forest Grove, 


Accept, no Substitutes for Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Pills. 


hardens the 
gums, neutralizes acid secretions, 
sweetens the breath, prevents de- 
Most effective and delightful 


mammoth size, 0c. 


Daymecs 


SU, 


Oregon. 


Peptiron Pills 


Ironize the blood, strengthen and 
quiet weak and irritable nerves, 
cure nervous dyspepsia, anemia, 
loss of color and flesh, neuralgia, 
insomnia and exhaustion. Choco- 
late-coated, pleasant to take, and 
easily assimilated. By Mail at $1 
a box—a month’s treatment. 


C. I. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass. 





When you write, please mention **The Cosmopolitan.” 


Is the foundation 


of Manhood. 


The DELICATE boy, the 
SPINDLING boy, the Pim- 


After taking three bottles he was 

















PLE-FACED boy all need 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


It purifies and enriches the blood, strengthens the 
muscles and bones, promotes mental and physical 


development, and builds up the whole system. 
If there is biliousness or constipation, Hoop’s PILLs 
should be taken also. 


‘*My boy was suffering from scrofula, which covered his face entirely. I 
decided to give Hood’s Sarsaparilla a trial. 
Mrs. EusiE HotTauineG, Voorheesville, N. Y. 
giving it to my children 

It has always proved a 











Mrs, fF. P. 






Hood’s 
Medicated Soap 


Makes and keeps the skin pure, 
active and healthy: signally bene- 
ficial in all cases ot pimples and 
other eruptions; best for nursery, 
sick chamber, toilet and bath. 
Trial size, 10c.; Full size, 25¢. 
Free Sample. 
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ITABLE 


HENRY B.HYDE 


FOUNDER 


A 
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Te 
ABOUT $ | 
aweek paid on 
an Endowment in the Equitable 
will give $1000 — with profits- 
to you at the end of 20 years 
-if you live. 
If you die your family receives 
$1,000 at once.Issued in amounts from 
$1000 to $200,000. 


Vacancies in every State for men of energy and character to act as represenialives. 


Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL, 2“ Vice President. 


iS 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS, OR WRITE 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Dept. No. 5 


Please send me information regarding an endowment for 


if 168UEM Alec ccs cccccccecccevesens years of age. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“TRIPLE-PLUS” 


SILVER PLATE TABLE WARE, 


made by the Oneida Community, has a plate heavy enough to 
last practically a lifetime. 


IS WARRANTED FOR 25 YEARS 


It is better in wear and equal in appearance to Sterling Silver, 
but is sold at a much lower price. Produced in elegant styles 
and beautiful finish—almost a counterpart of Sterling Silver. 
The Avalon Pattern of this famous ware has ornamentations 
heavier, and artistic detail carried further than was ever at- 
tempted in plated ware heretofore. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY QUALITY 


has for more than 50 years been recognized as the highest attainable quality 
produced in each of the several brands of the Society’s manufactures. Write 
for illustrated Booklet “C.” It tells the interesting story of the Oneida successes. 


A Beautiful Baby Feeding Spoon, made of “‘ Triple-Plus "’ will be sent on receipt of 50 cents. 
A useful article and elegant gift. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 


KENWOOD, N. Y. 


YS 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ZEST 


pieunas a & joan 


Girls’ 
Russian Dress 


Fine white pique, box pleated back 
and front, trimmed with white pearl 
buttons; ages 4 to 13, 


$6 to $9 


according to size. 


Our Spring and Summer 


Catalogue 


(sent for 4 cents postage) describes 
over 2,000 articles—more than 1,000 
of which are handsomely illus- 
trated—for the Complete Outfitting 
of Boys, Girls and Infants. 


We have no branch stores—no agents. 


Correspondence receives prompt attention. 


Address Dept. 4 


60-62 W. 23d ST., - - - NEW YORK 


THE POCKET 
MANICURE 


Trims, files, jim, and cleans, and keeps the nails in perfect 
condition. A complete manicure for man, woman, or child. 


Silver steel, nickel-plated. Sent post- paid 
on receipt of price i your dealer hasn't it. 25c. 
KLIP-KLIP CO., Dept. C, = = Rochester, N. Y. 


“They Fit” 
and they wear. They are so nearly 
perfect that we guarantee them 
correct styles for 


Men, Women, 
Children 


showing kinds and 

prices. If your dealer 

cannot supply you send to 
us. Don’t buy gloves unless the 
initials H & P appear on the buttons. 


Hutchens & Potter, 42, 4th Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 





Hosiery buying made easy 
by asking for 


All your 
stocking ideas are 
made in 


“Onyx” 
Hosiery. 


Its superiority is in the 

Quality, Shape, Elastic- 

ity, Style and Durability 
Made for Men, 
Womenand Chil- 
dren, in a Com- 
plete Range of 
Prices. 
When you buy 
again, ask for 


“Onyx” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


If your local merchant does 
not carry these lines,writeto 
us direct, and we will notify 
you where to procure them. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale) NEW YORK 


The Forsythe Waist 
$3.50 


NEW MADRAS 
WAISTS 


Now Ready 
ALL SIZES, 32 to 44 
Beautiful corded ef- 
fects; all white, black 
and white; an im- 
mense variety of 
neat, pretty stripes. 
The smartest and 
cleanest - cut waist 
made. Thousands of 

beautiful patterns. 
Perfect satisfaction 


guaranteed mail order 
customers everywhere. 


Send for Spring Catalogue and Samples.* 


Made by 
John Forsythe, 


THE WAIST HOUSE, 
865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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BREAKFAST COCOA 
Received the Highest Award 


GOLD MEDAL 


At the Pan-American Exposition. 


Its full flavor, delicious quality and absolute 
purity distinguish it from all others. 


P. S.—We send Free the Lowney Receipt 
Book telling how to make Chocolate 
Bonbons at home. 


™® The WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 


Boston, Mass. 








The great ‘WM x : Purifies the 
Spring tonic WRN blood and 
and health \ S gives vigor 
drink, . 
in 
thousands 


of 
American 


homes. 


Rootbeer 


A package makes five gallons. Sold every- 
where, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, 
Malvern, Pa. 


Open the Door 
_ of the heart with — 


HITMAN'S 


I Chocolates, onfections 


FOR SALE EV a. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Established 1842. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan,”’ 
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The Dealer is Honest 


who offers you Radcliffe Shoes. They cost him more than any other shoe he could 
sell at $2.50 because they are better. They wear longer than common shoes and 
he sells you fewer pairs, yet his business increases because more and more women 
are finding out about Radcliffe Shoes and hunting the stores that sell them. Call 
on your dealer and ask for them. If he hasn’t them send us his name and we will 
tell you of a dealer who sells them, and furnish you a book of styles, free. 


$2.50 
g Shoes 
for Women 


are not like other shoes. They are equal to $3.50 shoes in appear- 

ance, material and workmanship. Ask any woman who wears 

Radcliffe Shoes about their style, their service, their comfort to 

the feet. They are made in all styles, for every need, from Radcliffe 
receptions to mountain climbing and all are one price, $2.50. or rs Dressing 
Write for a copy of our Radcliffe Style Book and a EF ea 


handsome Calendar book mark—free. | eg 70 cents. 


RADCLIFFE SHOE CO., Dept. 1, Boston, Mass. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“THE SHIELD TO HEALTH.” 


Belfast Mesh 


Linen Underwear 


Grateful to the skin, enables it to respond quickly 
to all weather changes, and perform its work nor- 


mally, as nature meant it to. 
Cut and fit are perfect. Wear and durability 


guaranteed. 
Physicians recommend it, and wear it themselves, 


Send for samples of the fabric 
and our handsome and convincing 
book—mailed free on request. 


For sale by the best dealers in the United States. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO., 
322 Mechanic Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


All you have guessed about life insurance 

PAY may be wrong. If you wish to know the 

truth, send for “How and Why,” issued 

POST-i, the PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


‘Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


t Have you seen one? Itis up-to-date. 
Think of it, everything within reach. 
No heavy ones but light, smooth 
drawers. Holds as much and costs 





no more than a good box trunk. 
Hand riveted, almost indestruct- 
ible. Once tried, always recom- 
mended. Sent C. O. D. privilege 
examination. 2c stamp for catalog. 


F. A. STALLMAN, 47W. SpringSt., Columbus, 0. 


Es. I 
i, | @«t a @ 


: LK ITS 
BRIGHTON | * = ee Lah? 


= Has the name “ Krementz ” stamped on the back, showing quality, 
1 a er whether solid or plate, as our platc outwears some solid buttons. 
Beware of imitations. You get a new one without charge incats 
F | genuine Krementz button is damaged from any cause. Specia' 
OR MEN | styles for Ladies’ Shirt Waists and Children’s Dresses. 
Bee that th a Retcetans Sold by all jewelers. 
ee a e wor r on ison = a 
the clasps and on the x. ects. The Story meee Button free 
a@ pair at all dealers, or by mail. nee 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 718 Market St. Philada. KREMENTZ & CO., 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders 
53 CHESTNUT ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
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Send Us Your 


Measurements 


“Tag er TE 


for your new spring suit. Any friend or member of 
your family can measure you with our instruction sheet. 


We’ll please you in Materials, Style 
and Fit at asaving of 30 to 50 per cent. 


We guarantee perfect satisfaction or refund your 
money. Our average daily output is 250 suits made to 
order. Less than two per cent of these are returned for 
alterations. Al! changes made free of charge. 

Our suits at ‘313 ».00 to $18.00 are equal in every respect 
to those your tailor would ask $25.00 to $30.00 for. 

~ x 

Send for Catalogue VD 
containing samples of the very best fabrics and styles 
in Summer suitings, with tape line and instructions for 
measuring. Sent free. 

A one-cent postal request for above catalogue is the 


only chance you take. It will prove the most profitable 
investment you ever made. Write today. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Michigan Ave. & Madison St., Chicago 
Our reputation protects you 





All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


Every Pair Warranted 
“SEE The Name is 


stamped on every 
loop — {i 


rs CUSHION 


ae 
Lies flat to the ie 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
2%c. for Cotton, Boston, Mass., U, S. A, 
Sample Pair. 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 


Se 
50c. for Silk, 


Because of their construction 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


give most 


Comfort G Service 


Guaranteed “All breaks 

made good” 

“President” on buckle means 

“Cannot rust” 50c. and $1.00 

Any shop or by mail prepaid 

The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
Box 203 K, Shirley Mass 

Send 6c. for Catalogue 








The ‘Scocd Lttck Trousers 


T LLAR =: on top of our price will buy you almost 
same goods from a dealer, andtwo 


dollars extra from a tailor, nearly as snug a fitas 


we guarantee in our 


GooD LUCK TROUSERS AT $3. 50 
and save $2 by buying direet from the maker of tl enuine ** ( ;0OD 

LUCK “trousers. D’ye catch on to that ** Catch-On’ "pat ant? hat’s whatcuts ¢¢, " s 

out the uncomfortable belt, suspenders and buckle-strap. Places the stain upon Catch- On device 
the hips, where it belongs. Prevents sagging. No hunehinn 08 cloth at the back, 

no fullness in front as with bu kle -strap. Make your trousers adjustable. Device prevents Wrinkling 
invisible. Neat. Quick. Prope Send $3.50 by draft or money or, together eee a 
with waist measurement and measurement of inside seam, and we wi end you a 

a pair of faultless fitting trousers equ ipp od with *Catch-On ” device. e aa 

charges prepaid to any part of the Unit ed es or Colonies. These tr 

come in plain blue serge and striped serges. Alsoin st i outing flan: 


dark, medium and light colors. If you think y e annot order without s 
materials, write for our on ee ** Good Luck ” book of samples 


THE GOOD LUCK ein & Shroder) 
Dept. **C” N. W. Cor. 6th & St. Charles Sts., St. Louis, Missouri. 


ut you won't get 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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For the hard things in 
photography and_ the 
best results in simple 
pictures, indoors and 
out, the last resort is 
the Collinear—the lens 
without limitations. Of 
surpassing speed, sharp- 
ness, brilliancy, defini- 
tion, and depth of 
focus. 

Recommended by 
the manufacturers 
of the foHowing 
cameras: Premo, 
Kodak, Century, 
Weno, Corona, 
Poco, Graphic, Sen- 
eca, Reflex. 

It improves them all 
Have one fitted to your 
camera! Instructive book- 
let free. 


VOIGTLAENDER & SON OPTICAL CO, 


Dept. J., 137 West 23d St. 
New York City 


The Latest Star 


In the camera world is the Star 
Premo. A_ new daylight 
loading Camera using either 

plates or films. An instru- 
ment making pictures 34x 





41% inches, with every im- 
portant adjustment and 
modern improvement known 
in camera making. The 


STAR 
Premo 


embodies in small size every 
requisite to the highest achieve- 
ments in photography, including 
the perfect Auto Shutter and 
Planatograph Lens. The price of 
the Star Premo complete is $25. 
It represents but one of many 
famous Premo Cameras, ranging in 
price from $2.50 to $250.00, 
shown in the new Premo book. 
Ask for it at dealers, or it will 
be mailed /vee on request. 


Department J 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, WN. Y. 


1884 
NINETEEN 





Made witha Turner-Reich. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan,” 


1903 
YEARS’ 


Optical and Mechanical Experience 
is the HERITAGE of the 


190 
‘KORONAS 


| —_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 

You cannot afford 
to buy a camera be- 
fore you've seen and 
examined the new 
KORONAS. 

You need an Anas- 
tigmat? We have 
two to offer: 

The TURNER- 
REICH and the 
VERASTIGMAT. 

How about a Wide- 
Angle Lens in cells to 
fit your shutter? It’s 
an EMIL you want. 


Send for our Catalogue Y% 





Gundlach-Manhattan 
Optical Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








You 
press 
the 
button— 


Developing Machines 


do away absolutely with the dark-room and give 
better results than the old way. Anybody can make 
perfect pictures by the Kodak System. Ask your 


dealer to show V0te 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. Brownie Cameras, $1.00 and $2.00. 
Kodak Developing Machines, = = = $2.00 to $10.00. 


Tae een am or _— EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
rrespondence School Circulars, free. 
- Port foli % e iemeileei $0 prize winning Rochester, N e ¥. 


ictures, ten cents. 


Ko 
Ko. 


¥ 
a 
dq 
fi 
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IVERS & POND PIANOS. 


A faultless mechanical construction, remarkable 
durability, exteriors which, viewed merely as furni- 
ture, are real masterpieces of design, but after all it 
is the tone which distinguishes the Ivers & Pond 
from hundreds of other pianos, good, bad and 
indifferent. It is the tome; that surpassingly 
beautiful, liquid quality; that depth of warm 
coloring ; that sustained vibration ; that nice rela- 
tion of each note to the other—all these it is which 
make of the Ivers & Pond Piano something dif- 
ferent — better. 

The result is easily appreciated. But the 
half-century of patient effort; the endless experi- 
ments; the final success — it is a long story. And 
the recognition — how over three hundred leading 
American Educational Institutions have come to 
purchase and recommend Ivers & Pond Pianos —well, that’s another story. Send for our 
new catalogue just off the press, picturing the most up-to-date ideas in piano cases. 


HOW | O BUY Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them, we send Ivers & Pond 
* Pianos on trial at our risk. If the Piano fails to please, it returns at our ex- 
pense for railway freights both ways. May we send you our catalogue (free), quote lowest prices, and explain 


our unique easy-pay plans ? We can thus practically bring Boston’s largest piano establishment to your door, 
though it be in the smallest and most remote village in the country. Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 111 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
























Model ‘‘ Classique," Style 309. 














tionary willinclude the word ** Lacqueret™ 
» rejuvenate, to freshen, to brighten floors, 
ork by applying athin coatof superior Lacqueret.” 











Brightens up your old furniture, covers the 
scratches and bruises, and brings back anew the 
lustrous finish of the wood. Chairs, tables, floors, 
every bit of woodwork in the house needs Lac- 
queret to keep it fresh and bright. You throw away 
only broken things when you have Lacqueret— 
the rest you keep as beautiful as new. There is 
no substitute, nothing but Lacqueret will do the 
work to your satisfaction. Itdoes not peel, crack, 
or fade. Youapply it yourself and it dries overnight. 













In convenient cans from one gallon to half pint 
in Rich Red, Rosewood» Moss Green, Light Oak, 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry and Clear. 








You can get Lacqueret at any good store that handles paints 





and varnishes. If you have any difficulty, let us know. 





Our interesting book, ‘*‘ The Dainty Decorator,” gives many 
useful suggestions for home decoration. ‘*Little Miss Lacqueret’s 











Drawing Book” will delight the children. 
SENT FREE on receipt of stamp. Address Dept. 21, -. ce ae 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
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110 MILES OF 
STEEL TOWERS 


The largest order ever placed for steel towers has just been executed 
by the Aermotor Company, Chicago. ‘The order was for 1200 steel 
towers to support large electric cables. These towers are to be erected 
in the interior of Mexico, to carry electricity from an immense water power 
plant up to the mines, over 100 miles distant. The order for these towers 
came to the Aermotor Company unsolicited. The reputation of the Aermotor 
‘“ga5-- Company for building the best steel towers, for windmill and other purposes, 
brought them this unusual order. When the engineering and mining experts, 
who were placing the contract, were making up their specifications for 
these towers, they found no place in the construction of the Aermotor tower 
where they could suggest improvement. The sizes of some of the parts were 
changed to meet their particular needs, but the design of the towers remained 
precisely the same as the Aermotor Company perfected it years ago. 
























It was of very great importance to the company buying these towers to secure the greatest 
possible strength with the least material. These towers were to be placed about 500 feet apart. 
The weight of the long span of cables would bea very heavy load, to say nothing of the enor- 
mous side strain which might come upon the towers. Then, too, the contingency of one or 
more of the cables breaking, and throwing unequal strain upon different parts of the towers, 
had to be considered. The Aermotor Company guaranteed these towers to stand until the 
3-inch, extra strong wrought iron pipe in the top should bend over. They stood this very 
severe test without the least indication of buckling in any part of the tower. 








The item of freight was another important consideration. These towers, as built by the 
Aermotor Company, made over 75 carloads. No other concern could have furnished towers of 
anything like the same strength with less than 100 cars of material. 





The Aermotor Company has a very great advantage over all others in the manufacture of 
steel towers. It was the first in the field, and had all the most vital features 
fully covered by patents before competitors were through laughing at the 
idea of a steel tower. The Aermotor tower was designed by mechanical 
experts who knew what points were essential to secure the greatest strength 
= pP- with the least material. 


The tops of the corner posts of the Aermotor 

towers are dovetailed into each other and securely 
clamped together. This makes them as solid as 
though they were welded into a single piece. This 

Testing the Towers. patented device in the Aermotor tower brings all of 

the strain directly upon the corner posts where it belongs. The braces and girts have nothing to 
do but hold the corners in line. Because other makers are not able to adopt this feature, they 
are compelled to use a large amount of extra material in their towers, and even then their 
towers are not so strong. Weight often indicates weakness rather than strength. All the 
weight not needed serves only to bring additional strain upon the parts which must bear it. 



















The best steel tower, like the best bicycle, is the one which secures 
the greatest strength with the least possible material. ‘The Aermotor 
tower is strong, safe and durable. Every pound of steel which is put 
into it is used to the best advantage. A tower twice as heavy, but poorly 
constructed, would be weaker. 










The tower is a very important consideration in buying a windmill 
outfit. If the tower goes down, the best windmill will be worthless, 










WRITE FOR OUR WINDMILL BOOK 


We have a book that tells all about windmills. It begins with the Dutch windmills of 1400 and ends with the 
Aermotor of 1903. It contains 125 pictures to show you what windmills should do and what they should be. It tells 
all that invention has done for them. When you read this book you will know all that anyone knows about wind- 
mills. You will know the right kind from the wrong kind and know all the differences. To avoid a mistake don’t 


buy without reading it. The book is free. Simply write for it. 


AERMOTOR CoO., 1309 TWELFTH ST., CHICAGO 
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- PORCELAIN 


REFRIGERATORS 


SOLD BY MAIL 
DIRECT. 


From Factory to You 


The MONROE isa high-grade refrigerator for family use. Unlike, 
and better than others, its food compartments are molded, single pieces 
of solid white porcelain ware—without joint or seam—strictly sanitary. 

An order will bring the MONROE at once to your nearest railway 
station, freight paid. You can have the satisfaction of examining and 
proving it in your home. If after a reasonable time it is not satis- 
factory in every respect, write us, and we will take it back, and refund 
your money. 

The only way to obtain a MONROE is to order it direct from us. 
We have no agents. Write for Catalogue “R.” It is free. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co. 
Lockland, Ohio 





CARBIDE-FEED GENERATOR 
SS 


Sener ences 


etyfene Vas 


Capacity, 10 to 5,000 Lights ; 
es e 
Any Building Anywhere 
Better than City Gas or Electricity. Cheaper than Kerosene. 
“T take pleasure in testifying to the great satisfaction given by the 
Acetylene Gas Machine which you put in for the Maidstone Inn. The 


light has been steady and brilliant.” a : 
Preston B. SprinG, 7reasurer Maidstone. 


Write for Catalogue D, FREE. 
Chicago 


Philadelphia J.B, Colt Co. 21 Barclay St. New York $"'22° .,. 
The Largest Makers of Acetylene Apparatus and Stereopticons k} 
( aS 
= ame AY 
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ohn Syphon System Refrigerators 


8 CRERERERERGAK DESEDESESEDEED B 
THE GLACIER REFRIGERATOR 


A Food-Preserving Machine—NOT A BOX 
$9.20 


Buys this Elegant Re- N 
frigerator, 26 in. wide, 
16in. deep, 40in. high, N 
holds 30 pounds of ice. 
Raised panels of quar- 
tersawed Oak, finished 
golden. Body of Ash, 
same finish. Zinclined. 
Ice rack of solid galvan- 
ized iron. Shelves of 
same slide out and 
adjust to any height. 
Flues and waste pipe iN 
removable for cleanli- 
ness, Air-tight lock 
and spring hinges of 
solid bronze. Self- 
cleansing water seal of % 
heavy cast iron. Ball 
bearing casters. Insu- 
lated with mineral wool 
and 3 layers of charcoal 
sheathing, making 

with the zinc lining and the outside and inside box SEVEN 

WALLS to preserve the ice. The GLACIER is scientific. Its 

pure, cold dry air will preserve your food. Impossible to 

get so good a refrigerator elsewhere at any price. Other 

styles and sizes from $12 to $50. The higher priced ones 

are lined with teai porcelain on sheet steel. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Shipped freight paid East of Omaha and North 

of Tennessee to towns where we have no dealer. Wealso 

make refrigerators for Grocers, Boarding Houses and i 

Hotels. Write for free catalogue and booklet, “* How to use 

a Refrigerator,” and sample of our real porcelain lining. % 


NORTHERN REFRIGERATOR CO. % 
52 Ferry Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Easily Cleaned and 
Most Sanitary 


The White Enameled Lining of the 
Bohn Refrigerators is non-porous and is easily 
cleaned witha moistcloth. Notyphoid germs, 
No taint from milk, cheese, fruit, fish or vege- 
tables, even in the same compartment. Always 
sweet and pure. The Syphon System utilizes all 
the cold air. That means lowertemperature 

(38 to 42 degrees against 52 to 60 degrees in 
ordinary refrigerators.) A life-long economy 
and satisfaction. A beautiful refrigerator— 
cabinet construction 


Sent Freight Prepaid 


Anywhere in the United States if 
not for sale by yourdealer. [If not satis- 
factory after ten days’ trial, return at our 
expense and purchase price will be refunded 


Adopted by the Pullman Co. and all 
the great railroads for buffet, dining cars, 
and freight refrigeration. Testimonials 


from all. 
- Booklet is full of valu- 
Write for able information on 


Valuable FREE care and economical 


use of refrigerators. 
Booklet. Also describes and 


catalogues Bohn 
Syphon Refrigerators, with half-tone photo- 
graphs. FREE--write for it. 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
12 East 6th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Zinc Lined Refrigerators Cause Disease 


That stale smell about a refrigerator is a danger signal. The zine is cor- 
roding and the oxide poisoning milk and food 


McCray Refrigerators 


Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass or Wood Lined 


All Sizes, For Residences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, 
Grocers, Markets, Florists, Etc. 
Are endorsed by physicians, hospitals and prominent people. 


The McCray System of Refrigeration 


insures perfect circulation of pure cold air, absolutely dry. McCray 
Refrigerators are lined throughout with Porcelain Tile or Ordorless Wood 
(no zine is used.) They are Dry, Clean and Hygienic, of superior cun- 
Struction, are wnmequalled for economy of ice, and can be iced 
from outside of house. Every refrigerator is guaranteed, 


McCray Refrigerators are also Built to Order 


Catalogues and Estimates Free 
Catalogue No. 38 for residences; No. 45 for hotels, public institutions, clubs, 
etc.; No. 56 for meat markets; No. 63 for grocers. 
Mention this magazine and we will send you free a valuable book, 
** How to Use a Refrigerator.’’ 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 286 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
mM. L oN. T . Be Washington, D.C., 620 F St... NW, 
2 Main 8, 
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How Many Profits 


Do You Pay 


There is no better furniture made than our best 
grades we offer direct to you at two-thirds to one- 
half retail prices. Our special Furniture Cataiogue 
is a beauty; it contains goods that will meet 
the most exacting : 
requirements and at 
prices that will please 
the most economical 
buyer. 


Solid Mahogany 
Table AY Retail 
This beautiful single pedestal 4 Price, $15 
table is made of genuine mahog- 
any in the high polish or in the 
dull finish. 28-in. round top 
supported by artistic base, 
handsomely carved, with 
large claw feet. Thoroughly 
high-grade and guaranteed 
to be exactly as represented. 
Fine enough for any home. 
Weight 75 lbs. Order Number R16. Our price, $9.75; 


quartered oak, $8. 


Genuine Leather 


This beautiful quarter-sawed oak, best grade genuine 
leather Couch could not possibly be improved upon in 
any way, except by expensive hand carving. It sells at 
retail for $50 and sometimes as high as $75. Made in 
the golden, weathered or Antwerp, birch or mahogany 
finish. Leather covered, in dark olive, maroon, red or 
russet, and can be washed with soap and water without 
in any way affecting its color or texture. Weighs 125 lbs. 
Size, 30x78 inches. Order No. R9506. Price, $29.00. 


Write for our Furniture Catalogue RK. It 
contains a large collection of fine furniture at_prices 
that will surprise you. Ask for Catalogue KK. We send 
it free upon request—write today. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Michigan Ave. & Madison St., Chicago 
Our reputation protects you 








Striight $4 00 


The New Kind. Savesspace. Sets close up to wall. 
Can throw back top without striking 
woodwork. or plaster. Has corner hinges, 
Strong and durable. Finely made. Fur- 
nished in many styles and sizes. Costs no 
more than old styles. Sent direct from 
factory. 


DRESSER 
TRUNKS 


A Bureau and Trunk Combined 


Everything within easy reach. No 
rumaging for clothing, No heavy 
trays to lift. Light, smooth-sliding 
drawers. Perfectly durable. Holds 
as much as any other trunk. Sent 
privilege of examinaticn. 

Write for Trunk Booklet A 2304 


The Homer Young Co.,Ltd., Toledo 0. 








yy develop or reduce 
any part of the body, 


A Perfect Complexion Beautifier 
and Remover of Wrinkles. 


Dr. JOHN WILSON GIBBs' 
THE ONLY 
Electric Massage Roller 


(Patented United States, Europe, Canada.) 
“A new beautifier which is warranted to 
produce a_ perfect complexion, removing 
wrinkdes and add facial blemishes. Will de. 
velopor reduce, as desired. A very pretty ad. 
dition to the toilet-table.""—Chicago Tribune, 
** This delicate Electric Beautifier removes all 
facial blemishes. Itis the ou/y positive remover of wrinkles and crow's-feet, 
It never fails to perform all that is expected.""—Chicago 7 imes-Herald. 
“Atonestrokethe art ofacquiring beauty has be« ome simplified. Any woman 
may achieve beauty at home and unaided. She will discharge the army ot 
beautifiers she employs to exercise their arts upon her and buy the Electric 
Massage Roller. The Roller will do the rest."—N. Y. World. 


FOR MASSAGE AND CURATIVE PURPOSES 


An Electric Roller in all the term implies. (Magnetized attached to 
batterles are not.) The invention of a physician and electrician known 
throughout this countryand Europe. A most perfect complexion beautifier, 
Will remove wrinkles, *‘crow-feet’’ (premature or from age),and all facial 
blemishes--POSITIVE. Whenever electricity is to be used for massaging 
or remedial purposes, it has noequal. No charging. Will last forever, 
Always ready for use on ALL PARTS OF THE BODY, forall diseases. For 
Rheumatism and Nervous Diseases, aspecific. The professional standing of 
the inventor, with the approval of this country and Europe, is a perfect 
guarantee. PRICE: GOLD, $4.00; SILVER, $3.00, each. By mail, 
or office of Gibbs’ Co., 1870 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Book Free of 

s THE ONLY ELECTRIC ROLLER. 
Copyright 1900. 
Beware of Imitators and Fraudulent Rollers. 
- rn 


cB 


Copyright. 


es 3 z 

“Can take a pound a day offa patient, 0» put it on. Other systems may tem- 

porarily alleviate, but this is sure and Jermanent.”—N. Y. Sun, Aug., 1891. 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 

DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 


For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. — 
Purely Vegetable. Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE, Your reduction 
is assured—reduce to stay. One month's treatment, #5,00, Mail or office, 
1870 Broadway, New York. REDUCTIO RANTEED. 

**On obesity, Dr. »bs is the recognized authori ”. Y. Press, 1899. 
“The cure is positive and permanent.’ Y. Herald, July 9, 1893. 


= 
Renaissance design in solid oak, An werp finish. 


Mitchell’s ciai. 


Like all products of the old, well-known 
factory, shows marked individuality. 
FACTORY PRICE on this piece or on 
furniture for any part of the house cheer- 


fully quoted. Photo reproduction submitted 


upon application. 
THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO. 


Established 1836 Cincinnati, O. 630 Race Street. 
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Absolute Range Perfection 


Sold for Cash or on Monthly Payments. 


MEME S10 to $20 
Saved. 


Your 
money 


refunded 


months’ 


trial if 


Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


is not 50 per cent. better than others. My superior location 
on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled 
labor are cheaper and best, enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range at a clean saving of $10 to $20. Freight 
paid east of the Mississippi River and north of the Tennessee 
Line; equalized beyond. Send for free catalogues of all 
styles and sizes, with or without reservoir, for city, town or 
country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 


611 Summit St., . = Toledo, Ohio. 
(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE Man.) 


There are CHEATS being sold 


By swindling upholsterers as 


PANTASOTE 


These cellulose imitations look like Pantasote, 
but their surfaces become hard and brittle, 
crack, scale and crumble, are dangerously in- 
flammable and generally worthless. 


Pantasote grows handsomer with 
use, remains always flexible, never 
cracks, peels nor rots, is fire- 
proof, and can be cleansed with 
soap and water. It looks exactly 
like Morocco, wears as well and 
costs but half as much. 

Adopted by U. S. Government 
for ambulance upholstery and 
used by leading railway and 
steamship lines, 
earrlage and furni- 
ture upholsterers. 


The name Pan- 
tasote is always 
stamped on selvage 
edge. 

Sample, 6x15 
inches, for 2-cent 
Stampand yourup 


holsterer’s name. 


A plece 18x18 
inches for 25 cents 
in stamps. 


PANTASOTE CO., Dept. D., 1! Broadway, New York. 








BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 


Ship anywhere ‘‘ On Approval,” al- 
lowing furniture in your home five days, to 
be returned at our expense and money re- 
funded if not perfectly satisfactory. 

We Prepay Freight to all points east 
of the Mississippi River and north of Ten- 
nessee line, allowing freight that far 
toward points beyond. 


No. 1803 
Ladies’ Desk 


Polished or dull finish, 
Pri 
Price, Mahogany, : 
As good as sells for $4.00 more. 
No. 1805 Mahogany Rocker 
| 


Upholstering samples free. 
Our Price, direct on approval, ,@2% 


Unsurpassed for eleganceand 
style andas good as sells for 
$8.00 more. 


No. 1804 Bookcase 


Is 53 inches high and 50 inches 
wide. Piano polish finish. 
Price, Golden Quartered 

Oak, on approval ....... 82 
Price, Mahogany,......... 25. 


As goodas selis for $8.00 more 


Our large Catalogt 
shows 600 pieces of I 
fashionable Furniture, 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY, 


22-84 Ionia St., . GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


J 


" ) ARAM 
ANG 


wurned i are SAFE. 


NO _ bsever eee NICKEL 
POISON STEEL WARE. 


he BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of U 8 Court, pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 


If substitutes are offered, write us. 
Sold by First-class Department and House-furnishing F 
Stores. Send for new Booklet. F 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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The Rock Island 
States of America 


The Rock Island System is distinctively the highway to the great 
resorts and wonders of the west. It crosses the great Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers at important points, reaching out to the marvelous 
Rocky Mountains, the Garden of the Gods and the various mountain 
resorts, extends from the northern resorts in the lake region of 
Minnesota to the Gulf of Mexico and enters by its own lines that 
natural wonder of the world, 


Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


Hot Springs, with its annual pilgrimage of 150,000 visitors, is a city 
of magnificent hotels and beautiful homes, having seventy-two hot springs 
with a daily flow of 650,000 gallons of healing water with a temperature 

from 96 to 158 degrees Fahrenheit. Its climate is frequently 
compared to that of Italy, and is famous for its mildness, 
exhilaration and sunshine. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island System, Chicago, III. 
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SEEING THE SIGHTS 


of San Francisco’s Chinatown, with a Guide, is a novel experience. It is perfectly 

safe and proper, too, but is only one of thousands of equally entertaining possi- 

bilities of a California trip. The Springtime is California’s most attractive and 
healthful season. GO NOW! The journey is accomplished with 
comfort and safety, if you place yourself in the hands of the 
expert attendants on the 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
Newest and most luxurious of transcontinental trains. 
Leaves Chicago daily at 7:45 P. M., Kansas City at 10:40 A.M. Less than three 
days to Los Angeles. Through cars to Pasadena, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and San 
Francisco. Lowest altitudes and most southerly course of any line across the continent. 
Compartment and standard sleeping cars; dining, buffet-library and observation cars. 
Electric lights; electric fans; daily market reports; bath; barber. 
Route: Rock Island and El Paso-Northeastern Systems, Chicago to El Paso; Southern 
Pacific Company, El Paso to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Tickets and full information at all railroad ticket offices in the United States and 
Canada. Beautifully illustrated literature, descriptive of California, sent ou receipt of 


six cents in stamps. JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, Chicago, III. 
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GPS mon 


dy y 


CHICAGO TO 


CALIFORNIA 
Oregon, Washington 


With correspondingly low rates from all points, for colonist one-way 
tickets, good in Pullman tourist sleeping cars through without change to 


Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles. Double berth in tourist 
sleeping car only $6.00. os and Personally Conducted Excursions. 


For first-class sleeping car passengers only. The most luxuriously 
equipped train in the world. Leaves Chicago 8.00 p.m. daily. Less 
than three days en route Chicago to San Francisco. 


F 
G 
H 
; The Overland Limite 
y 
‘ 
h 


rade 


The Best of Everything 


Y Compartment, observation, drawing-room, dining and buffet-library cars, 

% with barber and bath, through without change. Electric lighted through- 
out. ‘Two other fast daily trains leave Chicago 

¥—) at 10.00 a.m. and 11.30 p. m. 


Os) All agents sell tickets via the UNION . 
ik Chicago & North-Western, SNALale 
) y Union Pacific and MTN fT | 
WY Southern Pacific (7) ways 
nN Railways 
Q 


Q Qe 


AY 


Y 


KY, 
iiss 
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about Colorado 
for 6 cents. 


sea level, where the air is light and dry and easy to \Burlington 

breathe —that is why so many persons in ill health go | ant 
there. A country more delightfulthan Switzerland in scenic 
attractions, an ideal place to rest, with a number of golf courses, plenty of the 
best trout fishing, and with large and small game in abundance. A “country 
filled with really good hotels, boarding-houses and ranch houses, where you can 
live and enjoy life for very little money. . 

That is what Colorado is. It is not an expensive place to visit, indeed there are few 
places where you can get so much for so little, and it only takes two nights on the road 
to get there from the Atlantic Coast, only one night from Chicago or St. Louis. 

Our book on Colorado tells all about the country in an interesting way. It is full of 
illustrations and maps. It will tell you all about Colorado. The price is six cents in 
postage stamps. Will you not send to me for a copy and read it carefully to find out 
whether that is not just the place for you to go next summer to spend your vacation? 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. @ Q. Ry., CHICAGO 


A COUNTRY anywhere from 6,000 to 15,000 feet above [iim 
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TWO DAILY TRAINS 


“Sunset Limited” 
“Pacific Coast Express” 


(HOTELS ON WHEELS.) 
PULLMAN, TOURIST EXCURSION SLEEPERS. ATLANTIC TO PACIFIC WITHOUT CHANCE. 


$50 New York to California 
NEW PASSENGER STEAMERS NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, time tables, lowest rates, 
Pullman and Steamer tickets, baggage checked to all destinations, address any agent 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


BOSTON, MASS., 170 WASHINGTON STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 109 SOUTH THIRD STREE T. 
BALTIMORE, MD., 109 ST BS) 
CHICAGO, ILL., 193 CLARK STREET. 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥., 129 SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET. 
CINCINNATI, O0., 53 EAST FOURTH STREET. 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastera Passenger Agent, 


Broadway or 1 Battery Place, New York City, 
MeCORMICK, Pass. Traffie Manager, 


’. B. MORSE, Asst. Pass. Traffie M’g'rs E. 0. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Houston, Texas. 


Parties Included a : _ 
April 4th, May 9h, June 2th—All Europe via Mediterranean Greatest Success of its Age 


Route, 85 days, $630; 107 days, $810. 


June 27th, July 4th—British Isles, Holland, Belgium, and France, 
with extensions to Germany, The Rhine, Switzerland, I HE 


and Italy, 43 days, $280; 50 days, $355; 66 days, $465. 


July 4th—Lendon, Switzerland, Germany, and Paris, 46 days, 
via FOUR-TRACK 


July 4th—Speeial Vacation Party, 66 days, $420. 


Write for illustrated descriptive program, also ** Ratl and 
1.’ By mail free. NE W S 


Ocean. 


Steamship and Railroad Tickets by all Lines. 
Twenty-eicht years experience, 


R. H. CRUNDEN & CO. AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
118 Broadway, N. Y.; 26 School Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
: } 1 OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION. 


220 Sonth Clark Street, Chicago, IL 


Published Monthly by 


NORWAY, GEORGE H. DANIELS 
Sweden, Russia General Passenger Agent 
oe most eee isit —— = 
resting countries i ed by 
Cruise of 42 days eng the eatne ioe NEW YORK CENTRAL 
express steamer ‘“‘KAISERIN,” specially & HUDSON RIVER R.R. 


chartered for our party. 
RATES, $275 AN D UP. a Reet Se ws will be sent free to gay 
All necessary expens s address in Nort merica for 50 ce ants a year; for- 
ry perce included. end for illus- eign countries $1.00. Single copies, rapa iy Sold 


trated programme. Programmes ready for various 
by all newsdealers. Address George H. Daniels, 
Buropean tours ranging from $260 to $800. General! Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 


FRANK Cc. CLARK, +a Brcetwave New York, 
9 State St., BOSTON. 
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From Chicago, every day, February 15 to April 30, via the 
CHICACO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY. 


To California you have the advantage of the new overland service of the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL & UNION PACIFIC LINE. 


Three through trains, Chicago to San Francisco, every day. 
To North Pacific Coast points you have the choice of the above route or that via St. Paul 


and Minneapolis, with double daily train service. 
Only $33 Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and many other Pacific Coast 
points. Only $30.50 Chicago to Spokane. Only $30 Chicago to Salt Lake City, Butte or Helena. 
Above rates are called colonist second-class rates. Tickets are good in tourist sleepers, in which the rate 
for a double berth, Chicago to San Francisco, is $6, Tourist sleepers are clean, comfortable and economical. 


A postal card will bring you complete information. 
F. A. MILLER, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chieago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Union Paeifie R. B., 
Omaha, Neb. Chieago, Il. 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY GO. 


OF .. NEw .. YORK. 
1903 . 


1876 
Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


The list of our insurances is a long one. But it is only a 


IDELITY BONDS. . . . 
=p EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY partial list. 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT . . We do not put all our eggs in one basket. That is a way 

HEALTH . we have of insuring our insurance business. 

STEAM BOILER Read the list and send to us for information about insurance 

PLATE GLASS against the one or more hazards that you need to insure against. 


BURGLARY. . . . . . Remember that we have led in business for twenty-seven 
FLY WHEEL years, that we have paid for losses sixteen millions of 


BONDED LIST . dollars and that our business is the largest in the country. 


WM. P. DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, ( ALEXANDER E. ORR, ANTON A. RAVEN, 

ALFRED M. HOYT, W. G. LOW, : HENRY E. PIERREPONT, JOHN L. RIKER, 

A. B. HULL, J. G. McCULLOUGH, DIRECTORS . ( GEO. F. SEWARD, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
WM. J. MATHESON, GEO. G. WILLIAMS. 


HENRY CROSSLEY, First Assistant Secretary. 


GEO. F. SEWARD, President. : 
ROBT, J. HILLAS, Secretary-Treasurer. FRANK E. LAW, Second Assistant Secretary. 
EDWARD C. LUNT, Third Assistant Secretary, 
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RACYCLES /” 


HANG 


LIKE 
THis 


eee a TEM LeT 
Making Axie A Lever 
= Balls the Fulerum 


Get in Line! j Gas 
NE EASY-RUNNING, SELF - OILING I L ata 3 


RACYCLE 


Worth a dozen unmechanical, squeaky bicycles that WEars 
constantly need repairs. The driving power of all [ff ; CONES 
bicycles is on the outside of the bearings, like a horse Q& ‘ a bromnad , 
hitched up outside the shafts. The RACYCLE alone 

applies the power between the bearings, giving the rider F. ALLS 
the same speed results with 30% less work. Four § mL 
Racycles sold to any one style of other makes. No oe) 

cheap Racycles, but secure agency for your town } ai 


and get your's cheap. pe aay HARD 
MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO., Middletown, Ohio. f a 


Ten Days FREE TRIAL 
7 ES ee cat ee et ee 
Te yeti! D. op ,spprovalte 

~ s 


TRADE MARK P ‘ 
REGISTERED ‘ = New 1903 Models 

| “*Belll: 1 97 complete a 
WATERPROOF <Bellise, ke? Start ais 


“Siberia: $12.75 
} J an, ® beauty . 
COURT Va‘ MNeudort,”? 2001 Racer $14.75 
. bd smn0 better bicycles at any price. 
NM ef Any other make or model you want at 
PLASTER bcs HE oe ee one-third usual price. Choice of any 
4 \ ae standard tires and best equipment on 


Wy all our bicycles. Strongest guarantee. 

Heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nails, ~ nay RIDER AGENTS WANTED in every town to buy 
Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, ag sample wheel at mar eng Fie ob ice take orders for 
Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly yen ’ 4 Ondchand Wh is $2 to $8. 

. a : + nd-han $8. 
Relieves Chilblains, Frosted DO Noo soy a cane until aor written me free 


Ears, Stings of Insects, Chafed catalog with large photographic engravings and full descriptions 


or Blistered Feet, Callous MEAD GYGLE GQ.z Dept. 41 A, Chicago 


Spots, etc., etc. 

A coating on the sensitive parts will-pro- 
tect the feet from being chafed or blistered 
by new or heavy shoes. 

Applied with a brush and immediately 
dries, forming a tough, transparent, color- 
less waterproof coating. 

MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, 
BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, Etc., 
are all liable to bruise, scratch, or scrape 
theirskin. ‘* NEW-SKIN ”’ will heal these 
injuries, will not wash off, and after it 
is applied the injury is forgotten, as 
**NEW-SKIN’’ makes a temporary new 
skin until the broken skin is healed under it. 
EACH 
Pocket Size (Size of Illustration) = = 10¢€ 
Family Size = = = = = = = = 25c¢ 
2 oz. Bottles (for Surgeons and Hospitals) 50¢ 


At the Druggists, or we will 
mail a package anywhere in the 


United States on receipt of price. ee model gents’ 
$ i 0 95 Newton Bicycle. All styles and makes at ASTONISHINGLY 


si a 


] ‘KS. F . Je offer evet 
Douglas Mig. Co., vept.20 Been noe renee. See ihe iret mentees ere 


107 Fulton Street, New York ' SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, ILL 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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CARPETS 
Curains, ete BY MAIL 


Oan be selected at your own fireside from our 


catalogue, which shows a large assortment of 
patterns in their actual colors. 
Best Goods at Lowest Prices 
It is a broad statement to make, but we assert 
without fear of contradiction, that our prices are 
far and away below any quoted by any merchant 
in any town or city inthe U.S. 
The Famous Sultana Cottage Car- 
Rete 25 cents = yard; The Best All 
ool Extra Super Ingrain made at 
59 cents per yard; Axminsaters, which 
not so long ago only the wealthy could 
buy. are yours at 98 centa per yard. 
% Other lines priced ogneky low, 
We make no charge for sewing. 
WE PAY FREIGHT on con- 
ditions as stated in catalogue. 
Write for catalogue; it’s free. 










































BRASS BAND 


it gives instructions for amateur bands. 





1 $298 Gem Steel Range 


Six Holes, from factory, (less 
reservoir or shelf). $17.98 with Res. & H. 
Closet. Oven 18x20x13 in. Top 46x28 In. 
Height to top 29 in. Made of cold rolled 
steel, asbestos lined, nickel trimmed, 
porclained reservoir, heavy cast 
linings, duplex grate. Write for 
catalogue stoves and furniture 


Our bargains the greatest ever offered. 
MODERN STOVE MFG. CO. 
E248 Teutonic Bldg., Chicago, in, 





MADE $405 THE FIRST MONTH 


writes FRED. BLODGETT, of N. Y. J. L. BARRICK, 
of La., writes: “Am making $3.00 to $8.00 
every day I work.” MRS. L. M. ANDERSON, 
of Iowa, writes: “I made $3.80 to $6.50 a day.” 
Hundreds doing likewise. So can you. 
, &5. to $10. daily made plating jew- 
elry, tableware, bicycles, metal goods 
with gold, silver, nickel, ete. Enor- 
mous demand. We teach you FREE 









i Write now. Offer free. Address 


G. GRAY & Co., Plating Works, Miami Bidg., CINCINNATI, 0. 








ALLIGATOR 


PYUNS TUREPROOF 
SELF-HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 


ENAILS,TACKS AND GLASS_WILL NOT LET THE AIR OUT. 


ALL SIZES ° 















E 
: 
: 


7 
4 
NOW Pen PAIR 
ONLY Sree PREPAID 
examination anywhere. No 
Z deposit required. Ex- ress paid only when cash 
accom panies order. atalog free, with descrip- 
tion and key to this illustration. 


"108 
©Sent 0.0.D. subject to Fe 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & Healy 
‘‘Own-Make”’ Instruments are preferred by Thomas 
Orchestra, Banda Rossa, Mascagni, etc. Lowest 
prices. Big Catalog; 1000 illustrations; mailed free; 


LYON & HEALY, 38 Adams St., Chicago 
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Diamonds 
ON CREDIT 


Tonite. is only one stage 








of life—that of extreme 
poverty — where Dia- 
monds are out of place. 
The wearing of a Dia- 
mond is prima facie 
evidence of easy, pros- 
perous circumstances if 
not of actual wealth. A 
Diamond is the badge of 
prosperity, and whether 
in business or society, a 
requisite of success. To 
be successful, you must 
look successful, and to 
look successful, you 
must wear a Diamond. 


GhAe 
LOFTIS 


Easy Payment 


PLAN 


has removed every difficulty in the way of an honest person who 
desires to wear Diamonds. No matter how far away they may be 
they have only to makea selection from our illustrated catalogue, 
wad tava any Diamond ring, stud, brooch, locket, earrings, cuff 
buttons, a high-grade watch or other article handed to them at their 
own door and left for examination. All charges for delivery will be 
prepaid, and if the article is not entirely satisfactory, your 
money will be promptly refunded. If you prefer to examine 
the article before paying any money whatever, we will send 
the Diamond to your Express office, where, if it pleases you in 
every way, and is much better value for the price asked than 
you can secure elsewhere for spot cash, youcan make the first or 
ment and take the Diamond. Ineither case, you will have eight 
full months for paying the balance in equal monthly payments. 
Remember, that we pay all delivery charges, and 
refund first payments promptly on return of the 
goods within a reasonable time. 

Weare the largest house in the world in our line of business and 
one of the oldest (Established 1858). We refer to any bank in 
America. For instance: ask your local bank how we stand in the 
business world. They will referto their Dun or Bradstreet book of 
commercial ratings, and tell you that no house stands higher in 
credit, promptness or reliability, and that our representations may 
be accepted without question. 

We Give a Guarantee Certificate 
with every Diamond; make liberal exchanges at any time, allowing 
full price paid fora Diamond in exchange for other goods or a 
larger one. Oncash sales we make a most startling proposition. 
We actually permit you to weara Diamond of your own selection 
for an entire year at an expense of less than ten cents per 
week; then if you wish to return it, we refund all of_your 
money—less ten per cent. Write for full particulars. 

You will find our pric- 
es from 10 to 20 per cent 
lower than those of 
other houses, for we 
buy and sell more Dia- 
monds than any other 
house in our line of busi- 
ness and carry a stock 
of nearly a million dol- 
lar's worth of loose 
and |mounted goods. 
Please write to-day 
for our beautiful 
Catalogue and our 
booklet which an- 
awers every ques- 
tion that you could 
possibly ask in re- 
gard to our prices, 
goods, terms and 
system. Itis worth 
ite weight in gold 
to any intending 
purchaser. 


LOFTIS BROS. @ CO. 


Diamond Importers and 
Manufacturing Jewelers 
Dept.)D3 4,92, 94, 96 and 98 State St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. VU. S. A. 
Opposite Marshall Field & Co. 
Copyright 1902, Loftis Bros & Co. 








When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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30 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


We are the largest manufacturers of 
Vehicles and Harness in the world 
selling to consumers exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


. GRA but ship anywhere for ex- 


amination, guaranteeing 
safe delivery. 
You are out new way 

of dealing 
direct with 
the factory for 
carriages and har- 
: ness has come to stay. It is foolish to 
65 styles of pay three or four profits on a carriage. 
The only question is—which factory? 
Try ours. Weare not agents. Wedon’t 
buy parts and put them together. We 
um make carriages complete, of honest ma- 
Our name on 5 terials. Ours is a large, complete and 
your vehicle is Bey independent factory. 
a guarantee of on Our illustrated catalogue is our salesman, 
quality and cor- | 7 We willsend it toyou/ree. It shows you 
reptamee tan : our immense stock, and explains our lib- 

j . ve eral guarantee. If you are notentirely sat- 
style. ‘ eek isfied with a purchase, we willrefund your 

y 7 \ money and pay freight both ways. 
<= —— The Columbus Carriage & Harness Company, 
No. 628—Full Leather Top Buggy with Factory and General Office, Columbus, 0. 
leather covered bows, rubber covered Western Office and Distributing House, St. Louis. Mo, 
steps, roller rub irons and Kelly Write to nearest office. 
Rubber Tires. Price $68. 
As good as sells for $30 more. 


} nothing if not 
satisfied. We 
make 1g5styles 


No. 719—Driving Wagon with Bike of vehicles and 
Gear and % in. Kelly Rubber Tires. 
Price $55.50. 

As good as sells for $40 more. harness. 


Gur prices on 
both vehicles The Humphrey Crescent No. 8 


2 2SS 

and harnes Instantaneous Water Heater 
represent the is used in more homes than any other heater made in the world. It will 
Z al f heat a tubful of water for your bath while you undress—at a cost of about one 
actual cost o ! 

; cent for gas; always ready—day or night. Hot water starts the moment the 
material and match is applied. 


making, plus Height 30 inches. r Other Heaters 


one profit. We Made of beautifully 
P sieieaiadl emer $15.00 to $45.00 
make every 
vehicle and Manufacturers’ .. for either gas 
- harness we sell, price only £ a ae 
No. 5083—Fine Victoria and we sellonly ' Heaters use 
Top Stanhope. Price $1387. 7 


direct to the 


Guaranteed as good as sells for 


$50 more. 


consumer, 


q less gas than 
' any other kind, 
e because they 


with nickel-plated 
shelf and bracket. 


utilize every 
available heat 
unit in the gas. 


a Simply and 
Shipped any- i a 
where for F, installed. 


30 Days’ Trial 


Visitors 
are 
always 
welcome 
at our 


factory. 


No. 305—Canopy Top Surrey. Price $127. 
Guaranteed 
as good as selis for $50 more. 


Large Catalogue FREE—Send for it. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
ELKHART, IND. 


Write to-day for our beautiful book, ‘‘ The Luxury of a Bath "—FREE. 


HUMPHREY MFG. AND PLATING CO., 
Dept. C. . . KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.’’ 
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For nearly fifty years we have made Rose growing a specialty. With 
seventy greenhouses anda = = overa — plants ns may fairly 
claim to be the Leading Rose Growers of America. Once a year we 
make this special offerof OUR GREAT TRIAL COLLECTION of 


16D. &C. ROSES tor $1.00 


sent by mail, postpaid, anywhere in the United States. Satisfaction and safe 
Siuaanaionaal Each variety labeled. Superb, strong, hardy, ever-blooming 
kinds, not wo alike. Allon their own roots. Will bloom continuously this year. 
The collection includes two great Hoses. CLIMBING CLOTILDE SOUPERT 
and the NEW RAMBLER ROSE RUBIN. 
ou mention this magazine when pbb sg we will send you areturn cheek for 25 cents, 
which we will accept as cash on a future order. 
REE to all who ask for it, whether ordering the above collection or not, the 34th annual 
of Our New Guide te Rose € tere he 1 » npn ae Rose ¢ casanogue of 
Tells how togrow and describes our famous Roses and all other 
——. aol an “orrers at Lowest prices a complete list of FLOWER and 
VEGE TABLE. SEEDS. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 


70 Greenhouses. Established 1850. 


Every home builder and house owner ought to know something about natural wood 
finishing. We have condensed some useful information on this subiect in pamphlet form, 
and mail it free upon request. Write us, we are /glad to tell what we know about 
natural woods and how to finish them. 


Tat BG BROTHERS, LIMITED, VARNISH MANUFACTURERS, 


NEWYORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE CHICAGO CINCINNATI ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
FACTORY. AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 


Nothing better in quality can be meade 


has 3 cutting blades; weighs but 2 ozs.; is 
light enough for the desk, strong enough for 
orchard or camp; price, in kid pocket, ebony 
handle, #1.% ivory 1.50; choicest pearl 
and highest finish, $2.00, postpaid. Our 
adv. is for the purpose of getting into direct tr: ee with consumers. The Maher 
& Grosh Knives, Razors, Scissors, etc., are hand-forged 
n razorsteel. They are made on honor, tested 
erely and w ted. Pruning knife, : 

grafting -: budd 35c.; 3-blz 
Orchar« i 81.00, The lower cut 
shows ou c.2-blade jack-knife, 
For awhile will mail sample for 48e., 
5 for $2.00. Our 60c. Steel 
) Shears and 75c. knife free by 
mail for #1.00. Colorado stock 
knife, 3 blades, $1.00. Send for 
Fp gy list —_— “How - 
Use a or.’’ Hollow Groun 

MAHER & GROSH CO., 77A Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. Razor and Strop, $1.33. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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OXYDONOR 


Oxygen is Life’s Necessity—without it man dies, 
byt when the blood is well filled with it, man lives in 
the full enjoyment of health. 

Oxydonor compels the whole organism to drink 
freely of oxygen from the air, and sets in operation 
an energizing, irresistible, vital force which elim- 
inates disease of every form by natural process. 

Rheumatism, Sciatica, Catarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Pneumonia, Influenza, La Grippe, Paralysis, 
Locomotor Ataxia, Indigestion, Debility, Diabetes, 
Nervous Prostration and ali Nervous Complaints, 
Blood and Skin Diseases, etc., are cured by the use 
of Oxydonor at any reasonable stage. 

Oxydonor supplies to any person who uses it 
rightly, restoration from any disease, followed by 
vigorous health, affording physical and mental 
Jorce unknown to medicine-takers. 

Oxydonor is not amedicine nor a battery, but it is 
something infinitely superior to all things used in 
the past. It lasts a lifetime and will serve the 
family. Successfully used in all“climates and for 
all diseases. 

Write ¢o-day for instructive literature and reports 


of many cures. 
PARALYSIS 
Toledo Board of Education. 
President, La Fayette Lyttle. 
Business Manager, Franklin Hubbard. The only wax that keeps the 
Toledo, Ohio, Feb. 2, 1903. 
Dr. H. Sanche & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen:—My wife had a severe attack of par- : 
alysis, and we all feei that she owes her recovery irons Smooth and Clean. 
largely to the faithful use of Oxydonor. 
We think it does wonders when faithfully used. 
There are quite a number of our citizens who have 
used Oxydonor successfully and would not willingly 
be without it. Respectfully yours, 
La Fayette LyTT.Le. 


Mr. J. C. A. Branan, Wholesale Grocer, Atlanta, 
Ga., writes, April, rgor: 
**When our babies were young, we used Oxydonor, 


We found it to be the best remedy for all ailments m — 
of children that we could use. Iam satisfied that it FREE A Chinarette Painting Set, 


saved us many large doctor bills.”’ 


tray, brush and colors, to every pur- 
Beware of DANGEROUS IMITA.- 
ad Taventer DC, He BANCHE: to chaser of five sticks of F. P. C. Wax. 


and Inventor—DR. - SANC 8 
stamped on the GENUINE. L 
LOOK FOR THAT NAME. Send five trade-marks taken from 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO., the sticks to 


bon pan Ae te von : FLATE-PROOF CO., New York City. 
2268 St. Catherine St. , Montreal,Can, 7 


Be Marx RecisTERED. None +. 1B Gu 


pe 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.’’ 
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| DIRECT FROM THE FACTOR Yescusacase, 


$94.00 cenincts “MACEY” 


desk, No. 27A, exactly as illustrated, direct from our factory at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., fre ight prepaid east of the Miss. and north of 
Tenn. (points beyond equalized), sent **On Approval,” to be returned 
at our expense if it is not the best roll-top desk ever sold at the price. 

This desk is 50 in. long, 3 . wide, and 48 in. high. It has 
quartered oak front, closed | » fror é ! > pigeon-holes, 9 
oak front file boxes, ests; e iter awer, with a good 
lock, ball-be ters, 2 in ell arge anti- friction drawers, 
pen racks, 2 stamp dra 21S, 2 Sind awers, 1 card index ducaetie 
letter files com pletely xe good lock), curtain has a Macey- 
Pascal lock very nouse ¢ dust-pro ttoms; itis made 
oo h our sectional construct by wh it can be quickly taken apart 

nd put together, and the entir : 1 our special velvet polished 
finish. It Ys a HIGH G RADE les sk i in every respect. 

NOTE.—Never in the history of the entire Desk business has a desk 
of equal SIZE 1 equal gt ALITY been sold at se low a price. We make 
this desk in large quantities and can ship promptly. (454 for catalogue). 


The most ‘artistic and durable color effects on shingles 
are produced with Shingletint, whichis a scientific com- 
bination of linseed oil, coloring matter, creosote and the 
necessary drying agents. 

Among the many shingle stains offered, Shingletint is 
conspicuous, not only for its superiority, but because it can 
be called for by its distinctive name, thus offering the con- 
sumer protection against inferior goods offered for the 
same purpose. 

When buying Shingle Stains it will be worth while to 
ignore the ‘‘just as good’’ argument and insist upon 


Shingletint. 
Stained woods and descriptive literature sent free upon 


request. 


Berry Brothers, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 
New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 
Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. PATENT APPLIED FOR 


OVI AUCTION REVOLVERS, GUNS, | | THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Melee 





old. Bz argains for use or decorating. Makers of Rue reece = pte aay es including 
st CO! ete S 


Large illustrated r5c. catalogue -mailed 
6c. stamps. FRANCIS BANNERMAN, CARO INDEX AND SECTIONAL 


79 Broadway, N. Y. | BRANCHES: BOOK-CASES 
New York, 343 Broadway. Chicago, N. Y. Life Building. 
Boston, 178 Federal St. Philadelphia, 13th and Market Sts. 


6°/. PER ANNUM, TAXES PAID 


J‘ order to take care of our rapidly increasing business, we propose to 
enlarge our factories at Grand Rapids, Michigan, in April, 1903; and 
in order ate so, offer for sale, at par, 1000 shares of $100 each of our 6 
per cent, Treasury Preferred Stock. This stock is CUMULATIVE— 
pays 3 percent. SEMI-ANNUALLY, and the TAXES ARE PAID by 
the company. Subscriptions will be received until April 15th, 1903 
For particulars address Fred Macey, Chairman, The Fred Macey Com- 
pany, Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
REFERENCES: Any Agency of Bradstreet or R. G. Dun & Co., or 
any b Pen nba vids. ‘ 
r superiority of design, material, construction, 
Gold Medals work1 oni an i finish ** Macey ” furniture re- 
ceived the Gold Medal- he h ighes st award—at both the Pan-American 
and Charleston I xpositi ons. 





THE 16- FOOTER. The biggest, safest, handsomest, com- 
Pletest of its size, and a half to three -fourths of a mile faster per 
hour. Send five stamps for catalogue. Agencies in all large cities. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MANUFACTURING C€0., St. Joseph, Michigan. 


PIERCE ~ VAPOR LAUNCHES 


Excellent models; speedy, seaworthy. 
Noiseless motor, guaranteed safe, reliable. 
Jump Spark igniter, no miss fire. Inside 
reverse, solid propeller. Prices right. Send 
for catalog. 


MPANY, Box 2. Racine, wis. 








Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes. 
Send 10c. for large illustrated catalog giving 
truth in detail about the best and cheapest boats 

Lakefront, 


a attocs RACINE BOAT MFG. C0. aeacines Wis. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan,” 
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HARINFELT 


THE GATE OF SLEEP 


VENTIKATES ITSELF 


THE WARINFELT MATTRESS 


Is new, original and of marked superi It shares the 
best qualities of sterilized ponent ted 0 sok cotton felt, and 
in addition has a most grateful resilience and adaptability of 


its own. Soft, sanitary, invigorating. 
Send for the “Gartsz or SLEEP,” our artistic booklet 


THE HARINFELT CO. ,36 Liberty St., Newark, N. J. 


The only factory that sells to the 
consumers direct. 
samples state how many rooms you 
have to paper; give full particulars. Borders and papers same 
price. a 6 cents tocover postage. A. €. BIDWELL, 


“9 | Print My Own Cards 


Sane Newspaper. Press #5. Larger size, 
18. Money saver. Big profits printing for 
mane Type-setting easy, rules sent. Write 
for catalog, presses, type, paper, &c., to factory. 
THE PRESS C@., Meriden, Conn. 


WALL PAPER 





rOUR REAL ESTATE OR BUSINESS een 


send price and description. Established 20 years; bank refer- 


erences; write to-day FRANK P. CLEVELAND, 
Real Estate Expert, ‘5602 Adams Express Building, 


THE BRIGHT WHITE LIGHT FOR 


MAGIG LANTERNS 


Intenselybrilliant; portable; used everywhere. Electric Calciumand Acety- 
lene Lanterns, Moving Picture Machines and Films. 40,000 Lantern Slides, 
Illustrated Lectures, Comic Bowser stories. Send for great combination offers. 


weeny BROWN & EARLE, Dept. 14, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


VY ele aS 


EOPTICONS and VIEWS 
for Poon Exhibitions, Church Entertainments. 
for illustrating sermons. Many sizes, all prices. Chance for men 
with little capitalto make money. 260page catalog freee 


MCALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York.: 


In sending for | 


Going to move or 
build ? 


If a tenant or own- 


er, then see to it that 
the home has 


Steam or 
Hot Water 


heating — better, more 
healthful heat at less 
cost — no dust or coal 
gases brought into the 
living rooms — far less care required. 

If a landlord, your building heated with 
our apparatus will yield 15 to 25 per cent 
increased rent — and property keeps stead- 
ily rented. 

Cheaper to install now than to wait until Fall. 
It is now very simple to place the apparatus in 
buildings already erected. Need not be connected 
to street water supply. Send at once for valuable 
information. 


ANERIANRADAIOR GONEWY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers Dept. S 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 


See SH s 


WALL PAPER S32 


save ¢" jobber’s and snaiier’s 
giving the number of rooms you have to paper; 


profit; send for samples at once, 
send 6 cents to 

partly cover postage. Address 
H. BIDWELL, Dept. 56, BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


FACE BLEACH 
FOR COMPLEXION 
I will send FREE trial bottle of my 
Face Bleach to any lady sending name and address, 


Mme. A. RUPPERT, 6 E.14th St., New York City 


‘For TALKING-MACHINES 


A SPEED INDICAT®OR, which registers the correct 
speed of each selection before starting the machine there 
by obtaining the best possible results from records. 

diseord caused by ehanging the speed while the 

a hine is running, can be avoided by equi 
your instrument with a HILTON SPEE 

PN ICATOR. Send for Circular. Prices greatly 


reduced. Sold by Dealers and 
New York, N.Y. 


SA LESM E 4 “See 
WANTED. 
Harrison 
BIG WAGES «i. Blue Fiage 
Wickless, tove for 
are and adier New, 
onderful invention. Enor- 
mous demand. Eve y buys. 
ler. nm its own 
fuel gas from kerosene oil. A 
spoonful of oil makes a hogshead of fuel g Cheapest, 
safest _ fuel, No dirt, ashes or = a bills. on a. 
np rite for special offer, 
WORLD 1 G. CO., 5236 World Building, PCINCINNATI, r0. 


READ 
LUNG & MUSGLE CULTURE 


The most_instructive book ever published on the 
vital subject of 


BREATHING & EXERCISE 


64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already sold. 

Correct and Incorrect Breathing described by 

diagrams, etc. Book sent on receipt of 1o cents. 
P. von BOECKMANN, e s. 

1262 Martford Building, w YORE 


When yeu write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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10 Dresses Any Man or Woman 


COMPLETE FROM HEAD TO TOE IN LATEST STYLE. 


To iatroduce direct to the wearer our Ladies’ and 
Men’s Custom Tailoring we will make the first twenty 
thousand suits absolutely to measures sent us for only 
$10 and give the following complete outfits PREE. 
Actually $28 value for either Ladies’ or Men’s outfit 
for only $10 and nothing to pay until after you receive 
the suit and free outfit and find it just as represented. 
Send us your name and P. O. address and we will send 
Fe Free Samples of Cloth, 5-ft. tape line and measurement 

lank for size of Suit, Hat, Shirt, Shirtwaist and Shoes, 


MEN’S OUTFIT. 
A genuine Cheviot Men’s Sait Made to Measure in the latest 
English Sack Style, well made and a trimmed, such @ 
suit as some tailors charge.. baeiaine «20 
4 Dunlap biock, Derby or Fedor 
air ofstylish Lace Shoes, the new queen last...... 
a ercale Shirt, with collar and cuffe attached 
2 cal of taney Web Hinstts Squpentiere.- 2. 
pair of fancy We ers. 
Japanese Silk Handkerchie®. . . 
A pair of fancy Lisle Thread Sock oe 
Thousands of American Citizens pay daily ‘for this.. 
LADIES’ OUTFIT. TRADE MARK 
A uine Wool Mixed Repellant Latest Style Ladies’ 
Talior-Made Blouse Suit for such ladies tailors’ charee $20.00 
Mohatr Felt or Straw Tetmeed a. : 2.50 
Pair lish Shoes.. 


Lace Ko: 
Handsome Patent Leather Kelt..... 
Thousands of Ladies pay -_— for ta pany a 
orders our 
DON'T DELAY Ai: terise thet 2.00 eras oi 
NO FREE ARTICLES. 
Reference: First National Bank 


GENTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITTING CO., Tacks: Devt: Z7, 242 Market St., Shicagn Chicago. Capsal 812,000,000. 


ease aeceus 7 it Makes No Difference 
Where Your Real Estate 


FIRST 
KEEP AT THE HEAD) e - 

More made-more sold-,\PAIZHS Or Business is Located 

more prizes won'than” P 
¢ ° . 
Send f a oe ogee: Ican sell it for gape cash at a fair 
est ever ag this paper) price. Icanfind [F a buyer for your 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co. 


HOMER CITY", Pa., U.S.A. 


property in less Pag time than any 
one else. If you } want to sell send 
me description 7% and lowest cash 
price. If you js want to buy a 
’ om & business or any kind of real es- 
ae ee ek, beg go te tate, write me the amount you wish to invest and 
kitchen stove, it purifies the foulest tate W hat you want. I have some splendid bar- 
water. Removes every impurity, Zor’ | WB cains on my list 
nis! elicious distille ure Water, ai 
Beats filters. Saves lives and Dr. bills. FR. ANK P. CLEVELAND, Real Estate Expert 
Prevents Typhoid Malaria, other fevers, 5601 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago 
sickness. Only safe water for children. 
Cures disease. Write for Booklet and 
testimonials free. Agents Wanted— 
Men and Women—BiG WAGES. 
ea 7-0 a HARRISON MFG. CO., 
14 Harrison Bldg., Cincinnati,O. 


XS eog J 
CYTM Gan | Judge 


whether we do not sell you 
a better buggy direct from 
factory for that amount than 


ou must pay a 
Yealer $110.00 for. We Ship Without Money. 
A Positive Reli f You exairineit. If you decide in the affirmative and think it the best 
For=—— ef bargain you ever saw for the money, keep it and send us the $63.00; if 
PRICKLY HEAT, not, return at our expense. Trimmed in wool broadcloth or gray or 
CHAFING. drab whip cord. Hair cushion and back with springs. Quick shift shaft 
SUNBURN AND ALL AFFLICTIONS. couplers. Long distance axies. Hand buffed feather Open 
9 OF THE SKIN. rubber head springs. Piano Body. Catalog describes fully. Cut 
this ad out and send to us and we will mail you catalogue Free of 


“‘A Uttle higher in price, perhaps, than worthless substi- 
sitetes Ret commen re it. i. — all odor of perspi- Buggies, Surreys, etc. All the latest styles for 1903. 
ration. i atte avi evel » 
Sample Free. MARVIN SMITH CO., 68 N. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the origina 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





The System 


THAT MADE ALL 


The Only System intrinsically worth 
what you pay for it 


There is only one 
best by 
which to get great 
physical strength 
and perfect health 
only one that is 
intrinsically worth, 
after you are 
through with it, the 
price you paid for 
it. There is only one system that will give you 
extraordinary physical strength, and yet be 
entirely safe, without risk of injury or strain. 


system 


“Strong Men” 
STRONG 


The Only System you cantry, and get 
your money back if not satisfactory 


No other system 
will keep up your 
sustained interest in 
the work. No other 
is as good in every 
way. While the 
best, it is the least 
expensive system 
sold, and really gives 
you all the benefits 

of a complete gymnasium. 
OUR COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IS FREE 


It is sent free of charge to those who buy our 


Bell fromm dealers and send us the dealers’ re- 
ceipt, as well as those who order direct from us. 
It is the best, most complete course in existence. 
The above illustration was posed especially 
by Mr. Harry McCord, of 255 West 15th Street, 
New York City, and shows the Milo Adjustable 
Bar-Bell weighted to 190 pounds. Once he was 
weak and sickly, now he is a strong, athletic 
man, the result of scientific weight lifting. 
Our system will make you as strong as he. 
Write for full particulars and our interesting, 
instructive and scientific booklet on Progres- 
sive Weight Lifting, a copy of which will be 
sent free for 60 days to any one interested in 
Physical Culture. You should get it at once, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Milo Adjustable 


Bar-Bell 


It is the same system, improved, that made 
all *‘strong men”’ strong. It is the only one 
that has been endorsed by every professional 
strong man, even including those who adver- 
tise systems of their own. Itis the only system 
adapted to the strength of a woman, a novice 
ora professional strong man, allowing an in- 
crease in the severity of your work exactly in 
proportion to your gradually increasing 
strength. Ounce by ounce, pound by pound, 
you can increase its weight and your lifting 
capacity, developing, not only one muscle, but 
every portion of your body. 


MILO BAR-BELL COMPAN 


That system is the 
System 


404 N, MERCHANTS’ AND 
» MARINERS’ BUILDING, 





TRIAL LESSON ww 
Physical Culture 


Physical culture, as taught by us, means, first of all, the development of 
SPLENDID VITALITY, SUPERB ENERGIES, STRONG IN- 
TERNAL ORGANS, STOMACH, HEART, LUNGS, ETC. 


All this indicates masterful manly power and womanly beauty, and can be acquired by the 


proper culture of physical forces. Every human being can be vastly benetited by building 
strength in the internal vital organs. Strong arms are always useful, but every one is 
daily, even hourly, in need of strength of the digestive, respiratory and other 

vital centers. By our method you are taught how to strengthen the great 

vital organs. You can then keep freefrom disease, and cure it if 

already ailing. The weakest invalid, the aged, the middle-aged, 

the young, and even the strongest athlete can be benefited by 

increased interna! vigor. 


THE PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 


for 1903 is presenting a year’s course in body-building 
that n be practised at home without apparatus or ex- 
pense. This course represents the life work of Bernarr 
Macfadden, editor of PHysIcAL CULTURE and other 
Magazines, and author of numerous books. The lessons 
are simple, yet the most elaborate ever published. 

The preparatien of the matter and the illustrations 

of this course have cost 


Nearly $2,000. 


It will contain over a hundred photographic illustra- 
tions, posed by the Author, showing in detail, in the 
plainest manner possible, how every internal and exter- 
nal part of the body can be strengthened and developed. 
One trial lesson of this course and 128-page PHYSICAL 
CULTURE MAGAZINE, filled with beautiful illustrations, 
will cost you but 10 cents, stamps or coin. PHYSICAL 
CULTURE MAGAZINE for the year will contain nearly 
1,200 pages of reading matter and about 1,000 illus- 


trations. 
is offered to the most per- 


A $1,000 PRIZE fectly developed man; 


#1,000 PRIZE to the most beautifully and per- 
fectly developed woman. 


Showing 
the 
Physical 
Condition 
of 
Bernarr 
Macfadden 
the 
Editor-in- 
Chief of 
four 
Monthly 
Magazines 
and one 
Weekly 


—— 
SE 


Agents 
Wanted 
Liberal 
Terms 


If yousend $1.00, it 
will pay for a year’s sub- 
scription to PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, containing the entire 
course. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Money refunded without question if not satisfied after 
receiving first lesson. Better send the dollar, but if you want a trial lesson first, send 10 
cents at once. If you send $1.00, state if you desire the course from the beginning. 


Dept. A, PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO., 1123 Broadway, New York City. 


When you write, please mention **‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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for skin and scalp, produces a wealth of hair by the same 
virtues it produces such marvelous beauty of the skin—by the 
restoration of perfectly healthy conditions. Resinol Soap is a 
derivative of the famous Resinol Ointment. It cleanses the 
pores thoroughly—then corrects all affections, imparting a tonic 
influence to the roots of the hair, and 


Produces a Wealthy Growth. 

Its efficacy in removing dandruff, tetter; for scald head, 
itching scalp, falling hair, eczema, etc., has earned the un- 
stinted endorsement ‘of hundreds of prominent physicians. It 
is delightfully pleasant and Jenefcial for toilet, nursery and 
bath. A safe soap to use. Sold everywhere. Sample sent free. 


RESINOL CHEMICAL CO., Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


If you want a complete 
Cost 


home, here it is. 
Beautiful Home rbout #3 ,000 in the 

average locations. 

Hard wood finish All 
complete except Heating Plant. If interested, send stamp for larger 


view, plans, and 16 Design Booklet This is abook No. 12 design, many other ne 1 in 


Send SKETCH of your ideas, I will perfect, estimate, and give 
See list of books classified. 


b has designs from 50 to $1,500 Views, figure 1 pla uns, descriptions and estin 
= ys " 2,500 ich. Sing sok, S13 any two, $1.50 ¢§ for 


“ * 3.500 3 Stpai 1. 


ts stables) R40 10.000 | D>, Se HOR KING 
‘olonial New,03) 1,200 = 8,000 | GRAND RAPIDS, Dept. €. MICH. 


Purifies Perspiration 


in the arm pits, on the dress shields, body, feet, 
and clothing—Spiro Powder. The only known 
remedy for the annoyance of perspirs ation. Dusted 
on the skin and fabric, it positively removes and 
prevents every body odor. Applied to the 
feet and stockings, it makes the feet cool 
and comfortable at once. 


~ Smnpowoer 


Get it at once and be cool, sweet and comfort- 
able. On sale at drug and toilet counters every- 
where. 25c., or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Free samples on request. Guarantee in every box. 

SPIRO COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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WHAT THE 


RT. REV. JOHN SHANLEY 
BISHOP OF NORTH DAKOTA, Says: 


It is because I know it does save 
them, because I know it is God’s 
truth that I take the deepest in- 
terest in the Keeley Cure, and so 

—pemgecaggeaion long as I live I shall raise my voice 
©pium $ having definite pathol Ml in advocating its efficacy. 
9 asily Treat nt 
Tobacco ce at eae a a Rt. Rev. JOHN SHANLEY, 
following Keeley Insti- Bishop of North Dakota. 


& 
tutes: 
Using He Details of treatment and proofs of its success sent free on applica- 
tion to any of the institutes named. 


ALWAYS ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST TO YOU. 


Birmingham, Ala. Crab Orchard, Ky. Omaha, Neb.,, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Hot Springs, Ark. New Orleans, La., Cor. Leavenworth 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 1628-38 Felicity St. and 19th Streets Providence, R. I. 
San Francisco. Cal., Portland, Me. Fargo, N. D. ee s. C. 
1470 Market St. Lexington, Mass. "1 vay.N.H. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
West Haven, Conn. Detroit, Mich., ee - Dallas, Tex., 
Washington, D. C. 86 Lafayette St. aga ngage Bellevue Place. 
211 N. Capitol St. GrandRapids,Mich, White Plains, N. Y. gait Lake City, Utah 
Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, O. Richmond, Va. 
Dwight, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
Charlestown, Ind. BoulderHotSprings Harrisburg, Pa. Waukesha, Wis. 
Marion, Ind. Boulder, Mont. Philadelphia, Pa., Toronto, Ont. 
Des Moines, Ia. Carson City, Nev. 812 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Man. 


**Non-Heredity of Inebriety,” by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed on application. 





LESLIE E. KEEL&£x,M.D., LL.D. 


Varicocele Cured At. Home. 


PAINLESSLY, RAPIDLY & PERMANENTLY. 

Men suffering from weakened nerve force, constant depression, 
gloomy forebodings, fast becoming unfitted for active business 
life, fail to attribute their deplorable state to the proper cause. 
They know they have Varicocele as they have suffered some dis- 
comfort on account of it, particularly while standing. But the evil 
effects due to Varicocele are so gradual that they neglect it until 
the entire system is undermined and they are forced to realize 
that something must be done to prevent them from breaking 
down completely. To such sufferer I say, don’t fall into the 
hands of Quacks—don’t submit to the knife—don’t pay en- 
ormous sums to so-called specialists. After an exhaustive 
study of pelvic and nervous diseases extending through my 
entire medical life, I became convinced some years ago that 
Varicocele was the foundation of almost all nervous break- 
downs among men. I then bent every energy toward the 
discovery of a cure for this disease, and two years ago 
succeeded in perfecting and patenting a simple mechan- 
ical device with which I have since cured 3621 cases. I 
guarantee this device to cure any case of Varicocele 
without inconvenience or loss of time from business. 


I will send sealed my treatise on the cause, 
effect and cure of Varicocele, to any sufferer 
FREE OF CHARGE or my device in a plain, 
sealed package, prepaid upon receipt of $2.00. 


MARK M. KERR, M. D., 


301 Park Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


When you write, please mention ‘* Tne Cosm>politan.’” 
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100 Persons Cured 
Every Day of 


RHEUMATISM 


By Magic Foot Drafts. Sent on 
Approval anywhere in America. 


TRY THEM FREE. 
They Will Cure YOU. 


If you read this, you will probably send for a 
pair of Drafts and be CURED of your rheu- 
matisml. 

The Drafts cured Mrs. W. D. Harriman, wife 
of Judge Harriman, of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

They cured Carl C. Pope, U. S. Commissioner 
at Black River Falls, Wis., of Rheumatic Gout. 

They cured severe rheumatism of the arms, 
neck and back for T.C. Pendleton, Jackson, Mich. 

Mrs. Casper Yahrsdorfer, Jackson, Mich., 70 
years old, was cured in a few weeks, aftet 
suffering for thirty years. 

The Drafts cured James Gilbert, Locomotive 
Dept., Mich. Cent. R. R., Jackson, Mich., after 
27 years of pain. 

They cured Dr. Van Vleck, Jackson, Mich., 
and he is now using them in his practice. 

Letters from these persons and many others 
are reproduced in our little booklet on rheuma- 
tism—also sent free with the trial pair of Drafts. 


‘TRADE ca 


A great many persons try Magic Foot Drafts 
every month at our expense. Thousands are 
cured—and pay. Some are not cured, but 
have found out without expense that they 
have something else besides rheumatism. 

Magic Foot Drafts open the pores of the feet, 
the largest in the body, and by means of the 
intricate capillary development of the blood 
vessels here, draw out and neutralize by alkaline 


reaction the acid poison accumulations in the | 


blood, reaching and permanently curing rheu- 
matism in every part of the body. 
booklet will convince you that Magic Foot 
Drafts, which at first glance may seem hreason- 


Our free | 


able, are really the most logical treatment ever | 


discovered for rheumatism. We want to send 
you a pair on approval, without a cent in 
advance. If you are satisfied with the benefit 
received, send us One Dollar. 
money. Write to Magic Foot Draft Co., 483 
Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich., to-day. Send 
no money—only your name. 


When 


If not, keep your 


| 
| 
| 


ight Restored 


Quickly and at little expense in patient’s own 
home without inconvenience or 
annoyance by the wonderful 


ONEAL DISSOLVENT METHOD 


Joy in many thousand hearts .has been produced 
through the agency of the Oneal® Dissolvent Method 
since It was pe rfected by Dr. Oneal, the noted Chicago 
oculist, some 20 years since. 

The testimony of many people who have been 
wonderfully benefited by the Oneal Dissolvent Method 
is ample evidence of the which it ] 
has not been in some isolated instance where a cure has 
been effected, but in every where the treatment 
was given a fair trial. With all its marvelous power it 
is absolutely harmless, and it is for this reason that Dr. 
Oneal permits his patients to themselves in their 
own not only convenient, but much 
less expensive than if they were obliged to come to him. 

Dr. Oneal has just issued the twenty-third edition of 
his book, entitled ‘‘Eye Diseases Cured Without 
Surgery.” The book accurately describes and illustrates 
all forms of eye diseases, contains many testimonials, 
and will be of valuable assistance to those who are 
afflicted. It is sent free to anyone who writes for it. A 
postal card will bring it. 

Among Dr. Oneal’s recent and notable cures are 
those of Mrs. C. H. Sweetland, Hamburg, Ia., paresis 
of optic nerve; Mrs. Herman Burdick, Richland Center, 
Wis., hemorrhage of the retina; Miss Johanna Schmidt, 
17th St., Milwaukee, cataracts; A. J. Staley, 
Hynes, Cal., cataracts of 20 years. These people ad- 
ministered Dr. Oneal’s treatment at home and cured 
themselves. Cross-eyes are straightened by Dr. Oneal 
without knife or pain. John Turner, Leroy, Ind., cured. 

If you write Dr. Oneal, describing your case, he will 
be very glad to give you his professional opinion Free of 
Charge, and will advise you what course you should 
pursue. You may safely write to him, for there will 
not be one penny of expense unless you wish to take his 
treatmens. 

If the reader of this article has a friend who is 
afflicted with any form of eye trouble, you may be the 
means of saving his sight by informing him of Dr. 
Oneal’s offer and sending for his book. Address all 
communications to 


OREN ONEAL, [1.D., Suite 511, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


so 
merit possesses. It 
case 


treat 


homes, which is 
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Dr. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF 


Nervous and Mild Mental Diseases; 
Drug and Alcoholic Addiction, 
and General Invalidism. 


&.5). 
VFPE CGO ETA Bitl_-E SICILIAN 


HAIR RENEWER 


Always restores color to gray hair, 
all the dark, rich color it used to have. 
The hair stops falling, grows long and See PGE eae ten casted Raninie alanis ehicaianenk-ad 
heavy, and all dandruff disappears. § | pr ke Wel Gecauaten Wane aes, Sa ak ae ao 
An elegant dressing for the hair,  dusee puake’ suaceaah seotamean ao 

keeping it soft and glossy. A high- 
class preparation in every way. 


Stamford, Conn., offers exceptional advantages of location and 


skilful and scientific methods of treatment. 





Sixteen years’ successful treatment of this class of ailments, anc 
methods strictly in conformance with professional standards, have won 
the endorsement and recommendation of many eminent medical men. 

Upon request we will send prepaid our illustrated prospectus, giving 
a detailed description of the Institution. Address: 


Dr. AMOS J. GIVENS, Summer St., Stamford, Conn. 


R, P. Hall & Co.. Nashua, N. H. 


EVERY MOTHER ano NURSE 


Should Read an Instructive Free Book, 
“How to Care for a Baby.” 


FREE TO ALL READERS 


It Tells How to Nurse, Clothe, Bathe and Feed ee 


| 
If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 to 


You Can Generate 


VITALITY 


And Power, Physical and Mental, 
by Means of the Wonderful 


| 
Babies, and Contains Much Important (Not 


Information on the Care and 
Rearing of Children. 


Much thought has recently been given to the 
physical training and perfection of grown folks. The 
proper care of infants and children has been only 
partially considered. Aninteresting and instructive 
book called *‘How to Care fora Baby,’ has been 
prepared by an eminent specialist. It can be obtained 
without charge by every mother who reads this 
magazine. It tells how to nurse, clothe, bathe and 
feed babies, what to do in case of sickness, how 
to prevent cholera infantum and the bowel and 
stomach troubles of early years, and a score of hints 
for the nursery and the home. 

This book shows how a little care would undoubt- 
edly tend to prevent fully go per cent. of the mor- 
tality among infants and 65 percent. of the peculiar 
troubles that come to babies artificially fed. No book 
published contains so much information and advice 
which will surely increase the health and happiness 
of your children 

It will be sent free of charge by the publishers for 
the purpose of calling attention to an invention that 
will make your baby’s life doubly safe ; but apart from 
this the information it contains for the proper rearing 
of children is worth Five Dollars of any mother’s 
money. It will, however, be sent entirely free upon 
request to any mother who will mention her doctor's 
name when writing for it. Address your request at 
once to Wilmot Castle Co., 67 Elm Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





an 
Electric 
Belt) 


HYCEIA VIBRATORY APPLIANCE 


A scientific energy-maker far superior to elec- 
tricity and absolutely harmless; more effective 
than artificial stimulants, and the stimulation it 
produces is natural and lasting. Increases the flow 
of nervous energy. Restores circulation of blood. 
Stimulates muscles to activity; the glands to ia- 
creased circulation. Produces new life changes 
throughout the whole organism. 


FOR CENERAL DEBILITY 


Nervous Exhaustion, Brain Fag, Insomnia, Neu- 
ralgia, etc., nothing equals this treatment. Invalu- 
able in Rheumatism, Paralysis, Stomach and Bowel 
Troubles, Headaches, etc. Has alsosolved the prob- 
lem of how to 


LIVE A HUNDRED YEARS 
A boon to all who seek a means of HOME TREAT= 
MENT, which can be easily and safely applied. 
Booklet and fullinformation Free 
Wrire HYCEIA VIBRATORY CO. 
Suite 28, Auditorium Building, CHICAGO 


Intelligent agents, men and women, wanted everywhere. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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LADY ON EDITORIAL STAFF 
OF A LEADING RELIGIOUS WEEKLY 


Sends the Following Grand Testimonial to the Merits of 
Cuticura Remedies in the Treatment of Humours 
of the Blood, Skin and Scalp. 


“I wish to give my testimony to the efficiency of | would bathe my neck in very warm water and Cuticura 
the Cuticura Remedies in what seems to me two some- | Soap. Ina few days the Cuticura Ointment had drawn 
what remarkable cases. I hada number of skin tumors | the swelling to a head, when it broke. Every morning 
—small ones—on my arms, which had never given me | it was opened with a large, sterilized needle, squeezed 
serious trouble; but about two years ago one came on and bathed, and fresh Ointment put on. Pus and blood, 
my throat, At first it was only about as large as a pin and a yellow, cheesy, tumorous matter came out. In 
head, but, as it was in a position where my collar, if | about three or four weeks’ time this treatment com- 
not just right, would irritate it, it soon became very | pletely eliminated boil and tumor. The soreness that 
sensitive and began to grow rapidly. Last spring it was | had extended down into my chest was all gone, and my 


as large, if not larger, than a bean. A little unusual neck now seems to be perfectly well. 
‘‘About five or six years ago my sister had a similar 


experience. She had two large lumps, under her right 
arm, the result of a sprain. They grew rapidly, and our 
physician wanted to cut them out. I would not listen to 
it, and she tried the Cuticura Remedies (as I did a few 
months ago) with magical effect. In six weeks’ time 
the lumps had entirely disappeared, and have never re- 
turned. 

‘*T have great faith in Cuticura Remedies, and I 
believe they might be as efficacious in similar cases with 
other people, and thus save much suffering, and perhaps 
life. I have derived so much benefit from the use of 
them myself that I am constantly advising others to use 
them. Recently I recommended them to an office boy 
for his father, who was disabled with salt rheum. The 
man’s feet were swollen to an enormous size, and he 
he had not worked for six weeks. Two bottles of Cuti- 
cura Resolvent and two boxes of Cuticura Ointment 
worked a perfect cure. You never saw a more grateful 
man in your life. 

‘*T am very much interested in another case where I 
have recommended Cuticura just now. My house- 
maid’s mother has a goitre which had reached a very 
dangerous point. The doctors told her that nothing 

TEA could be done; that she could live only two or three 
weeks, and that she would die of strangulation. She was 
confined to her bed, and was unable to speak, when her 
daughter, at my suggestion, tried the effect of the Cuti- 
cura Ointment and Cuticura Resolvent. Strange to say, 
she was very shortly relieved of the most distress 
symptoms. The swelling seemed to be exteriorized, and 
she is now able to be around her house, and can talk as 
well as ever. 

| ‘«Tt seems to me that I have pretty good grounds for 
believing that Cuticura Remedies will prove successful 
in the most distressing forms of blood and skin humours 


irritation of my collar started it to swelling, and in a day 
or two it was as large as half an orange. I was very 
much alarmed, and was at a loss to determine whether 
it was a carbuncle or a malignant tumor. 

_‘‘My friends tried to persuade me to consult my physi- 
cian; but dreading that he would insist on using the 
knife, I would not consent to go. Instead, I got a small 
bottle of Cuticura Resolvent and a box of Cuticura 
Ointment. I took the former according to directions, 
and spread a thick layer of the Ointment on a linen 
cloth and placed it on the swelling. On renewing it, I Chicago, Nov. 12, 1902. 
CUTICURA REMEDIES are sold throughout the civilized world. PRICES: Cuticura Resolvent, soc. per bottle (in the form of 
Chocolate Coated Pills, 25c. per vial of 60), Cuticura Ointment, soc. per box, and Cuticura Soap, 25c. per cake. Send for the great 
work, ‘Humours of the Blood, Skin and Scalp, and How to Cure Them,"’ 64 Pages, 300 Diseases, with Illustrations, Testimonials, 
and Directions in all languages, including Japanese and Chinese. British Depot, 27-28 Charterhouse Sq., London, E.C. French 
Depot, 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris. Australian Depot, R. Towns & Co., Sydney. Porrer DruG anp CHEMICAL Corporation, Sole 
Proprietors, Boston, U. S. A. 


and if you wish to use my testimonial as herein indicated, 
I am willing that you should do so, with the further 
privilege of revealing my name and address to such per- 
sons as may wish to substantiate the above statements by 
personal letter to me. 


When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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HAIR DESTROYER 


BEHEYARA 


The Great Syrian Remedy 


For those who are troubled 
with superfluous hair on 
face, neck, arms or other 
parts of the body. Beyara 
is the only substitute 
for Electrolysis. The 
first person from each place 
who writes us can obtain 
FREE a large treatise on 
superfluous hair, anda 


Full Size Package 
of Beyara FREE. 


Coe Chaaeaneecucaseee 


Curves 


which give to women a beautiful figure, ares 

produced quickly by Vestro. __ It fills outs 

all hollow and flat places, adds grac eands 

beauty to the neck, softensand c lears= 

the skin, adds charm and attraction = 

to the plainest women. Beautiful= 

Women everywhere owe their super b= 

figures, perfect health and matchless = 

lovliness to VYestro. Absolucelys 

unfailing. Full infor oes — | 
**Beauty Book,” testimonials, etc., Rinnte dslay te writin 

> 7" é g. Be 

sealed in plain package for 2c. stamp. D tiiefirat from!your locality. 


Address AURUM GO., Z Attractive terms i cae LADIES ONLY. Address, 
Dept. K.A.. 55 State St.. Chicago. = THE BEYARA CO., 246 Albany Bullding, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Rheumatism Cureds |» 7 FM O L » 


A Free Trial Treatment of the Jebb Discovery 
a certain specific for the prompt relief and permanent cure 
of Rheumatism in any form. A home treatment which has 


never yet failed. Two of the best banks in the State of THE WON DERFUL CURE FOR 


Michigan vouch for the reliability of this Company 


Mrs. Myra Sprague, Chesaning, Mich., writes under date 
of Feb. 8th, 193: ‘Gentlemen After having the Rheuma- 
tism for 47 years, I can now say I am entirely free from it, 

through the use of your wonderful remedies. You may use 


this letter as a te: a if you wish, or use my name for 


reference. I wi l) gladly answer all jetters that enclos e 
stamp for reply.’ 4 Acne, Barbers’ Itch, Dandruff, and all Skin and Scalp Diseases. 


The Jebb Discovery is entirely different from any Write to-day for sampleand circular, ‘Testimonials from many 
other treatment forthe cure of Rheumatism. It is practical, prominent people. Manufactured only by 


rationaland certain. A postal-card with your address will DR MI MM HARRIS 
o - = ~ _ s 


bring youa free trial treatment and book which tells 
the cause of Rheumatism, and the details of our method. The Celebrated Skin Spectalist, 


THE JEBB REMEDY CoO., Ltd. 512 WASHINGTON AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MG. 
252 MAIN ST. BATTLE CREEK, MICH. Mailed anywhere on receipt of price, $1.00. 
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It is admitted by all eminent authorities that 
Organic health and nerve energy MUST PRECEDE 
any possible permanent muscular development. 


Osteopathic Self- Treatment 


Insures Ideal Physical Culture and Restoration to Health. 


This is the only scientific system whereby MUSCLES,ORGANS 
and NERVES ARE DEVELOPED TOGETHER and estab- 
lished in health on a harmonious and physiological basis. 
Mere muscularenlargement at the expense of organsand nerves, 
accounts largely for the well known fact that most athletes are 
short-lived. The Osteopathic system is an advance far beyond 
all mere muscu:ar systems, for IN ADDITION to muscular de- 
velopment IT DIRECTLY strengthens the organs and stead- 
iesthe nerves. Itisespecially adaptedto persons of sedentary 
habits, nervous temperaments, weakened constitutions, and 
those with specific diseases. Ten minutes each day devoted to 
Osteopathic Self-Treatment and Exercises will prodace perfect 
physical development and health. Write for free treatise. 


THE OSTEOPATHIC INSTITUTE, 
DR. R. G. LEWIS, Physician in Chief. CINCINNATI, 0. 


FAADONA 


Instantly, Perfectly and Effect- 
ually Scand rss Hair 


from the face, neck, arms and other parts of the body with- 
out injury to the most delicate skin. As the effects of 
PADONA are absolutely guaranteed. no element of chance 


enters intoitsuse’ IT CANNOT FAIL. $1,000 for- 
feit up. PADONA is sent to any address, securely sealed 
from observation, upon the receipt of one dollar. 


THE PADONA COMPANY 
224 E. 4TH STREET, CINCINNATI, 0. 


MFRS. OF HIGH GRADE TOILET PREPARATIONS 


Cure guaranteed or money refunded. 


D E A FNESS CURED 
Deafness is incurable till the causeis 


removed. Therefore Ear Drums and 
other artificial aids never Cure. 9%5 per cent. of all cases 
of Deafness is caused from Catarrh, and as Catarrh cannot 
exist under the use of **Actina,”’ nobody need be Deaf where the 
Actina Pocket Battery is obtainable. Are you seeking a cure? 
Then investigate *¢ Actina.” Write today for a valuable book 
—Prof. Wilson’s Dictionary of Disease, Free. 


New York & London Electric Ass’n-» Dept. 8D, Kansas City, Mo. 


SUPERFLUOUS J 


HAIR 


PERMANENTLY REMO 


By my Scientific Treatment Especially Pre= 
pared for Each Individual Case. 


I SUFFERED FOR 
YEARS with a humiliating 
growth of hair on my face, 
and tried many remedies 
without success ; but I ul- 
timately discovered the 
TRUE SECRET for the per- 
manent removal of hair,and 
for more than seven years 
have been applying my 
treatment to others, there- 
by rendering happiness to, 
and gaining thanks of, thou 
sands of ladies. 
I assert and WILL PROVE 
TO You, that my treatment 
will destroy the follicle and 
otherwise PERMANENTLY 
REMOVE THE HAIR FOR- 
EVER. No trace {s left on the skin after using, and the treat- 
ment can be applied privately by yourself in your own cham- 
ber. 

IF YOU ARE TROUBLED, WRITE TO ME for further 
information, and I will convince you ofallI claim. I will 
give prompt, personal and strietly confidential attention to 
your letter. Being a woman, | know of the delicacy of such 
a matter as this and act accordingly. Address 


HELEN DOUGLAS, 35 West 21 St., New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


LLEN’S FOOT-EASE: 


- 


CURED 
atHOME 


EYE DISEASE 


Mrs. P. H. Duncan, 389 E. 33rd St., Chicago, was 
blind for 16 years. She was given up as incurable 
but was taken to Madison who restored her sight by 


The Madison Absorption Method 


It cures Cataracts, Spots, Scums, Granular Lids, 
Optic Nerve Diseases, and all causes of blindness. 


No Surgical Operation or Risk 


It has restored sight to thousands after other: 

methods failed. YOU CAN BE CUREDAT HOME 

atsmall expense. I want to hear from those disappointed w titenes 
of other methods. I straighten Cross Eyes by a bloodless method always 
successful, No knife, pain or risk. M. J. Byran, Gen. Agt. Wisconsin 
Central R. R., Duluth, Minn., cured. Write him. My latest book in 
colors with testimonials and my advice will be sent FREE. Write full 


history of your case. 
Suite201,80 Dearborn St. 


PC, MADISON, M.D. S*“eirvé A ea ee™ 
WHAT THE WORLD WANTS s2ir.<1, 


Teaches Mental Culture, Will-Power, Right Living, 
Power of Love & Kindness, Personal Influence, ete. 
Everything that tends to make life higher, hap- 

pier, healthier and more successful. Full of grand 

and inspiring thoughts which enkindle the kind 

of enthusiasm that wins. It multiplies one’s abili- 

‘ ty by awakening sleeping powers, stimulating 
latent energies, and bringing forth resources be- 
fore undreamed of. Over 100 pages, 25c., or 12c, 

— Serna of five persons Beem vA a interest- 


ks. Circulars free. 
_SELP CULTURE Soe iE Th, Dept. 


PARALYSIS 


Locomotor Ataxia conquered at last. Doctors puzzled. Spe. 
cialists amazed at recovery of patients thought incurable by 


DR..CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD 


Write me about yourcase. Advice and proof of cures FREE, 
OR. CHASE, 224 N. 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARE YOU NERVOUS? 
ovr FREE OFrer 


Dr. Falk’s Nerve-Tone Tablets are a positive remedy for nerve disorders, 
depleted vitality, brain- fag, exhaustion and anemia. Not an accidental dis- 
covery, buta legitimate product of modern medical science, developed in the 
large practice of a physician of the highest standing. WE KNOW they will 
rebuild the nervous system as nothing else will, and ask the opportunity to 
prove itto you at our own expense. We will send to every prompt 
applicant, absolutely free, in plain, sealed wrapper, an adequate sample 
package. This free and unconditio nal offe r imposes no obligation upon vou 
we want the crucial test of merit—actual use. Addsess Dr. 8, M. ALLISON 
(0., 94 W. Mohawk St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


PRICES REDUCED FOR GO DAYS! 


$4.00 VAPOR Batu CaBInet, $2.25 each 

$5.00 QuAKBR ‘* 3.50 each 

$10.00 ** S * 6.10 each 

$1.00 Face and Head Steaming Attach 65e 

Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 

FREE with all ‘‘Quakers.” Write 

for our New Catalogue. Special 

60- Day Offer. Don’t miss it. Your 

last chance. New plan, new 

prices to agents, salesmen, 

managers. Hustlers getting tich. 

= Wonderful sellers. Plenty territory. 

orld Mfg. < Ge. 97 World Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


DEAFNESS 


The Morley Ear-Drum 


is the most recent and most 
effective invisible device for 
the relief of deafness. It is 
easily adjusted, comfortable 
and safe. Send for descrip- 
tive booklet. 


The Morley Company, Dept. c 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia. 
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Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures{|painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bun- 
ions. It’sthe greatest comfort dis- 
covery of the age. Allen’s Foot- 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new 
shoes feel easy. It is a certain cure 
for ingrowing nails, sweating, callous 
and hot, tired, aching feet. We have 
over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO. 
AY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c. Do not accept an imita- 
tion. Sent by mail for 25c. in stam pe; 


“So Easy to Use.” FREE TRIAL PACKA 


ent by mail. 
2 MOTHER GRAY’S 


SWEET POWDERS, the best 
medicine for Feverish Sickie Calidren. Sold by Druggists 


everywhere. Trial Package FREE. Address, 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. a 


For 65 Years Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh 
Snuff has kept on Curing Catarrh 


The oldest Remedy, has a national reputation and 
has never been equaled for the instant relief and permanent 
cure of Catarrh, Colds in the Head, and the attendant Head- 
ache and Deafness, Restores Lost Sense of Smell. Imme- 
diate relief “guaranteed. Guaranteed perfectly harmless. 
Ask your dealer for it. Refuse all substitutes, 
Price 25 cents. All druggists, or by mail, postpaid. 
Circulars free. 


F. C. KEITH (Mfg.), 


A Place of Rest 


Under the medical supervision of Dr. Judson Benedict. 
In the midst of the Catskills. 

Receives patients suffering from Constipation, A ffections 
of the Stomach, Insomnia, Neurasthenia, Mal-Assimi- 
lation, Neuralgia, Rheumatism and Gout. 

The celebrated Nauheim Baths for the treatment of 
Heart Disease, etc. Vapor, Sprague Hot Air, Electric, 
Salt and Mineral baths, Massage. Fine Golf Links. 
Send for pamphlet. 


The “NORDRACH” 


PHOENICIA, ULSTER CO., N.Y. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Every Truss Wearer Interested. 


RUPTURE 


Explains Itself at Sight. 
SEELEY?S SPERMATIC SHIELD TRUSS 


Under copyright trade-mark and patent claims.) 


CLOSES THE OPENING IN (0 DAYS 


on the average case 
in usual health 


due to stimulation of the Hernial opening and the infiltration of Lymphatic— 
plastic tissue, our exclusive and original method now Internationally famous. 


New Method—New Action—New Results. 


Avoids all compressing of spermatic vessels against pubic bone, 


thereby injuring or paralyzing organic functions, 
with all “elastic”? or belt-on trusses as heretofore constructed. 


PRICE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
NOTICE 


taining plates, illustrations and information about this modern instrument, 
i. B. SEELEY TRUSS ESTABLISHMENT, 
Box K, 184 Dearborn St., Chicagu. 
1087 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 86 KB. 28rd St., NEW YORE 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


unavoidable 


Owing to the unusual demand for this Truss we can supply only 
individual mail orders. (@ Write at once for free booklet con- 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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A person generally knows 
; when he is becoming too 
: » fleshy. As arule, however, 


he shuts his eyesto the fact, 
and believes it to be only tem. 
porary, until he suddenly real. 


New Treatment for Consumption indorsed by Member of | 
izes that he has gained many 


British Tuberculosis Congress—‘‘Antidotum Tubercu- 
lose’’ (the Copper Cure) Marvel of the Medical 4 pounds and no remedy appears to 
World—Hope for All, No Matter How Bad Off. 4 f be forthcoming. To you,who have 
f } drifted into this situation, we can 


Benefits Congressman Dingley’s Son and Cures Others of i : ar _~ ae ores the 
Quick, Galloping and Fast Consumption in Their Own ; ( \ felar desea enc oa ae 
Home—Any One Can Receive FREE Specially Writ- ’] KY elaborate nal cupaaaien nee 
ten Books Which Explain Exhaustively the Cure % $ § remedies, but by sim le tr ve we 
and Prevention of Consumption by ‘‘Antidotum that eine heath ie ; ea ahi 
Tuberculose’’—Let Every Reader of The Cosmo- 4 tee avctn ree hice ate Sled wk 
politan Write the Company at Once. hundreds, yes thousands of testi- 
monials to this effect, and are the 
best guarantees of our signal suc. 
cess. Here are two of many. Mrs, 
S. Mann, of La Motte, Ia., writes: 
Six years ago I lost 70 Ibs. of Fat in 3 months by 
the Hall method, and I have not gained an 

ounce in weight since. 


LOST 40 POUNDS. 


Mr. Hugo Horn, 429 E. 63rd St., New York City, writes: 
‘* Three years ago I took a four months’ treatment, and was re- 
duced 40 lbs. in weight. I have not gained any in weight since.” 

Just to prove howeffective, pleasantand safe this remedy is to 
reduce weight, we will send you atrial treatment free if you 
will send us your name and address. Each box is mailedina 
plain sealed wrapper with no advertising on it to indicate what it 
contains. Price large-size box, $1.00, postpaid. Correspondence 
strictly confidential. 

HALL CHEMICAL CO., Dept. V, St. Louis, Mo, 


PERMANENT WORK AT 
GOOD WAGES 


‘ HE COSMOPOLITAN wishes to secure a repre- 
0. K. BUCKHOUT, sentative in each county to do subscription work. 
Any one devoting a reasonable amount of time to 


Chairman Kalamazoo Tuberculosis Remedy Co., (Ltd.); Member the work each week can earn enough to warrant per- 
of ee pete et Pee an manent application to it. Experience not necessary. as 
Association for 1e revention 0 onsumption. TH E Cc SMO PC LI I AN has prepared full instructions 


- iy ovo ae Lod need not worry about _ oe oe more, a for those who wish to take up the work. 
> ii »d-for cure for c 26 wns by . . 
ca atest sor taee = oa ar os ee pe teary es on ee This business will soon pay an energetic oy ead aan 
( . 2 18 as sure ; as iat y f 

of ti : a o » an wages thanc Z y lines of trade that 
satisfy yourself of this you have only to write the Kalamazoo Tu- ‘ne than can be earned at many lines 
berculosis Remedy Co.,556 Main street, Kalamazoo, Mich., of which take years to master. sents oe f aaa gate 
the chairman is Mr. O. K. Buckhout, a noted member of the Brit- .W hen you make application, give references @ P 
ish Tuberculosis Congress and alsoof the National Associa- vious occupation. Address Subscription Dept. 
tion for the Prevention of Consumption, composed of world-fa- i 
mous men who have made consumption—its cure and prevention— T Cc ° g zine 
alife study. This cure is something entirely new, and is called he osmopolitan Ma a. 
“Antidotum Tuberculose,” or the Copper Cure, and is the only * Hud N. Y. 

p ' : ; : : 1 n-on-the-fMudson * 

discovery we know of that absolutely kills all tuberculosis germs Irv ngto die i 
that cause consumption, as, unless this is done, the disease 
cannot be cured. As the name of the remedy tells, its chief in- 
gredient is copper, which metal has at last been found to be the 
deadly enemy of the consumption germ. ‘‘Antidotum Tuber- 


culose” is the original copper cure. 

You can tell if you have consumption by the coughing and 
hawking, by continually spitting, especially in the morning, when 
you throw yellow and black matter, by bleeding from the lungs, 


night sweats, flat chest, fever, weak voice, peculiar flushed com- 

plexion, pain in chest, wasting away of the flesh, etc. Find out 

how the Copper Cure kills the germs, then builds up the lungs, 

strengthens the heart, puts flesh on the body and muscle on the FOR SALE. 
bones, until the consumption is all gone and you are againa 


strong, healthy, robust man or woman. ‘ - 2 Ri h 
Don't doubt this, for the very same discovery benefited A.H. | Of best imported prize-winning stock. Ic 


Dingley, a son of Congressman Dingley of Dingley Tariff Bill : i: . 
fame, who went West and South for relief and didn't get it, and gold-and-silver brindle. For particulars address 
came back with death staring him in the face, and was benefited 

by Antidotum Tuberculose after all else had failed. 


So don’t give up hope and don’t spend your money in travel. At- IRVINGTON KENNELS, 


tend toit right away, for consumption spreads to other members 

of your family. Ifyou have consumption or fear you are predis- ¥ 
posed to it write to-night tothe Kalamazoo Tuberculosis Remedy Irvington-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 
Co., 556 Main street, Kalamazoo, Mich., and they will send you illus- 

trated and scholarly books free of charge, telling you fully how the 

Copper Cure will cure you in your own home in a very short time. 


When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan ’ 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


ATTACKS NEVER RETURN 


Sleep all night on one pillow, eat freely, breathe naturally 
at all times without us.:ng smokes, sprays or “‘reliefs’’ of 


SLEEP ALL NIGHT 


Climates wear out. Smokes and sprays do not cure.” They 
relieve symptoms instead of removing causes; whereas, we 







take Asthma and Hay Fcver so thoroughly out of the sys- any kind or changing climate. Entire freedom from the 
tem that nothing remains which can produce an attack; old enemy; blood enriched; nerves strengthened; health 
sufferers are soon able to work, eat, sleep and stand expo- restored. Nothing remains which can cause an attack. 






1500 Asthma and Hay Fever patients in New York; 700 
in Brooklyn; 600 in Boston; 650 in Philadelphia; 300 in 
Pittsburg; 300in Cleveland, 750in Chicago; 150 in Cincinnati; 
200 in St. Louis; 500 in Minneapolis and St. Paul; 300 in 
Denver; 550 in San Francisco and Los Angeles. Over 52,000 
treated over 52,000 Asthma and Hay Fever sufferers. If in all. Book C Free, containing reports of many cases 
you desire complete relief, health restored, and no return of pronounced “‘Incurable,’’ that we have cured to stay 
symptoms, write for our Book C Free. cured. Address 


P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. | ay Fever| P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


sure without the slightest return of attacks. Being rightin 
principle, our treatment does what “‘reliefs’’cannotdo. We 
cure to stay cured severe, long standing and pronounced 
‘incurable’ cases. If you were skeptical, it is because you 
do not know of our great work. Since 1883 we have 
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but to get the best results from electrical treatment you must have the right 
kind of an instrument andapply it properly. Our batteries, four to twelve dol- 4 
lars, are constructed from the best of materials by expert mechanics. The 
Double Dry Cell Dial Battery $12, used and recommended by hundredsof phy- } 
sicians, is a high grade instrument at the right price. With each one of chase 4 
instruments we send gratis a copy of ‘‘ Suggestions and Directions ‘ 
for Treating Disease with Faradic Currents of Electricity’’ by J. 
J. Mackey, M. D. This little book gives full and explicit instructions for us- ‘ 
ing our batteries at home. Cases of Paralysis, Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Neuralgia, Constipation, etc., readily yield to the currents of electricity gen- ‘ 
erated by our batteries, applied under Dr. Mackey’s methods. The mechanical 
effects uf these currents will develop, harden and strengthen the muscles, ¢ 
and tone the general system, in the same manner as physical exercise, Send ‘ 
for ourcatalogue A which describes these instruments and tells how they < 
cure different diseases, 

We will be pleasedto ship any one of our batteries C. O. D. 
f with privilege of examination, express charges prepaid, to any 
____| point inthe U. S. or Canada. 


WILLIAMS, Manufacturer @ BARCLAY ST., New York, WN. Y. 


Suter fon Spinal Deformities 
ae Suffer from 2 
85 per cent. cheaperthantheold methods. 100 per cent. better. 

Weighs ounces where others weigh pounds. For men, women andchildren; none 
too young, none too old to be relieved. We offer the only Scientific Appliance 
ever invented forthe relief and cure of this unsightly condition; cured the in- 
ventor, Mr. P. B. Sheldon, of curvature of the spine of thirty years’ standing. 

Throw away the cumbersome and costly plaster-of-Paris and sole-leather 
jackets. Our appliance is light in weight, durable and conforms to the body as 
not to evidence that a support is worn, It is constructed on strictly scientific an- 
atomical principles, and is truly a godsend to all sufferers from spinal troubles, 
male or female. We also make Scientific Appliances for protruding abdomen, 
weak back, stooping shoulders. Send for free booklet and letters from phy- 
sicians, physical instructors, and those who know from experience of our wonder- 
ful appliances. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write to-day for measurement 
blank. Don’t wait. WESLEYVILLE, Pa. 

Iam permanently cured of a weak and deformed spine by the use of the Philo Burt 
Company’s appliance. Previous to procuring the appliance I was unable to stand on my 
feet, after wearing it for six weeks | could walk with crutches. To-day I can do as much 
work as any able bodied man. I cannot say too mueh for your appliances, they are so light 
and comfortable and can be removed so easily. GEO. LIST. 
Mr, List writes above after six year’s experience, the latter two he has worn no support or brace whatever. 


=! PHILO BURT MFC. CO., 51 Fourth St., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. ae 
Exhausted Debilitated 
E. RVO US N ES co "Vacs isu a Cause. 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


It contains no Mereury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredient whatever. 


This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, safest, and most effective 
treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally caused. Our remedies are the best of their kind, 
and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce: therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR Per Box N ry b . t +S h 
by Sealed Mail. " oO umbug or reatment Scheme. 
PERSONAL PINIONS « Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney complaints in my own 
* person and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will ask you to send me as muchas you can 
by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular channels. I amconfidentit is just what I have been in search of for many years. 
Iam prescribing your Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, Da. T. J. WEST, 
« Iknow of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility—ADOLPH BEHRE, M.D., Professor of Organic 
Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


*ecucey seated. Winchester & Co., Chemists, D. 71 Beekman Bldg., New York. 
FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES. _ Established 1858. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Magnetic Body Shields. 


(NOT ELECTRIC.) 


Physicians, as well as sufferers, mark the 
date when and the book where you first read 


| 
: “ . e 
this statement: Magnetic Vibration se | 
| 
& 


rightly applied to the blood capilla- 
ries will cure all disease not in the | al 
fatal stage of dissolution of tissues. 4 \ 
Dr. Thacher’s Magnetic | Si3mmee. 
Shields are the most perfect device f 
for such application. Weare spend- 
ing thousands of dollars to say this. 
Will you notspend one cent forproof? 
Two books free thatwillastonish you. 
A book of TESTIMONIALS, the : 
most convincing ever gathered from ' 
grateful patrons, and Dr. Thacher’s ( 
treatise, MAGNETIC FORCE, 
A PLAIN ROAD TO HEALTH. 


THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO.,LTD., 


105 State and Adams Sts., Py C, 8 
CHICAGO, ILL. e j 


er 


reliable men and women in all parts of 


HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINES| WE ARE SEEKING ‘it! men ant romen in alt parts of 


Fresh and active, prepaid to oe = mee: . hand THE COSMOPOLITAN 'S subscription work. Send references and your 
Seccuss taenuiche er Liver Sahoo” ne i address to the Subscription Department, COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 


HALSEY BROS. CO., (Est. 1855) 67 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


Reduce Your Weight 3 to 5 Pounds a Week 


I know you wanttoreduce your weight, 
but probably you think it impossible or 
are afraid the remedy ig worse than the 
disease. Now, let me telf you that not only 
can the obesity be reduced in ashort time, 
but your face, form and complexion will 
be improved, and in health you will be 
wonderfully benefited. I amaregular 
practicing physician, having made a 
specialty of this subject. Hereis what I 
will do for you. First, Isend you a blank 
to fill out ; when it comes, I forwarda five 
weeks’ treatment. You make no radical 
change in your food, but eat as much or 
as often as you please. No bandages or 
tight lacing. No harmful drugs nor sick- 
ening pills. The treatment can be taken 

privately. You will lose from 3 to§ 

pounds weekly, according to age and 
condition of body. Atthe end of five 
weeks you are to report to meand I will 
send further treatment if necessary. 
When you have reduced your flesh te 


the desired weight, you can retain it. 
You wiil not become stout again. Your 
face and figure will be well shaped, your 
skin will be clear and handsome, you will 
feel years younger. Ailment of the heart 
and other vital organs will be cured. 
Double chin, heavy abdomen, flabby 
cheeks and other disagreeable evidences 
of obesity are remedied speedily. All 
patients receive oa attention, 
whether being treated by mail or in per- 
son; all correspondence is strictly confi- 
dential. Treatment for either sex. Plain 
sealed envelopes and packages sent. Dis- 
tance makes no difference. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send formy new book‘on 
obesity: its cause and cure;—it will 
convince you. Address 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D., 
24 East 23rd Street, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan,” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


MIND—BRAIN 


Mentality, in all its perfection and strength, is 
only possible when the brain as well as the other nerve- 
centers and vital organs is endowed with a vigorous 
circulation. Stagnation of blood, Varicocele, is_ re- 
sponsible for more cases coming under the head of 
either weakened, obscured, or defective mentality, than 
all the other diseases that afflict and prematurely des- 
troy mankind. 

I have made an original and exhaustive study of 

mental diseases, nerve derangements and 
circulatory disturbances, and have limited 
my practice to the successful treatment of 
Varicocele and its associated or reflex dis- 
eases. I have found that the blood is 
practically the life of the mind as well as 
of the body. 

I can not, in this short announcement, 
explain my theories—they have long since 
become demonstrated facts—but I will send 
to any one afflicted with Varicocele my 
treatise on Special Diseases, which is both 
theoretical and practical. The sealed postage 
on this book is ten cents. If a description of 
symptoms is given, I will write my _ profes- 
sional opinion regarding the case, telling you 
whether it is necessary for you to come to Delmer D. Richardson, M. D. 
my Home for treatment. 

Men from all parts of the world are being treated 
at my sanitarium. I prefer giving personal attention 
to every patient, but if it is impossible for you to 
visit me at once, your letter will have my careful 


f DO NOT WEAR A ; 
\) SUSPENSORY answer if addressed to— 


Delmer D. Richardson, M. D. 


Suite 104, 124 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


When you write, please mention '* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Varicocele 
Hydrocele 


Cured to Stay Cured in 5 Days. 
No Cutting or Pain. Guaranteed 
Gure or Money Refunded. 


VARICOCELE. Under my treatment this insidi- 
# ous disease rapidly disappears, 
Pain ceases almost instantly. The stagnant blood is driven 
from the dilated veins and all soreness and swelling sub- 
sides. Every indication of Varicocele vanishes and in its 
stead comes the pleasure of perfect health. Many ailments 
are reflex, originating from other diseases. For instance, 
innumerable blood and nervous diseases result from poison- 
ous taintsin the system. Varicocele and Hydrocele, if neg- 
H. J. TILLOTSON, M. D. ee eee physical strength, ae the mental 
Ta} . Deve ote aculties, derange the nervous system, and ultimately pro- 
The ae —— a 9 Cures eee duce complicated results. In treating diseases of ho I 
ydrocele, and treats patients personally, always cure the effect as well as the cause. I desire that 
Established 1880. every person afflicted with these or allied diseases write me 
Spr eeleneEey so Ican explain my method of cure, which is safe and per- 
manent. My consultation will cost you nothing, and my charges for a perfect cure will be reasonable and 
not more than you will be willing to pay for the benefits conferred. 


Z is what you want. I give a legal guaranty to cure or refund your money, 
Certainty of Cure What I have done for others I can do for you. I can cure ‘an at home. 
z a. One personal visit at my office is preferred, but if 

Correspondence Confidential. it is impossible for you to call, ove me your con- 
dition fully, and you will receive in plain envelope a scientific and honest opinion of your case, Free of 


charge. My home treatment is successful. My books and lectures mailed free upon application. 


H. J. TILLOTSON, M.D., !39 Tillotson Bldg, 84 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


jeapies! =FREE!| gp C AN DE X 


We will a — agai a Treat- BS 
ment with ooklet and full instructions; " 
just enough to convince vou that our method “~ WILL GROW HAIR ON AN EGG 
will positively develop the Bust from 2 to8 “3 @ | Absolutely harmless and marvelously effica- 
inches in three weeks. No appliances; easy cious. Invigorates Hair and Scalp. Positively 
Weatad pare Se armenen ty ane ne only ~/ guaranteed to cure Dandruff, prevents Bald- 
Bee eee eee eee ero. ae ness, and promotes growth and beauty of Eye- 
years of Success. Send name and 5 cents 
for postage. <7 brows. Price, 50 cents (money order pre- 

= ferred). Address 


5 MME. JANSDORF CO., 
2Grtee 88M) Dept.16D, Cincinnati, 0. CANDEX CHEMICAL CO., Washington, D.C. 


WOMEN! WHY BE THIN AND UNDEVELOPED: 


Dr. Rivard’s Flesh Producing and Developing Treatment for women will positively increase your weight to what it should be. 
Face, neck, chest, arms and shoulders beautifully rounded. A quick, sure, and safe home treatment, at moderate cost. Absolutely 
nothing like it ever offered before. A permanent, effective system of treatment which produces flesh and assists Nature in fully de- 
veloping your figure. If you are thin and undeveloped, write at once for Dr. Rivard’s booklet, which will prove to you that at last 
a rational and scientific way has been found to round out your figure as Nature intended. The book and full particulars sent sealed 


free. THE G. S. RIVARD CO., No. 61 Valpey Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


% 





Avoid that Tired Feeling 
Wear a 


BUNKER HILL 


SUSPENSORY 
WHY? Does Not Chafe. 


Can be Kept Clean. 


Ask Your Druggist, or will be sent postpaid It Fits. Sliding Loop Adjustment. 

on receipt of prices named as follows: Is Adjustable. No Buckles to Irritate. 

277A Linen, 50c. 277C Fancy Silk, $1.00 Is Durable. Seamless Sack. 

277B Silk, 75c. 277Ddb1S’k Pouch,1.50 | satisfaction guaranteed absolutely or money 
77E French Silk,2.00 | —s refunded. Write for FREE booklet. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Thousands Get Well 


Without Risking a Penny 


They write for my book—and I send it. 
I supply them my help on trial. 
They take it a month at my risk. 


Pll do that for You 


Simply send me this coupon, or write me a 
postal, stating the book you need. 

Then I will mail you an order on your drug- 
gist for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. 
You may take it a month on trial. If it suc- 
ceeds, the cost is $5.50. If it fails, I will pay 
the druggist myself. And your mere word 
shall decide it. 

That is the offer which hundreds of thousands 
have accepted, and 39 out of 4o have paid for 
the medicine gladly, because they were cured. 

There is scarcely a neighborhood in America 
without its men and women whom my Re- 
storative made well. 

On January 11, 1903, I published in all the 
Chicago papers the names and 
one thousand people in that city alone, whom 
my Restorative had cured in just the past six 
months. 

Do you believe that any other remedy ever 
cured one thousand chronic cases in one city 
in one-half year? 

Won't you test the remedy which did that, 
when I promise to pay the whole cost if it fails? 


addresses of 


This is How I! do it: 


I have spent a lifetime in learning how to 
strengthen zvszde nerves. I have learned how 
to bring back the only power that operates the 
vital organs. 

I don’t doctor the weak organ itself. I might 
as well doctor a weak engine to make it strong. 
I give the organ more power—more nerve 
power. I give it the strength to do its duty. 

My Restorative does that always, and there 
is nothing more that medicine can do. Unless 
there is a cause like cancer my Restorative will 
cure. And conditions that it can't cure are 
beyond the reach of medicine. 

When you are cured you will keep my Re- 
storative in the house for little troubles, and to 
prevent these serious troubles hereafter. 


Cut Out This Coupon 
For we all resolve to send for something, but forget. 
Mark the book desired and mail this with your name 
and address to 
Dr. Shoop, Box 202, Racine, Wis. 
Book 4 on Dyspepsia. Book 4 for Women. 

Book 2 on the Heart Book § for Men (sealed.) 
Book 3 on the Kidneys. | Book 60n Rheumatism. 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles. At all druggists 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Colds, 

Coughs, Bronchitis, 

Grippe, Hay Fever. 


CRESOLENE is a long established and standard 
remedy for the diseases indicated. It cures because 
the air rendered strongly antiseptic is carried over 
the diseased surfaces of the bronchial tubes with 
every breath, giving prolonged and constant treat- 
ment, Those ofa consumptive tendency, or sufferers 
from chronic bronchitis, find immediate relief from 
coughs or inflamed conditions of the throat. 

If your child complains of sore throat, particularly 
when Diphtheria or Scarlet Fever is about 
OLENE at once. Laboratory tests shi 
CRESOLENE kills diphtheria ger:ns 

CRESOLENE Is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 

Ask your physician about it. Descriptive booklet 
with proofs of its vatue on request. 


use CRES- 
w .hat vaporized 


All Drugg 
CRESOLENE THROAS TABLETS 


A safe and simple remedy soothing 
des stroying in its action. 
To be used for coughs and irritable conditions of 
the throat. 
At your druggists’, or from us for 10 cents in stamps. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 


{SO Fulton Street, NEW YORK 
or 1651 Notre Dame St., MONTREAL, CANADA 


and germ 





| 
| 
| 
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EVANS’ VACUUM CAP 


Will Make Hair Grow. 


This appliance will massage the scalp, and force a health- 
ful circulation. It will stop hair from falling out and restore 
a normal growth where live follicles exist. It is used about 
ten minutes each night before retiring. Price $35.00, which 
will be refunded in full if it does not give satisfaction within 
thirty days. For full particulars address : 

ST. LOUIS. 


Evans’ wanes — c0., Fullerton Bldg., 


Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


|Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and 
endorsed by leading physicians every- 
where. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet a most powerful healing 
agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to the 
tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not 
at yours, will send bottle, prepaid, 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


Qf, Chasematat 


57-A_ Prince Street, NEW YORK 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“Stop playing, Archie, till Mamma feels better.” ‘Ah, here’s nurse with a bottle of Hunyadi Janos. 
Dr. Morton says my illness only comes from Constipation, and if I take half a tumbler of Hunyadi Janos 


(full name) in the morning, on rising, I will soon feel all right again.” 





Health, Strength and a Good F igure 


oo ARE MORE TO BE DESIRED THAN A PRETTY FACE 
It is just one year since I began to teach physical culture by mail, after 12 years of personal experience in prescribing 
individual work for women. I have never broken faith with my pupils, but have myself dictated every lesson. Were it not 
that pupilsare finishing their courses daily, I could take no new ones. Fully one-third of the pupils who have worked with 
me this winter have been recommended to me by pupils who worked with me last year. If your vitality is at a low ebb, if 
you are troubled with any of the so-called chronic ailments—Constipation, Indigestion, Torpid Liver, Sick Headaches, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness; if you are overly large and wish to be reduced (and increase your vitality in reducing); if you 
are thin and want to put on flesh, you can doso by no better means than acourse in scientific physical culture. The 
experience of hundreds of my pupils would bear me out in this. My work isnot physical exercise alone. Women 
do not wish an athlete’s strength, but that roundness and symmetry, which has made woman’s form a model for 
sculptors and painters, and they want that vivacity and force born of a healthful spirit, which Emerson calls, “the 
ecstacy of life.” They want perfect health to make them cheerful wives, helpful companions, and better friends 
The following are extracts from letters from my pupils which are on my desk as I write: 
“I believe that my Jessons are the best investment I have ever made.” 
“T just read your last advertisement in a January magazine, and, from my own experience, I know that 
you claim no more than you accomplish.” 
“ Have left off my glasses, and my eyes seem to be all right.’ 
“ My neck and chest are developing finely. I can scarcely believe it is my own neck.” 
“ Have been using my fourth lesson for a week. Abdominal measurement reduced 44 inches; waist, 
3 inches.” 
* If you could have seen me when I first began and see me now, you would not think methe same person.” 
“ T used to be so stoop shouldered, now I carry myself as well as my friends.” 
“ T have not had a headache for four weeks. Menstruation painless, and I can apply myself to mental 
work all day longand not feel tired and nervous. I think I know how to breathe now.” 
* T sleep all night, for which I cannot adequately express my thanks.” 
“ Haye not had acold this winter. Have lost 2) pounds in flesh. My friends all note the difference in 
my size, 
“My mother has been taking the exercises with me, and has lost entirely the rheumatism, which 
troubled her for so long.” 
“ My constipation is entirely relieved.” 
“* My indigestion has all gone. I can sit down and eat as I have not done for years.” 
“My complexion is very decidedly clearer, and my eyes brighter.” e 
“Tfthe remaining three lessons do me as much good as the first three lessons, you will have done 
wonders. I am never tired now.” 
“T wish that more women would wake up and see what could be done for them. I cannot be 
thankful enough that I have made a start.” 
“Tam still well in the literal sense of the word. Not a cold have I had, and never did I enjoy 
such wonderful health.” 
Letters, similar to the above, come to me from pupils every day 
If you will write me, I will furnish you with names and addresses of women who have been 
helped with my work; and, for 10 cents, I will send youa little booklet, showing you correct lines of 
the body in poise and movement. If you need me, or wish to know more of my work, I will cheer- 
fully give you all the information I can. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 
Dept. 191 Washington St., Chicago. 


NoTe.— Miss Cocroft is President of the Extension Work in Physical Culture. This 
position has given her a wide experience in personal work. 


When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The Only Machine. 


The only machine ever invented which will add all the columns at 
one time by the simple touching of keys, and uothing more. 

The only machine ever invented which multiplies and divides by 
automatic keys. 

Absolute accuracy and twice as quick as the best accountant. 

No lever to operate. Nothing to do but touch the keys. Simple, light, 
compact, durable. 

A bookkeeper’s or engineer’s time is too valuable to be spent on 
mental computing when he can dothe work on the Comptometer in much 
less time and with absolute accuracy. 


Write for Pamphlet. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
§2 to 56 Illinois Street, ye ae CHICAGO, U.S.A. 











5 Finished golden polish- T # 
STAFFORD Ss $21.00 DESK oes ae aaewees = sign Luis nda St d d 
$$ —————— front, built up panels Z a 
—— : —* riting bed, double BY T ee Z. a 43 an ar 
deck top, moulded stiles, | - 
automatic locks, 2 legal ng er Weve leit 3 O era 
blank drawers, letter file, | a pe) ag" P tors 
6 all wood file boxes, Ee 
supply drawer,hang over 

front,center drawer, doc- 

ument file, card index 

drawer with cards, back 

paneled and polished. 48. 

in. long, 30 in.wide, 48 in. 

high. Sent to any re- 

sponsible person on ap- 

mer = Ask for catalogs 

with factory prices: enne ° 

Office Furniture, No, 109, Williams than on any other Typewriter. 

House Furniture, No, 110, e e 

ee Pee eee eee to Agents in unoccu- 

icstirionvemon, | ff 2PECial Price pied temtory. ai 

107 Van Buren St., ¢ hleago. machines sent to responsible parties. 
WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., Derby, Conn. 

LONDON, 104 Newgate St, 310 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Pe Se ee ee a 


KE ADDER EDDING INVITATIONS 
—— And a nee Printed and Engraved T mm ti 
9 . é Ss 2s. Finest w z i ial. Stylish 
ONLY $ 5.00 Visit ion tenes i$ cents, Samples and Valuable Booklet 


ee os ADDS = SUBTRACTS _“ Wedding Etiquette” FREE. 
mie K 4 MULTIPLIES DIVIDES J. W. COCKRU M, 546 Main st., Oakland City, Ind. 


6 Py LL a | § Comnet Mae Mii aat 0 Lifetioe [fe TYPEWRITER HEAD UARTERS 
praee Capacity, 999,999,999 
iF 2 os s * is a] BOOKLET FREE AGENTS WanTto 0 ‘ 
| Pee Ww K S Cm aA C. E. LOCKE MFG. CO. 332 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half price. Don'tbuy 
eS ™ xx oe 66 ‘Wetnot St. KENSETT, 1OWAL I before sending for samples of writing, prices, cuakenes and unpre- 
judiced advice. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial, 

Guaranteed first-class condition. Dealers supplied. 


THE HAND THAT -ROCKS-THE-CRADLE— RUNS THE TYPEWRIT.- 
S~ ER IS THE HAND THAT RULES THE WORLD! The 
\ letters of wideawake business men are TYPEWRITTEN. 


14 Barclay St., New York. 817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
THE TYPEWRITER j 1:4 Barclay St. New York. 817 Wyandotte Sj.. Kansas City 


EXCHANGE { 124 LaSalle St., Chicago. 536 California St., San Francisco. 


- Send for samples of writing, with prices, ete. Largest and most complete stock of second-hand 
a Tupewriters of any house in the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. TITLE 
TO EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
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THEPEN THAT FILLS ITSELE™ ac 





You SxHoutp Know More 


about the pen that has revolutionized the founs 
gy THE PEN THAT FILLS ITSELF™ << tain pen business—the pen that is so exten- 
_\ sively, but crudely imitated—the pen that, b 
such imitation, is acknowledged to be the 20t 
century wonder in fountain pen evolution, 


SEND FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


explaining its many advantages over allother j tA, 
fountain pens, and showing patented features 
not found inimitations; also Prof. Sloan’s Sug- PEN 


gestions, for improving your hand-writing, 9.190 
model capitals, business lettering, vertical 
writing, etc. It’s yours for the asKing. 


THE CONKLIN PEN CO, °° Madison Street io. 


When you write, piease mention ** The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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SY’ OeyIt 


The Light Running YOST 
is easy to operate. 


ts Beautiful Work is 
easy to read. 


Qur Unusual Catalogue is 
easy to understand. 


Why not send for the Unusual Catalozue 
and learn of the Beautiful Work done by 


the Light Running Yost? Sent free. 


Yost Writing Machine Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 
cL 


Detachable 
Leaf 
Ledger 


Bl is positively perpet- 
ual; cheaper than 
fal any other system 
of Bookkeeping, 
and 50 per cent. 
better. Savestime, 
labor, money. Un- 
limited capacity 
All parts detach- 
able, taken apart 
and put together 
inside five minutes, 
and locks upon 
points 1-1000 of an 
inch apart. 

Is the only absolutely flat-opening Detachable 
Leaf Ledger made—a result possible only with the 
famous Backus Bond Hinge All Paper Sheets 
Used and endorsed by Trust Companies, Railroads, 
successful business firms everywhere. 

Send for Catalogue **H,"’ containing much valuable infor- 
mation for every business man. Mailed free on request 


THE RICHMOND & BACKUS CoO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


| 


| 





positions Le 4 
were filled by Tw \ \ 
the Remington Employ- Yor oe \ 
ment Departments during iN f= \ 
the year 1902in the cities ““ “==<—_ , 
of New York and Chicago alone. ~\R/) 
Every city in America shows a i \ 
similar proportion. 

Good Pay 
Remember that the user of a low-priced 
writing machine always wants a low-priced 
stenographer. The best positions are 

Secured by the competent operators of the 


Remington 
Remington Typewriter Company 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


X 





TAKE IT RIGHT INTO YOUR OWN OFFICE 


Try it on your own work 
A STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
ON TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


with no obligation on your part except to 
pay for the machine or return it. 


Che Chiragv Mo3 


Then having tested it on your own work, 
decide solely on its merits. We claim 
it’s the best machine made, bar none. 
If you agree, pay the moderate price. Glad 
to have you write for particulars. 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 
93 Wendell Street, Chicago, Ill. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 





“Norfolk” 


Patent kid street boot 
—soft, dull finished, 
kidtop. Dressy. 


Shoe Satisfaction 


You can buy a pair 
of “pinchers” for 
less, but 


Most styles of the “Flor- 
sheim” shoe cost $5.00 
and are worth more. 


@ Worth it — because you get what 


you want — continuous custom- 
comfort —style satisfaction — best 
leather—best bench-work—longest 
wear. 

The “Florsheim” shoe is the one 
shoe that keeps up and doesn’t 
break down and squash out. 

The name “Florsheim” woven in 
the strap. 


There’s a dealer in your city no 
doubt, that handles the ‘“* Flor- 
sheim” shoe—if not—write us for 


1903 Booklet Free 
“The Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting.” 


Florsheim & Company 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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In olden days ye 
hours were tolled 
by ye olde town 


clock, 


In modern days 
the minutes are 
told by millions of 


‘ELGIN 


[ 


Watches 


An illustrated history of the watch 
sent free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Ill. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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are Reliable 

Accurate 
and 

Always 


Handy 
in any 
Emergency 


Burrowes Portable Combination Table ACCIDENTAL 
aie 


For Home Playing in Any Room, Pool, Billiards, 
Balletto, ete. 26 Fascinating Games. $15 to $45. | 
Sent on Trial. Sizes 5,6,644,&7ft. Wt.30to70 lbs. CATALOGUES 


This is the only Practical Portable Table in use. Place on FREE 


library or dining table, or on our folding stand; quick ly 
level with our leveling blocks; set away in closet or SAF ETY 


behind door. Recently improved. Rich mahogany frame HAMMERLESS 
with piano finish; bed of patent laminated wood with AUTOMATIC 
steel girders; the only bed that will remain perfectly 


level under all conditions; green broadcloth cover, best aa ' 
rubber and steel cushions, concealed pockets, with saanty 
covers, 16 finest balls, 4 cues; 40 implements GRATIS. DEVICE fh 
Jrite let, free; also f ame of y i 
— booklet, free; also for name of your local & Ofyour dealer orsent | 
to any address cash with order 


The E, T. Burrowes Co., Portland, Me., & NewYork J 
Also Mfrs. . oe 
BURROWES RUSTLESS INSECT SCREENS. IVER JOHNSONS ARMS &CYGLE WORKS 
FITCHBURG. MASS.USA. 
New YORK OFFICE 99 CHAMBERS ST 


a a . 
THE **BRISTOL”’ 
STEEL FISHING RODS 
HAVE BECOME A STAPLE NECESSITY. 
Fishermen—and 
women, too— 
are delighted 
with their action, 


Fine Fishing | and are pleased 


to recommend 





‘them. Send for 


Tackle Free. | our FREE CAT- 


I want every enthusiastic fisherman, whether amateur, begin- A LOG, and learn 

ner or ane. to mae a personne Saale of a ie | what it tells — 
points of the Shakespeare Reels and the marvelous catching | > 
qualities of the Shakespeare Baits—and to do this I propose to then buy a rod 
send to every man or woman who fishes for the real sport there is in and see what it 

it, one of my reels and baits for free trial on their next fishing | : idres 
trip. Write to-day. Send your name and address and the name will do. Address 
and address of the leading sporting goods dealer of your city to The Horton Mfg. Co. 
Wm. Shakespeare, Jr., 249 Shakespeare Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. No. 55 H Street 

The Shakespeare Reel is especially designed for accurate and 4 0. r orton Street, 
long-distance casting, and it is without doubt the best reel in the Bristol, Conn. 
world, and you will say so when you see it. The metal used in the 
Shakespeare Reel is hard-drawn brass and the finest English 
Stubbs Steel. Painstaking care is used to secure perfect accuracy 
in every detail. In beauty of design, and simplicity of con- 
struction it is unequalled. Its easy, silent running suggests 
perpetual motion, and it is fitted with the most perfect drag and 
click ever invented. Words will not describe its beauty, its use- 
fulness nor its many advantages over all other reels. My reels 
and baits are for sale by all first-class dealers, but I want you to 
seethem and try them for yourself,and I will send them to you 
direct, express prepaid, for a free trial. The Shakespeare Baits 
are really marvelous. With them the fisherman is sure of a good ; Me 
catch, no matter where the fish are, in the lake or stream. If they , ; 
P= deep ees Shakespeare mokes the bait _ -_ ee eee i yo 

1ey are in shallow water, Shakespeare makes the bait that C7 ” 

os them. = oe are — am She is Boe ox aye THE BRISTOL ROO D/D Tie 
Shakespeare makes the bait that makes them strike. Anc > “ p 
Shakespeare offers $100 in prizes for the photograph and authen- WITH a7 La eee ew ee 
tic dimensions of the biggest large or small mouth bass caught is : 
this year. Write to-day for particulars. His little booklets. 

How to Catch Bass,” “Fine Points about Tackle” and “The Art 
of Bait Casting,” are free to every angler. Write to-day. 


Tae 


When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.” 
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From $30 Teacher 
to $100 Surveyor 
Through I. C. S. 


When I enrolled in the International Correspond- 
ence Schools six months ago, I was teaching school 
at $30a month. Afterstudying three months, I secured 
a position as draftsman and assistant surveyor at $70 
a month, but soon after beginning work was offered 
$100 a month. I consider the instruction the most 
practical and economical ever offered; in his spare 
time a man can acquire as good an education as at 
many colleges. Lioyp G. SMITH, 

Deputy County Surveyor, Chinook, Choteau Co., Mont. 


What Position Do You Want? 


The mission of the I. C. S. is to train ambitious 
people for better positions. Our Courses cost from 
$10 up. Terms easy. No books to buy. Every 
I. C. S. student is entitled to the assistance of our 
Students’ Aid Department in securing advancement 
or anew position. That we furnish the right kind 
of training is proven by our booklet, ‘1001 Stories of 
Success,”’ which gives the names, addresses, and 
progress of over a thousand I. C.S. students, many 
in your own locality. It shows what we have done 
for others, and what we can do for you. To those 
inquiring now it will be sent free. Cut out, fill in, 
and mail the Coupon. 


DO IT NOW! 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 841, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please send me, free of charge, your booklet, ‘‘100r Stories of Suc- 
cess,"’ and explain how I can qualify for position marked X below. 


Textile Designer 
Textile-Mill Supt. 
Métallurgist 
Chemist 
Ornamental Designer 
Navigator 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Teacher 

To Speak French 
To Speak German 
To Speak Spanish 


Mechanical Engineer 
Mechenical Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Electrician 
Telephone Engineer 
Steam Engineer 
Marine Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Mining Engineer 
Sanitary Engineer 
Architect 


Name __ 
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HOW TO BUY A WATCH 


Get one that has the maker's stamp on 
both case and movement. 
This is your guarantee. 
How can anyone guaran- 
tee a watch unless he 
makes it all —case and 
movement. A movement- 
maker's name on the works 
doesn't make him responsible for 
the case that encloses them if it is 
made by somebody else. We make 
and guarantee every part of every 
“ACCURATE-TO-THE-SECOND "’ 


Dueber-Hampden 


The latest and greatest watch for men: 


LM; Tbe 


1902 thin model, 16 size, 21 jewels, 
17 jewels. No exposed winding-wheels. 


‘Special Railway”’ 


For Railway Men, etc. 
21 and 23 jewels. 


‘The 400”’ 


Smallest lady’s watch made at 
moderate price, that keeps time. 


Write to us for ‘‘ Guide to 
Watch Buyers,” /ree. 


Dueber-Hampden Watch Works, 


94 South Street, Canton, Ohio. 


When you write, please mention ‘t The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Guess What it is,itS good to 
CH LMR me ee is 
and free from impurities, clear 
delicious,has curative prop- 
erties of great value. 





econ 1899, by Tae U. 8. Pravinc Carp Co. 
‘“‘The Mill’’ Back Design. 
Cheap, worn or soiled cards are 


inexcusable at any card party. 


Congress 
Playing Cards 


New, crisp; lend refined pleasure 
to the event. They have a style 


and finish found in no others. Gold . 
edges. Beautifuldesigns: Minuet, Ait that cant be IN Nima telt 


Rookwood Indian, Anticipation, 

Music Hath Charms, Priscilla, aa 

etc. Your dealer will show them. 
Be 


Renowned for its purity, its sparkling 
clearness, and because of its absorbent 
properties accepted as the peer of Table 
Waters. LONDONDERRY is appreciated 
alike by old and young. 


Cut this out and send with 2c. stamp for 
64-page book illustrating Congress backs 
and describing novel card parties. Or 10c. 
in stamps for 128- page Condensed Hoyle. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., 
Department 9. Cincinnati, U.S.A. 








When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.’’ 
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ROYAL WORGESTER 


4" BON TON 





Style 432. . . Price $1.00 : Style 576... Price $1.50 
O55. Os “ 1.00 577, “ 1,50 
OMGSO. 5. “4,00 % IPRS las he. * se “2.00 
ES ss “4.00 ’ “584 a) 3 “2.00 

« 449. ; : “ 1.00 Audet 825 ; ; ‘ “ 6.00 


“ 452. . , “4.00 - a fo a 
‘ 482. . . “ 400 1! For Sale by Dealers “837 
* $83. ‘ ‘ * 1.00 “ 

ME eX “125 Everywhere. 

© ae: é : m 2.00 


If Dealer Cannot Suppl 
a ae “ 3.00 F Seater Canna Deugty Ten 


We Will, Post Paid on the 
Receipt of Correct Price. 


Pe WORCESTER CORSET CO. WorcesterMass. 


Western Salesroom. ceaee. ILL. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 





GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 
By THE WORLD'S Most FAMOUS CARTOONISTS 


About two thousand cartoons appear each month in the leading periodicals of Europe and America. The endeavor 
is to reproduce here the ablest cartoons of the month, without regard to political bias. 


THE FIGHT OF THE KAISER AND THE CROWN PRINCE. 
CROWN PRINCE: * Shall I help you, father?" 
WILHELM: ‘ Keepstill, boy ; every word you utter makes the monster worse.” 


fiom De Amsterdammer, of Amsterdam, 


[ prosetRiry| 


ae — 
tj 
GREATNESS __! 


<_< 7 
——. 


J. BULL: ‘‘ This is no absent-minded beggar, don't-you-know.’’ IT BEGINS TO LOOK AS IF CANADA WERE ANNEXING U.S 
From the St. Paul Daily Pioneer Press. From the Minneapolis Journal. 





GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 





AN ENGLISH CARTOON. 

WILLIAM, Statesman, Financier, Author, Artist, Poet, 
Musician, Conductor and Journalist, (who has been pro 
moted Lord High Admiral through steering yachts to vic- 
tory): ** Who said Rats?”’ 


From Judy, of London, 


HAS IT COME TO THIS? 
From the St. Paul Globe 


MAKING IT LIVELY FOR THE STORK. 
‘Hil You there! Quit wasting so much time!” 
From the Denver Republican. 


THE THREE CASKETS. 
PorTIA: South Africa. 3ASSANIO: J. Ch-mb-rl-n 
PorRTIA (to Bassanio) : 
‘‘I pray you, tarry ; pause a day or two, 
Before you hazard ; for in choosing wrong 
I lose your company.” 
—Merchant of Venice, Act I/1., Scene 2 
From Punch, of London. 
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EMBLEMS OF PURITY 


Purity, sweetness, refreshing and delightful cleanliness 


are the sensations produced by the use of 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


Pure as the Pines 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, — NEW YORK CITY. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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A Love Song 


The “Victor” in England 


Here is an account from the New York ‘“ Herald”’ of January 1st 
of how the “ Victor ’’—English name ‘‘ Gramophone ’’’—entertained and 
deceived the friends of the Queen. 


‘*Queen’s Greeting 
to Mrs. Ronalds—Sends Photograph of Herself and King Edward With all Good Wishes— 
Gramophone Reception—Wonderful Instrument Which Entertains 
Guests with Singing of Great Artists. 

[SPECIAL CABLE TO THE NEW YORK HERALD] to see some great singer, to find out it was 
A Wonderful Gramophone only a gramophone. But what a gramo- 
Perhaps the great sensation of the after- | phone! Such a one has never before been 
noon was a performance of a new monster | heard in London. People stood round in 
Gramophone, which reproduced the wonder- | rings to listen, and what is more strange, 
ful singing of Mm. Caruso, Plancon and | they involuntarily burst into applause at the 
other great artists. end of every song. ‘There was no vibra- 
It was funny to watch the people coming | tion. The whole thing sounded as though 

upstairs as they entered the room, expecting | a singer was actually in the room.’’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


You can entertain your friends in the same manner as the Princes 
and Peers of England are entertained. The Victor Talking Machine is 
easily within your reach and its library of music is almost unlimited. 


Chicago—Talking Machine Co. Cincinnati—Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. Indianapolis—Carlin & Lennox. 
Chicago—Lyon & Healy. Philadelphia— Western Electric Co. Lincolna—Wittmann Co. 

New York—Victor Distributing and Export Co. Philadelphia—Penn Phonograph Co. Omaha—A. Hospe. 

New York—C. Bruno & Son. Baltimore—H. R. Eisenbrandt Sons. Pittsburg—E. G. Hays & Co. 
Syracuse—W. D. Andrews. Buffalo—P. A. Powers. Pittsburg—Theo. F. Beutel Co., Inc. 
Boston—Eastern Talking Machine Co. St. Louis—Victor Talking Machine, Ltd. Detroit—Grinnell Bros. 

Boston—John C. Haynes & Co. St. Louis—Simmons Hardware Co. Schenectady—J. A. Rickard & Co. 
Kansas City—Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. Dubuque—Harger & Blish. Louisville—Victor Co. 
Cleveland—Cleveland Talking Machiue Co. San Francisco—Sherman, Clay & Co. Grand Rapids—Julius A. J. Friedrich. 
Jacksonville—Metropolitan Talking Mch. Co. St. Paul—Koehler & Hinrichs. New Orleans—National Automatic Fire Alarm Co. 
New Haven—Henry Horton. Milwaukee—Huseby Co. Atlanta—Phillips & Crew Co. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY Philadelphia 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





GREAT EVENTS; HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


eine 
ELIJAH 
DOW NE. 
TWO WEENS AT 
MADISON SQUARE. 
GARDEN. 
GREATEST 


gohind 


| ANEW SUER 
BORN LVERYLUMUIE | 


MILLIONS 1M tT 


MAKING UP. * FEARS NO REPUBLICAN BOMBS 


From the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. From the St. Paul Globe. 


THE TRANSYAAL 
Sing a song of Gold Mines, 
Labor running dry, 
7 : Lots of Chinese miners baked in a pie. 
THE G. O. P. : ‘‘ Well, they can’t say I haven't tried to stop When the pie is opened 
him !” - ied i at N The Chinamen will crow— 
From the Detroit Evening News. This is not the sort of dish toset before King Joe 


From the Westminster Budget, of London. 


WORKING OUT OF THE RUT. SMOKING AGAIN. 
vom the Boston Herald. From the Cleveland Plain Peale» 





GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


WHAT IT HAS COME TO. 


‘*You run the government, my dear Gaston !”’ - 7 = 
: oe A NEW LIGHT-CURE: A GOOD CHANCE TO TEST IT 


‘* After you, my dear Alphonse ! , 
Perhaps he won't feel any better, but a lot of other people will. 


From the New York American and Journal, 
= x » » Chicago Jarl "ow. 
Copyright, 1903, by W. R. Hearst. From the Chicago Daily News. 


NOT ENOUGH WOOL TO GO AROUND. 
From the New York Herald, 
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We Mean FAIRY SOAP, of Course! 


A Soap that is pure, for skins that are tender. Makes a copious, creamy lather 
and never turns yellow in use. White and Floating. Fits every hand; fit for any 
hand. Price 5 cents at your grocery or drug store. 


FREE! Send us ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts (or if you prefer, 25c in stamps) and we will forward you a hand- 
* some portfolio of ten beautiful little ‘‘Fairy’’ subjects (one of which is shown above in reduced form). 


These pictures are artistic reproductions from photographs and will be admired and preserved by all lovers of 
children. Size 934 inches by 12% inches, FREE FROM ALL ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 36, Chicago. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.’ 
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LET'S TALK IT OVER 
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Or course you want to know which piano player is really and truly THE BEST before you 

buy one. If you will give us the opportunity we will prove to your satisfaction that the 
musical performance of the CECILIAN surpasses anything of which any other instrument of the 
kind is capable, and equals in every respect the work of the most finished human pianist. New 
features peculiar to the Cecilian make it in truth THE PERFECT PIANO PLAYER. Its cost is 
$250.00, and it can be bought on monthly payments. We will gladly give you full particulars. 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 








FACT ’ FROM THE FACTORY AT*~~* 


FACTORY perees 
“ON APPROVAL” Soho re a 


not found at our Faetory Price 40 to 100 per cent. greater value than 
is obtainable anywhere at retail. Ask for catalogue No. ** D.8.” 


G Id M d | For superiority of design, material, constructic es 
0 e a $s workmanship and finish. ¢* Maeey*? furniture re- 

eived the Gold Medal, the highest award at both the Pan-American and 
Charleston Expositions, 
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td is only 4 «4 J 
to tell you ray A< that the 
)} APOLLOETTE EN not INS possesses all the | 
mechanical merits of the Apollo to F | 
| convince you that it stands first among Piano-Players. 


f It is only necessary to tell you the price to convince § 
5 
é 
) 
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you that it is within your reach. The APOLLOETTE 
is the Apollo with all unnecessary details of con- 
Meuction eliminated. 


$32. 00 buys this luxurious Turkish Rocker. 
Direct from the factory. 

COVERED with the best quality machine-buffed genuine leather ae 

imitation). Has genuine hair cushions, sp ring rockers, tufted back and 

seat front, ball-bearing casters. At retail a similar rocker costs $50 to $70. 

WE PREPAY FREIGHT to all points east of the Mis sissippl 


and north of Tennessee. (Freight equalized to points beyond.) 


THE FRED MACcEyY Co., LTD.,GRAND Rapips, MICH. 

Makers of High Grade Office and L it rary Furniture. BRANCHES: 

8 : York, 293-295 Broadway Boston, 178 Federal St. Philade - 
2, Cor. 13th and Market Sts. Chi ago, New York Life Buil ine 


) . Easy monthly payments can 
I i Ice, $ 15 50 « be arranged by writing the 
Melville Clark Psion Company 


399-405 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 
or THE APOLLO CO., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 


| 
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When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Importance of 
the PIANOLA method 





IKE OTHER ways and methods of playing the piano, the Pianola 

is a means to an end—-the end being music. 
Unlike the ordinary and prescribed means of producing 
piano music, however, the Pianola method does not entail arduous and 


unceasing application. 
Neither is musical understanding necessary. to its employment, 


though by the aid of levers governing expression, a perfectly artistic 
and wholly individual rendering of any piece is possible.. 

Considered solely as a means, therefore, the Pianola possesses very 
decided advantages over any sees, 

But it is in the exormous amount of music which the Pianola makes 
possible that its value is most strikingly manifest. 

Music of all kinds and classes; an immense library. of 9,106 
pieces, in which the works of some of the best-known composers alone 
will outnumber the whole repertoire of the most skilful pianist, is always, 
and instantly, available to the owner of a Pianola. 

Two hundred pieces a month are added to the collection, thus 
keeping it always abreast of the times as regards the lighter classes 
of music. 

Though the Pianola is a wonderful and well-nigh perfect piece of 


mechanism, it is therefore what it does rather than what it is that 


makes it important. 
The ability to study and artistically execute an amount and variety 


of music far beyond the reach of even the greatest hand-pianist is at 
once conferred upon any one who buys a Pi enol. 
The Pianola can be seen and played at our exposition-rooms or at the warerooms of any of our agents, and a personal 
opinion formed by both the novice and the skilled musician upon the benefit to be derived from its assistance. 
A handsomely illustrated and descriptive brochure (Catalog W ) will be sent to those desiring information by mail, and 


all questions answered through our correspondence department. 
The price of the Pianola is $250. May be purchased by monthly payments if desired. 





THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


362 Fifth Avenue, near 34th Street, New York 
124 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 


Agents in all principal cities 


AEOLIAN HALL, 





(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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THE EVER THE ALWAYS 
READY RELIABLE 


Model No. 21. 
If you want an automobile that you can depend on absolutely to “get there and come back"---**‘ Waverley” is the answer, 
Our 1903 models are a combination of lightness, beauty of design, elegance of finish, durability and reliability, not found in 
any other motor vehicle made. We build many desirable models for business or pleasure. 
Catalogue ‘J,’ and the name of our agent in your territory, on request. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CAR CO., “Fitts” INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





I Ae A The New 


| | \@) VALUE bu//he 66 99 
ah PAL oe GLOBE 
UPand Running Over’ 
- GASOLINE MARINE ENGINE. 


Many Improvements. 
Value is the basis of commerce: it isn’t what you pay, OCCUPIES LESS ROOM. 
but what you get for your money. 


The value of the Ingersoll Dollar Watch far outweighs WEIGHS LESS. PRICES LOWER. 


its cost; time, practically as accurate as any watch can 
give, is the service it offers for a period of 10 years, Write for Catalogue. 
with ordinary care. ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED, oe : 
Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 3uilt by 
ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., PENNA. IRON WORKS CO., 
Dept. 53. 51 Maiden Lane, New York. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan,” 
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All Nations Use 


ohe Oldsmobile 


The sun never sets on this world standard Runabout—‘‘ The Best 
Thing on Wheels.’’ Its strong, simple and practical construction has 
made it the best known Automobile among all civilized nations of the 
world. 

Its working mechanism is so free from complications that no tech- 
nical training is necessary to understand it. Just a turn of the starting 
handle and the Oldsmobile ‘‘goes’’ with ‘‘ Nothing to watch but the road.”’ 


Price $650.00 


The Oldsmobile is the car of necessity—it is practical—made of 
materials of the highest grade by men who are skilled specialists in 
motor construction. 


Experience vs. Experiments 


The motor is the vital part of an automobile, and for 23 years our business 
has been gasoline motor building—THAT’S EXPERIENCE. 

The success of the Oldsmobile has led to several cars being placed upon the 
market before being tested by practical use—THAT’S AN EXPERIMENT. 

Which do vou want ? Call on any of our 58 Selling Agencies or write for 
illustrated catalogue to Department N, 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich. 





When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Control 


These essentials of the service- 

able and safe automobile are devel- 
oped in the Cadillac Automobile through 
new principles of engineering and perfect 
mechanical construction. The engine is 
very compact and very powerful; the trans- 
mission gear a triumph of mechanics; 
the steering wheel very sensitive— 
and absolute in its control; the 
brakes reliable under allcon- 
ditions of gradeand speed; 


body strong, but 
graceful. 


Automobile that 
Solves the Problem 


of safe and rapid transit on all 

roads, under all conditions. If you 

know of an auto fault you’ll findit corrected 

in the Cadillac. Price $750. Detachable 

tonneau at an extra cost of $100 converts 

this graceful runabout for two into a de- 
lightfuliouring car for four, 


Our FREE illustrated 
booklet F gives address of 
agency nearest you where 
the Cadillac may be seen. 

CADILLAC 


AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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ORIENT AUTOMOBILES 


ORIENT BUCKBOARD 


H.P. Air Cooled. Weight, 350 Ibs. Speed, 30 miles per hour 
Price, 500. 
The lightest and simplest automobile in the world. Suitable for 


every kind of use where a light, fast conveyance is required. 
Every Doctor should have one. 


ORIENT MOTOR CAR 


Speed, 30 miles per hour. Weight, 1,140 lbs. 
Price, #950. 
Write for catalogue. 


WALTHAM MFG. CO., "4:72" 





THE ONLY ONE THAT ALWAYS WON 


The HAYNES-APPERSON 


WON every endurance contest held in Amer: 
ica, every contest or race ever entered, more 
records than any other made in the United 


States, and was the only gasolene car that ran the contest 
from New York to Boston and back without repairs or adjust- 
ments of any kind. 








Phaeton 
12 h.p. 
$1,500. 






No other combines any two of these features :—Double opposed-cylinder 
motor (Originated by us; widely copied). Four speed transmission con- 
trolled by the simple motion of a single lever. Adjustable steering wheel. 
oye only positive carburetors on earth. Safe steering pivots. Luxurious ease 
of riding. 


Surrey, $1,800. Runabout, $1,200. Tonneau ready by spring 


Inquirers are urged to visit our factory, where every detail of Haynes 
Apperson Superiority can be seen and fully understood. 


HAYNES-APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Ind., U.S.A. 


The oldest makers of Branch store 381 to 385 
afiotor cars in America, Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Eastern Representatives, Brooklyn Automobile Co., 1239-41-43 Fulton Sty 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York Location To Be Announced. 
National Automobile & Mfg. Co., Pacific Coast Agents, San Francisco, 
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=| Kelly-Springfield Tires 
| because the experience of the greatest number of users and 
builders of vehicles has shown that the Kelly- Springfield 


A trade mark is valuable only because of what it repre- 
sents. People ask for 























i. Tire is the best. Send for our booklet, ‘‘ Rubber Tired.” A) 
=n 
CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE CO. ae 
40 Wall Street, N. Y. Akron, Ohio’ 
5 
y 
‘An Automobile for Family Use. 
Our Beautitul TH QMAS model, no. 18 
inder Seis fe, is the one tonneau machine that can 
cot, be satisfactorily operated and cared for 
ease without the employment of an expert 
ing chauffeur. For Beauty of Outline and 
mes- Finish, Quietness of Movement, Ease of 
A Control, and Freedom from Mechanical 






Complications, the THOMAS is yet to be 
equaled. Address for Catalogue, 







When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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SANITARY SHOES. 







**\ /ALVIC CALFSKIN ”’ is the only leather proven 
porous as cloth — wet proof as Cravenette. 
Cool, clean, sweat-dispelling, and brilliant. 
Porosity proven in the windows of 48 Regal stores, 
by the infallible gas ¢est, self explained in the picture. 
Regals are the only shoes in which ‘‘Valvic Calf”’ 
can be had, and they are also the oly shoes that prove, 
before purchase, the use of Live Oak leather in the 
soles of every pair. 
Such soles add a dollar to wear without costing 
you a farthing extra. 
Regal Shoes are sold direct to Consumers, through 
16 Regal stores in New York City, and 48 in U.S. 
and Great Britain, at $3.50. 
By mail, fit guaranteed, and carriage charges pre- 
paid in the Postal Union, at $3.75. 
Samples of ‘‘ Valvic Calf’’ and descriptive 
booklet, illustrating Spring styles, on post card request. 











 —  — ——e 
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STYLE No. 
6412, 












For 
Easter Dress. 











Buttoned 
in Patent Calf. 








Laced, 
with ClothTop, 
Patent Calf. 








Oxfords 
in Custom Tie, 
Patent Calf. 










LANARK 


Fa MAIL ORDER ADDRESS 
‘I HE REGAL SHOE ze, 319 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 










When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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World is Seeking 
Foot Comfort 


A poor hat, or a “‘ hand-me-down”’ suit of clothes may 
worry the wearer, but give no bodily discomfort—with 
shoes it is different. ost people have trouble with 
their feet. A pair of Ralston Health Shoes solves 
the problem. a/ston exclusive lasts are the 
foundation of Ralston construction, They are so 
truly anatomical that perfectly-fitted Ralston 
Shoes need no ‘‘breaking-in.’’ They feel like a 
glove. Note the sectional cut—see how the sole, 
instead of being straight and hard, conforms to every 
foot curve. Ralston dealers will show you a shoe 
cut open, 


Style and Comfort Combined 
Some people think a ‘‘Health’’ shoe means, of neces- 
sity, a loose, clumsy, ugly shoe. We challenge com- 
petition on style and materials. Ralston Shoes look 
well, wear well, and are guaranteed against defect. eee Ss k 
Send for Our Handsome Catalogue cn 64 


mailed free. It is unique. It illustrates and explains our aim and 

achievement better than this limited space will permit. We have local a 
al cities am dana: Sand los uses RE Ludgate Last. 
agents in most all cities and towns. Send for name of nearest 


dealer. Where there is no agent, we se// dy mail [only 25¢. Genuine Patent AB] 
extra for delivery] and guarantee perfect satisfaction, or re- : Pe 
BS ore Corona Colt Kid fay 


fund your money. 


Ralston Health Shoe Makers, , BOA) (ocd in all our 


980 Main Street, 
CAMPELLO, Mass. Jf A BXBY 
[EVA KASS 
MSS ASetSAatSaAaSaas 


When you write, please mention **The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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cer’s name. 
Diamonds free. 


Wonderland Pudding Tablets. 
delicious, refreshing and nourishing than other desserts. 
Package of 10 Tablets by mail ro cents. 


This book includes premium list. 


No samples. 



















ALPHA SALAD CREAM is 
the ideal salad dressing for all vari- 
eties of salads. It is also the ideal 
sauce or relish for cold meats, 
canned salmon, shrimp or lobster, 
fish cakes, baked beans, cold slaw, 
cold cauliflower or asparagus, cold 
hash or on sandwiches. 


ALPHA SALAD CREAM is 
absolutely pure. 
Never spoils. 


Never separates. 
Those who like oil 
can add their favorite brand with 
perfect results. Samples not mail- 
able. 


ALL GROCERS. 


MARTHA TAFT WENT- 
WORTH recipe book (60 recipes 
and suggestions) sent free for gro- 


Informs you how to secure the new game of 
This game sells at 50 cents to $1, according to style and quality of board. 


One tablet makes a quart of milk into a milk jelly, more 
Also makes delicious ice cream. 


THE H. J. BLODGETT CO., INC., 41 Thayer St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST RECEIPT 


Cocoanut Layer Cake Filling 


Beat to a froth the whites of three 
eggs: add half a pint of sifted pow- 4 
dered sugar; stir ina 10-cent package 4 | 
of Dunham's Cocoanut. Cover the top | 
layer with cocoanut. Mrs. 8. 'T. Rorer. . | 


> Pure and 


Ss 
<= 


through 


= 
— care 


and protection in the 
package. The delicate and 


delicious flavor is nature's gift--wonderfully 
preserved. Our booklet, ‘‘Dainty Desserts,” 
is full of beautifully illustrated receipts. 


Drop a postal—we will send it free. 


DUNHAM MFG. CO., 644 N. Main St., St.Louis. 7 





is a beautiful snow white. 
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cleanliness in preparation % 
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hindering it. 
all grocers. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 


PRUDENT HOUSEWIVES 


agree that no seasoning for soups can compare 
with Mcllhenny’s 


Sabasco Sauce 


It leaves no lumps or sediment and is a potent 
aid to digestion. 


is universally used for clams and oysters, but 
there are many people who do not understand 
that Mcllhenny’s 


Sabasco Sauce 


is one of the best relishes for soups. It not only 
imparts a delightful flavor, but it is far better 
than dry pepper, stimulating the stomach instead 
of irritating it; helping digestion instead of 
One trial will convince you. At 
Free Booklet, with new and unique 
recipes, Sent on request. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, 











NEW IBERIA, LA. 
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SHREDDED 
BISCUIT 


The entire process of making this purest of foods is accomplished in a 
bath of Sunlight which streams through 30,000 lights of glass. The 
interior finishings of the building in which Shredded Whole Wheat 
Biscuit is made areof whiteenamel. There are no dusty nooks —just 
sunlit cleanliness everywhere. Thatiswhy the home of SHREDDED 
WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is not called a factory and why it IS called 
a CONSERVATORY~—a place for preparing food in its natural condi- 
tion, free from injury or decay. Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is 

POROUS AND LIGHT AND THEREFORE THE MOST 

DIGESTIBLE FOOD. For sale by all grocers. 

Send for ‘The Vital Question” (cook book, 
illustrated in colors) FREE. Address, 


The Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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Is an improvement in the list 


of house cleaning necessities. 


It is a scouring soap. It is always used in the form of a thin 
It isa metal polish. lather. Requires little water, makes 
It is a glass cleaner. no muss and Witt Nor ScRATCH. 


Bon Ami cleans by dissolving the dirt 
or tarnish; not by ‘scouring’ and 
“wearing out” the object cleaned. 


Ask your grocer for a cake. Read the directions inside the wrapper. 











The Only Perfect Polish 


GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 









The only preparation that 
produces a perfect result. It 
cleans as well as_ polishes. 
Does not cake or fill up the 


DO | NOW minutest interstices. Is ex- 


a “ ceedingly economical in use 


a each CELLO. . and contains no trace of harm- 
avots o 3 . . 

Lemon, Orange, Raspberry and Strawberry. ful ingredients. 
So easy to prepare and pleases the taste of Price 25 cents a package 
everybody. JEL is now being used by 

millions of families throughout the world 
and is the most delightful dessert preparation 
on the market. The Gorham Co. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 10c. per package. Broadway & 19th Street, New York 









If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents 
in stamps for a sample package to 










When you write, please mention ‘*‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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epicure“ 


of him 1 with 
NABISED 
Sugar Wafers. 





Nabisco Sugar Wafers, a symphony of delight, harmonizing with any bev- 
erage or dessert. A Fairy Sandwich, flavored with your choice of Cherry, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, Strawberry or Mint. 


Festino 


A series of new confections in the guise of favorite fruits and nuts. The 
first one being an Almond—an exquisite deception, with a shell that dissolves 
on your tongue and surprises you with an almond- flavored kernel of cream. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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HART:/CHAFFNER & MARX 


CHICAGO & NEW YORK 





Copyright 1903 by Hart Schaffner & Marx. 


ne look at this Hart Schaffner & Marx ’Varsity suit shows some of the 
reasons for its phenomenal popularity. If you wear one of these 
suits you'll know all the other reasons. 
Any good ¢lothier will supply you; our label is your guide; a small thing to 
look for,a big thing to find. If the label isn’t in the coat, it isn’t a Varsity; 
better be sure. 
Our Spring Style Book is ready to send, for your address and a two-cent stamp. 
Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago and New York 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The fact that 


KUPPENHEIMER 
| GUARANTEED 
| CLOTHES 


are the best known, most called for ready-to- 
wear garments is not a reason for you to buy 
them, much less take time to look at them. 
But the reasons which make them so, are 
enough. Any up-to-date merchant can show 
them to you if you insist. 


Prices —Ten to Forty Dollars 


Vol. III of our Review of Fashions shows 
the very newest of our fashions as designed 
for spring and summer. A postal brings it. 


B. KUPPENHEIMER & CO. y, 


America’s Leading Clothes Makers 
CHICAGO 


— 


—~ 













Copyright, 1% 
By B. Kuprey 
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HEtMER & Co. 


When you write, please mention *‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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(energy, 


THE CAPACITY FOR WORK OR PLEASURE 


The full enjoyment of a life of activity, as 
exemplified by the man of the plains, de- 
pends on the proper assimilation of the 
food you eat. 

As Good Digestion waits on appetite 
and Health on both, why not try a 
plate of thin soup to stimulate the 
digestive juices, or use a little beef 
flavor to whet the most jaded appe- 
tite, or lend a tempting appearance 
to unpalatable dishes, all of which can 


be accomplished by the proper use of 


ARMOU RS 
Extract of Beef 


==) THE BEST EXTRACT OF THE BEST BEEF. 


For Invalids, Old People, Women 
and Children 


Beef Tea 


as a SPRING TONIC differs from other 
stimulants in that there are no unpleasant 
after effects. Gives VITALITY to the 
WEAK, and RENEWED ENERGY to 


the indisposed. 

Bear in mind there is only one 
Armour’s Extract of Beef 
Sold in Jars only, under the ARMOUR label 
Ask your dealer for 
ARMOUR’S 


The BRAND that makes the DEMAND. 
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Libby’s Concentrated Soups 


are just choice stock soups with nothing but the natural 
flavor of the beef, chicken, vegetable and seasoning. 
There’s no ‘‘ Secret Process,’’ about them. 

They are delicious and wholesome because of their 
purity. Made in Libby’s spotless kitchens. 

Contents of one can makes six large plates ready to 
serve by adding boiling water. 

Send for booklet ‘‘ How to Make Good Things to 
Eat.”” Libby’s big home atlas sent anywhere for five 
2-cent stamps. 


From The Cosmopolitan Press 





French Hypnotism 


Dr. Berillon makes Patients leave 
off Coffee Entirely. 


In Paris the clinique of Dr. Berillon, the 
famous French hypnotist of the Rue St. An- 
dre-des-Arts, where hypnotism is employed 
in the cure of various diseases, is one of the 
interesting sights of the modern world of 
Seience. 
Some of the cures smack of the miraculous 
and the ordinary observer can comprehend 
nothing of the why and wherefore. 
It is noticeable that Dr. Berillon instructs : 
his patients to ‘‘ leave off coffee entirely ’’— i They can be depended upo 
a most important step in the cure of any dis- to produce uniform result 
ease. Many people are steadily and surely You don’t have to experim 


forced into disease by coffee. with them to find out what 
they will do. 


POSTUM FOOD COFFEE has made the wi ’ a 
way easy for those who would break away A Sook. ot Chalce Se 
from coffee. When boiled full fifteen min- See aan ae a 
utes it is delicious, heavy with food value, a n oo advantage. 3 
powerful rebuilding agent. _ It knocks down ; 
the ills coffee has set up. If you would be WALTER BAKER & Co. L 1. 
well, it is worth your thought. EsTABLISHED 170 DORCHESTER, , 
There is a reason. 40 Highest Awards in EuropeandAm 


NORTHERN 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


GREAT LAKES TRIP 


SEASON 1903 OPENS JUNE {7th 


NORTH-WEST to DULUTH, 


WEEKLY 


NORTH-LAND to CHICAGO ———— 
me EAU DE QUIN. 


HAIR TONIC 


Write for full icu regardi in Zi 
= particular regarding points of] | He BEST HAIR RESTOR 
A POSITIVE DANDRUFF J 


W. M. LOWRIE, General Passenger Agent, A hair-dressing for every person of ré 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. . ED. PINAUD’S IMPORTATION OFFi 
ED. PINAUD BUILDING, NEW YORK G 


have been established over 50 YEARS. By 
system of payments every family ih moderate 
cumstances can own a VOSE piano. We take 
instruments in exchange aud deliver the 2 
piano in vour home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanat 


VOSE &@ SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston 








